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ABSTRACT 

This report describes a comparative study of methods 
of home-based infant and parent education. The study involved .108 
children^ aged 1 to 2 1/2 years, in six groups of 18 each. In three 
groups a home visitor worked witn the children and their mothers 
using a curriculum which focused on either play^ language, or sdcial 
development. In a fourth group, the home visitor used elements of all 
three curricula with the mother only. In the fifth group, similar 
curriculum elements were used. by the home visitor with the baby only. 
k sixth group (control) consisted of babies who were tested but not 
visited. Children were tested at 12^ 18^ 2U, and 30 months of age for 
curriculum effects in language development^ mother-child interaction, 
and cognitive development as evidenced in play. An in-depth 
comparison of subject performance in the six groups is provided. 
Extensive appendices^ comprising most of the report, include sample 
recruitment procedures, demographic characteristics, and 
correlational analyses of demographic variables. In addition, 
extensive descriptions of the curricula, laboratory procedures, 
measurement techniques, and coding manuals are included. (BRT) 
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CHAPTER 1: THE CONSTRUCTION MD SELECTION OF ENVIRONMENTS 

Background of the Study 

The study — or "better, the enterprise — that we describe in the ^ 
following pages has many tangled personal and conceptual "beginnings; it 
is only the clar5.ty of looking "back that permits us to state some of the 
more important ones. What the enterprise "became, in the end* was a six~ 
group study of home-"based education for a"bb^t one h\indred children "between 
a year of age and two and a half. It started quietly. We, all of us, ' 
recognized that the second and third years of life were "busy ones devel- 
opment ally, when the child achieves that suhtle transition from 'ba"by to 
person. We also, though with different force from one to another, felt that 
the centers of that developmental transition were langmge, play, and social 
development. Each of us "believed, in addition, that there ought to "be some 
way of "bringing the orderliness and clarity of the laboratory into natural 
settings — ' a conviction that has "been sorely tested and "blunted in part "but 
which remains our "bulwork, however "battered, against the forces pressing 
toward some variant of the uniqueness argument — the impenetrability, the 
inef facility of human personality. More on that issue later. What we were 
not prepared for was the unique demand in studies of early education for a 
shifting focus, for taking at least three different points of view toward 
what we were doing — oftqn in rapid succession, and, occasionally, simultaneously. 

To stuj^y the child at home, you have to "be a developmental psycholof^ist , 
calling on your knowledge of data and ideas in the field. To influence that 
child at home, you have to "be an arcent of change , a persuader and communicator. 
Some of the issues here are, to "be sure, technical "but, far more critically, 
the issues are normative and moral. Finally, to Judge your impact, you have to 
tiurn your "back on yotor earlier activity and "become assessor and evaltictor , 
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now coldly indifferent tg the historical Justification pf the study. Clearly 
a tangled net, "but in it are ca\ight all serious students of early education. If 
we tried -to find our specific place in the net, incidentally, it would "be more 
in the developmental research corner than in either the teach and change comer 
or the test and measurement corner. 

Now in this knotted skein of issues , one that confronted us early and 
often was the painful question of the morality of what is called, in its ugly 
way, "intervention." We had seen enough of, and sad to tell, "been enough of, 
the plajc^tation literal — let us go repair the disadvantage of the poor folks — 
that we were wary to the point of paralysis on the issue. 0\ir approach to a 
solution had two main components — first, we sidled up to our educational 
curricvila very slowly and second, we organized the curricula aroimd strategies 
for the mother rather than around specific "behaviors, theories, or instructions. 
Let me say a word about each of these themes "because they have relevance to our 
methods as well as to our sensitivity about the morality of intervention. Two 
Relevant steps preceded our design of curricula for "ba"bies in homes. 

Stage one . Two independent studies were carried out in New Haven several 
years ago, one "by Clarke-Stewart (l9T3) on the interaction of young "ba"bies and 
their mothers, the other "by Katherine Nelson (1973) on the early development of 
language in children. These studies provided us with some guidelines for our 
later o"bservations and with some important messages a"bout method. 

Stage two . Before we put together anything that could "be called curricular, 
we set up three longitudinal studies — we have called them panel studies — of 
play, langueige, and social development. In other w$rds, the panel studies were 
our surveys of the terrain, our exploratory pro"bes into the phenomena we wanted 
to study through' later systematic variation. You will not read much a"bout the 
panels in the report; their importance was in providing us with data — data 
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collected both in home*. :8,ud laboratory settings — that vere the raw material 
from vhich we fashioned our curriciaa. 

Sta^e three . Only after we/ had digested the results of the Clarke- 
Stewart and Nelson studies, only Vith the panels leading the way did we 
begin to put together our educational programs, the cen;ral part of our 
work that you will hear about shortly. Let me first say scmething about the 
notion of strategies of our early education. It is the most important 
.message we have to bring to you today. 
Strategies of Early Education 

Slowly, allto:> slowly, psychologists are discarding the image of the 
child as an input-output system, part of a linear arrangement of the time and 
events in which something happens in what we evasively call the environment, . 
to be followed by something that happens in what we evasively call behavior. 
Typically the somethings have been very narrowly defined, with a hope that we 
have found the right pieces of environment and behavior to represent some grand 
process like"^ memory or learning or language and, more, that the pieces we had ^ 
chosen were context-independent, revealing the underlying process unambiguously 
in the rather restricted circumstances under which we observed them. But that, 
of coui'se, is not the chil4 at all. He is much more a field of events , complexly 
interconnected in ways that we can only presently ©iess at. What seems beyond 
gLiessing is that there are several separable theories of the field of child 
operative when a psychologist looks at or attempts to influence the development 
of the child in his home. There are, at least, the psychologist's theory of 
the field (which has evaluative and normative components as well as the^ analytic 
ones we advertise), there is the child*' s theory of the field, (almost the exclusive 
province of Piaget until the day before yesterday), and there is the mother's (or 
other caregiver's) theory of the field. ITov, We are element ali zing some profoundly 
important and difficult issues in developmental theory, but we want to provide a 
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framework to hang oirr study on. We wanted to use our emerging psychological 



/ ' theory of the child's theory to influence the mother's theory of the field of 
the cbil»3. More prosaically, we used- the insights we gained in our earlier^ 
observations, particularly in the panel studies, to elaborate some general 
principles ahout how the^ child changed over the months "between 12 and 30 in 
the special areas of language, play, and social development. We then, as our 
ma.jor educational and curricular theme > tried to inform the mothers of our sample 
about the discovered general developmental principles. There are several reasons 
for such a curricular strategy. First, and often foremost for us, trying. to tell 
mothers what we have found out or^ "believe about babies seems less directive and 

• manipulative than prescribing a set of materials or routines or bahvioral objectives, 

o 

Of course, it was impossible for the planners of the curriculum to suppress their 
undocumented prejudices (for example, that it is unwise for mothers to intrude 
always into the child's ongoing play) and it was impossi"ble for the home visitors 
not to reveal their attitudes toward children (in particular example, most of 
our home visitors were shaJcen by the persistence among our families of what might 
be Called classical attitudes toward gender differentiation). But our fopal 
attempt was to inform the mother about child development, to draw out her goals 
and intentions for her child, to make her as aware as we could of the intricate 
relation between her life and the baby's and to (in imitation of our curriculum) 
intrude on her relation with her baby as lightly as we could. The added joy of 
such a research proci^dure is that it can be justified not only on ethical grounds 
but on theoretical grour.dR as well. If you believe, as we do, that the parents 
are the major agents of change in the life of the young American child, and- if 
you have as we do, an image of the child as a field of events interrelated to the 
phenomena, around him, then the basic educational strategy must be to modify the 
mother ' s theory of the child in ways that are held to be development ally benign. 
In a word, we must change the mother's theory of her child (at least, some mothers; 
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others, far viser thaji ve, becg^e informal consultants on the development of 
curriculum). , * 

At the outset, we recognized that human "beings — especially, perhaps, 
mother human "beings — are not influenced* greatly by. didactic manipulations. 
You don't send them a "book, or read them a lecture, or show th'em a film, 
and then say, "Now you go do it." But, on the other side, we were not sure 
what would work. So we adopted a complex strategy with several "basic coiiiponents : 
Having the home visitor model interactions with the "baby, involving the mother 
as research assistant (keeping records, making occasional observations), and 
centrally of keeping the nation of interactional strategies in the forefront 
of the exchange among mother, baby, and home visitor. The home visitor was, 
therefore, a diagnostician and decision-maker in her own right. 

Another word, if you will, on o^xc prejudices of method. The child is not 
only a complicated field, he is also a highly adaptable one. That is, the 
social sensitivity of the child is so highly developed dtiring the second year 
that there are many ways in which the study itself woiild begin to change him — 
his relation to the home visitor, his perception of his mother's attitudes 
toward the study, the impact of unusi:al materials and proced\rres. And, more, let 
it be said outright, the field of the home visitor is changed too as the study 
moves along. F6r this multiplex of reasons, we wanted to see the babies in a 
number of settings and with a varL. :y of observational procedures^^, Our encounters 
with the children ranged from home to laboratory, from parties to experiments, 
from checklists to developmental tests, from maternal reports to videotapes. We 
tried to see the child and his mother from as many angles as we could feasibly 
manage, both because we recognized his likely- variety and because we were deeply 
concerned about the involvement of any particular observer in the process of 
observation. Our hope, certainly not unique in the field, was to arrange a 
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a "vraparound" pf dbseryatignal prgcediires. that vQuld provide a good first 
statement at least, of the atahility and variety of each, child. . 

Finally, 'and of central conceptual status, these several procedures-gave 
us an unusual opportunity to address' several issues. We did not set out to ask 
whether or not the child can he changed significantly in the first yeai-s of life; 
zStter, we tried to make a first assessment of the 6usceptihil ity to change of 
particular aspects of the child . It is, you sfee, our conviction that the 
classical argument ,ahout early experience has heen wrongly drawn. Our central ^ 
task as students -of the young child is- to make a' systematic analysis of the , 
T)Ossihilities of change — which will surely vary widely from one behavior system 
to another '— and to relate "chat structure of possibilities to characteristics of 
the child, his parents, the setting of his early life, and, at last, whatever 
educational innovations are made In his first yl^s. The final answer on the 
' effects of early education will not he "yes", "no", or "maybe" but rather will be 
an elaborate matriJ indicating the likelihood that particular aspects of the 
child can be influenced In particular dimensions by particular kinds of situational 
or education change. 
Design of the Study 

Now, let us sketch out the educational study that grew from our interest in 

young " children . 

There are three groups of primary i-nterest — children who are seen with a 
curricular concentration on play, language, or social development. For each of 
these groups, there is a three-way exchange among mother, child, and home visitor. 
The home visitor goes to each home 32 times, first on a weekly basis then on a 
two-weekly basis., and then once a month. The basic theme of the curricula is 
easily stated— to inform, to involve, to commit mothers. We saw the ' 
families in three replications of 6 babies each. Thus, we began- 
with 16 children in each of the three ciarriculum groups. 




' .... J 

In additlQn to the three proupa of primary .interest, there are three 

' ■ . i ^ ■• . ^ » 

' ' comparison groups, tw *eriou?, pne T)r6foniia > the two serious co^iparison 

, . . . f 
gr^JUps 5 elements of- the' curriciila are^rough^ into the home hut not in a way 

" , ' ^ • " 

that will commonly involve mother home visitor, and child hut only two of the 

• ■ ^-^ » ' 

three. Thus, the comparison group called Mothej? - Only is one where the baby 

N 

is trea^ed politely hut not 'as part of th^'teara- (the analogy is ohv^^ous to 

the"^?^ci&i worker) and in the second, the home visitor concentrates on the 

hahy witti the appropriate materials hut keeps the mother at^a polite distance 
( . \' . • ' * • 

*X (the analogy Is to the hahy teacher). Both these- gi«cups , let me emphasize, 

are designed to assess the impact of our materials when t^e exchange is two- 
person mother-home visitor or two-person child-home visitor rather than the 
three-way arrangements of our primary groups- Finally, there is the required 
test-only group, which gets a periodic assessment hut no home visits. '.We 
recognize that t'his is, like others -have heexj elsewhere, a risky design — any 
conversation with a lonely young .mother liay have the sane commanding effect — 
hut we think it the right way to test propositions about the differential effect 
of different patterns of exchange, with * mot hers and babies. 

Thus, the full design involved some 108 children in six groups of l8. 
In addition to his thirty odd home visits,' each child was seen ip our laboratory 
or in his home several times over the l8 months of his involvement with us for 
systematic assessment (at 12, l8, 2H, and 30 months) — probes of changes in his 
behavior that might reflect curriculum effects. ' * ^ - 

As you might guess, quite a "few people have been workers in the study. In 
order to reduce the impact of observer variation on the data, we arrange^d for 
every home visitor to 'lee babies in all experimental groups.. In other words, * 
a home visitor would see a language baby, a social baby, a play baby, a Mother - 
Only baby and a Baby - Only baby. Further, we have tried to schedule assessl^ent' 
observations in such a way that babies are seen by members of the staff who have 
not seen them in the homes and who do tiot know their group assignment. Of 
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coxirse, to the hfi^ppy^ degjee that our curricula jQade any difference, to that 
degree the ohservers can detect which group the chip.d comes from. Let us 
underline here a couple of points hinted at earlier. First, the variety of 
humanity in its second-year forms is so great that any educational intervention 
is^ on the face of it, unlikely to make a dramatic differential impact • We 
had mothers and "bahies marvelously sensi1;ive to* playful exchange hut they were 
in the lang;uage group; we had responi ive speakers and listeners in the social 
curriculum and so on. We are persuaded that, if you did not hold us to random 
assignment and let us instead make the assignment of "bahies on the^ "basis of one 
or two shot observations, we could show spectactilar group effects. But, seriously, 
facing the v/ealth of diversity and having available only our present knowledge, 
we recognize with so many other early educators that we are at "best adding a 
flute ohligato to a fully functioning 'natural symphony when we "bring o\xr 
curricula to the homes of one year olds. The second point is the commanding 
character of the baby as a unit of o"bservation. Our observers and home visitors 
became sophisticated students of young children and they ''•ell ^derstood the 
analytic task of tying to make sense of variables, of differences among r groups, 
of variation in standard test and observational instruments. And yet, when the 
staff came together to talk about the study, the home visitorl^Vanted to talk about 
partic\ilar mothers and particiilar children, dividing the world not across psychological 
dimensions but across specific individuals (to give that afcused word its exact due) 
families. There is, in brief, a unity and integrity and (more to the point) 
sensibleness about the particular child in his particular family that makes him 
the natural unit of consideration. We have not solved this eternal problem, 

either administratively or in teiins of method. 

' - i ' 

• ^ There is, we have already indicated, great diversity of personality, 

style, and attitude among our families, but on standard demographic measures,- 

they are drawn from a fairly well-defined part of ^the cultiure. The mothers' 
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median age is 23, the fathers' 26 j tw-thirds of the families are Roman 

Catholic, almost all the rest Protestant; 90% are vhite, most parents ^ave 

some high-school education hut almost none graduated from college — correspondingly, 

a ro'igh occupational classification tags 60% of our fathers as -white-collar 

workers, the rest as hlue (see Appendix A, Tables 1, 2 and 3 )• Finally, and 

we could spend a significant part of our time on the point, one-third of the 

children in our study have an older sibling ~ a planning flaw which we urge 

no one to repeat-. We saw each haby first almost exactly at his first birthday. ) 

Three core curricula - one on childrens language , another on .their play, 
and another on their social development - provided the content of the home 
visits. The following brief descriptions have been adapted firom Kessen, Fein, 
Starr, & Clarke- Stewart (in press). Additional descriptive details can be 
found in Appendix B. 
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The Language Ciirrlciilum 

Unlike social development, and, to some extent, the development of play- 
language is A frequent suhject of contemporary early education curricula. 
Programs like those of Levenstein (l970). Painter (1968), and Schaeffer 
(Schaeffer & Aaronson, 1972), were devoted to improving the vocabulary and 
syntax of children from one to two and a half. The curriculum reported, here 
shares one major goal of its predecessors: a fucus on vQcatulary skills. 

In addition to promoting vocabulary, our goal was to help children 
appreciate the multifold uses of speech. Our research and that of Nelson 
(1973), indicate that in this period the child "becomes aware of the possibilities 
of language. Some children develop a language orientation toward describing 
objects. They learn nouns and adjectives. Others focus on social and^ 
expressive terms; their speech is devoted to expressing needs and desires. 
In our research we have also followed the child's growing avareness of language 
as a tool for, communication. Initially speech seems to occur independent of 
the speaker's need ^o coramuiiicate ; then at around 19 months the child becomes 
aware that speech can be used to tell someone something. Speech now occures 
most frequently in interactive situations. At 21 months some children make 
the further discovery that language can be' used to commiinicate with self; 
language becomes an accompaniment to play. Finally at around 2 years speech 
use is activated by both the needs of the speaker and those of the listener. 
Some children direct speech toward another when the other is listening and 
toward themselves when no one is listening. 

The work of Loban (1966) and Bernstein (l970) suggests that the child's 
early hypotheses concerning the function of language may have important implication 
for his later ability to communicate effectively with others. A child who 
focuses exclusively on expressive, social language, for example , might later 
have difficulty communicating in problem-solving situations. Thus the 
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language curriciiiuua wa\ deypted to familiarizing th.e child with ^11 the roles 
which language may perform. ^ 

Like the program of our predecessors, we regard the mother as the, major 
source of linguistic information for her child. Her speech and activity are 
the priiTJory variables through which we can affect the child's language. 
Operjating from a Piagetlan framework, we helieve that the essential function 
of maternal speech was to provide a source of information to which the child 
must accommodate his growing knowledge of language. The child's language 
changes radically in this a^e span. If the mother's speech is to provoke 
accommodation, it must also change. 

Yet little is known of the precise characteristics of maternal speech 
which serves this function. Some tentative prepositions were made in formulating 
the curriculum. In the early stages of language acquisition, research suggests that the 
mother acquaints her child with hoth the referential an^ expressive functions 
of speech; language can "be used to describe the world and to make social contacts. 
In this period we encoiaraged the mother to describe the child's activities to him 
ae they occur so that he may see this as a proper function of speech. She also 
used language in social games in order to suggest its expressive function. 

As the child starts to speak the emphasis of the curriculum shifted from the 
dMld's hypotheses ahout the function of language to the development of language 
itself. Our research and that of others (Nelson, 1973; Pfuderer, 19^9) 
suggests that the crucial charateristic of optimal materr ' speech now "becomes 
its responsiveness. At this stage we encouraged the mother to "base i^he content 
of her speech on the focus of the child's attention and the complexity of her 
speech on the child's level of understanding. We encouraged her to he sensitive 
to his incorrect and tentative classification system. Wh6n he misclassif ies 
phjects, she responds "by gently correcting him. When he calls a truck a car. 
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she says, "Yes, it's a kind of caXs that kind is called a truck/' rather than, 
for example , merely informing him , "No , that ' s not a car . " 

When the child starts to speak in sentences , the quality of maternal 
speech apparently chaJiges again (Halliday, I969). Now the mother engages her 
c\. A in dialogues, asking him questions, responding to his speech and asking 
him new questions to elicit more speech. By her example she teaches the child 
how to engage in adult conversation. Our data suggests that respondii^g to what 
the child says is particularly important. Presumahly the mother's expression 
of interest encotirages the child to initiate conversation himself. 
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The Play Curricxxlicn 

The play curriculum is linked to the oldest but perhaps most fragile 
tradition in early education. Since the ITth century, philosophers have 
defended educational schemes hased on the importance of physical acitivity, 
sensory stimulation, and experiences with ordinary, everyday objects for 
children's development. The opportimity to observe and manipulate a stick, 
a leaf, a cup, a shoe, — simple encounters with natural or people-fashioned 
things — have been held to be essentiul experiences for the development of 
mental life. At least two issues divided Lhese early viewpoints. The first 
issue was how thing-ideas were represented in the child's thought. Pestalozzi's 
position was perhaps the most static and physicalistic , whereas Dewey's was the 
most dynamic and functional. The second issue was whether planned adult inter- 
vention was necessary or beneficial. Here Rousseau emerged as an extremist 
on behalf of the child discovering the world on his own, whereas Pestalozzi 
eventually became the creator of a graded, adult-managed curriculum. Clearly, 
these issues are with us still today. 

The goal of the play curriculum was conceptualized as the elaboration of 
possibilities. For the child, this means the elaboration of varied activities — 
the probes, tests, and finding out procedures from which the child derives his 
knowledge of the complex interrelations among the properties of things, actions, 
and consequences. For the mother, it is the elaboration of the child's opportunities 
to encounter an environment suited to his intellectual and physical capacities. 

The play curriculum was based on three quite simple assumptions about the 
implications of play for cognitive development. Consider for a moment the 
Question, "Wiat can you do with a cup?" A child's answer (in actions or words) 
might be bang it , wave it , fit it into another cup put something into it , take 
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something QUt of it, dxink from it, or use it XQX a hat. Or, congider the 
complementary question, "What things can you drink from?" The child's ansver 
might include a cup, and in addition, a thimhle, a nutshell, or a paper hag. 
The firsU assumption of the play curriculum was that play can be usefully 
conceptualized as' the child's encpiinters vith problems of actions and problems 
of things; that possibilities can be- elaborated on either the activity side 
or the thing side; that many activities can be performed on a cup and many things 
can be either banged, fitted, or used as containers. Within this framework, the 
child's functional knowledge develops at the intersection of elaborated 
categories of actions and things. The scheme we are proposing is similar 
conceptually to that used by Wallach and Kogan (19^5) and others who have 
investigated creativity in older children and adults. Recent studies by Yarrow, 
Rubenstein, Pederson, & Jankowski (1972) an:d Clarke-Stewart (1973) suggest that 
the object experiences of young children may have important consequence for 
intellectual development. 

A second assumption of the play curriculum was that qualitatively different 
kinds of thinking appear in the child's solutions to action/thing problems. For 
example . the general problem of topological relations is at issue when the child 
fits one cup into another.' Simple ordering schemes are invplved when children 
arrange object in a row; ordering and classifying schemes are involved when 
cliildren build one tower of red blocks and another of blue blocks. Symbolic 
schemes, disconnections, and transformations luay be involved when the child 
treats the cup as if it were a hat, when he feed himslef, his mother or a doll 
from an empty cup, a bottomless tube or a tongue depressor. In varying degrees, 
these spontaneous play behaviors have been translated by other investigators into 
standardizred test items with specially designed materials, detailed administration 
procedures, and carefully established performance criteria. The assumption that 
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these "behaviors reflect or index i^jtellectual activity is therefore net novel 
or controversial. More unusual, perhaps, is the added assiunption that there 
is a fundamental tension "between two major categories of pro"blems which 
children pose, "between problems which concern things "as they are" and 
pro"blems which concern things "as they night he." In Piagetian terms we are 
proposing a tension "between the child's accommodation to the physical properties 
of material things and his assimilation of material things to an intellectual 
organizational structure. 

The third assumption of the play curriculum was that play flourishes in 
an approving, familiar environment in which the material resources are inter- 
esting and diverse, in which the child commands the initiative, adult expec- 
tations are scaled to the child's capacities, and "yes-no" riiles are clear 
and skewed toward "yes". In general, the object manipulation and exploration 
of children during the second and third years of life is enhanced by a change 
of materials (Mendel, 1958) and is inhibited by the presence of strangers or 
the departure of the mother (cf. Ainsworth & Sell, 1970). With respect to 
play opportunities provided in the home , our own observations and those of 
other investigators (Watts, 1973; Clarke-Stewart, in press; Yarrow et al. , 
1972) suggest that it is not unusual for children to be barred from cupboards 
and kitchen drawers, while their own, store-bovight toys are inaccessibly housed 
in a toy chest or playpen. Indeed, toys are in ^playpens as often as children, 
and the children and the toys are not always there together. In addition, 
criticism, correction, pressure to conform to an adiilt standards seems to dampen 
children's enthusiasm for materials and to interfere with their openness to the 
creative potentials of material things. The general tenor of these findings is 
rather surprising in one respect. The support and elaboration of play does not 
seem to require initiating, directive, teaching adults.^ Even the ameliorative 
program developed by Smilansky (1968) was highly effective when composed of the 
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teacher's extensions and elaborations of on-going sequences initiated "by the 
children. The available evidence thus suggests that the play of young children 
could "be promoted "by perceptive and unobtrusive maternal involvement and "by 
a thoughtfully planned material environment. 

In sum, the overarching goal of the play curriculum was to encourage 

\ at, 

mothers and children to appreciate the possibilities of things. The program 
evolved to implement this goal was based on three assumptions about the play 
of young children: l) it is a generative system of action-object relationships, 

2) the ^juxtaposition, in play, of things "as they are" and "as.jthey might be" 

has implications for cognitive development and 3) the environmental factors — 

both and long term — which influence the level and diversity of 

chile ^n'^ ^u.ay behaviors can be ^modi^ied by informed, elaborating, and 
unobtrusive interventions? by the mother. 
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The Social Curriculvun 

When one thinks ahout the problems involved in designing a social 
curriculum, it is immediately ohvious why this type of program has not "been 
popular. For one thing, an emphasis on social development is clearly out of 
synch with the current mood in American education, which stresses cognitive 
development and the acquisition of academic skills. But even more, there are 
problems with such a program (l) because it is difficult to conceptualize — 
perhaps because we have no tiniversally .accepted standards for social develop- 
ment, (2) it is difficult to formulate specific program principles because 
our knowledge about social development, even more than about cognitive or 
language development, is sketchy and has lacked a productive theoretical 
framework, (3) it is difficult, even once ^conceptualized, to communicate — 
unaccustomed as we are to talking about such abstract and diffuse concepts as 
love and responsiveness — to implement such a program because it is by its 
very nature so deeply personal and individual. Consequently, the social 
"curriculum" described here consists of a collection of rather tentative and" 
exploratory strategies which we hoped would foster children-' s social development. 

The goal of the social curriculum was conceptualized as the enrichment 
of interpersonal connections ~ in particular, and primarily, the connection 
between the child and his mother. The program did not presume to create bonds ~ 
but to supplement, enrich, and make more enjoyable those which already exist. 
The mother-child relation is central in the social curriciilum because it appears 
to be the key to the child's social development. Research suggests that it is the 
most important single bond for children under three, at least f6r those living 
at home with the mother as primary caretaker. It is also likely that this 

relationship critically affects the child's relations with people other than 
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the mother, and is therefore an important factor in the child *s continued 
socifiuL develojpent "beyond the initial tie. 

If we accept the mother-child relationship as fundamental and central in 
the child* s social development at this e^ly age (1 to 2-1/2 years), the main 
questions then "become: what does an ideal or optimal mother-child connection 
look like, and how can we deli"berately foster that ideal? 

In answer to the first question, Mary Ainsworth (Ainsworth &Bell, 1970) 
has provided one vivid glimpse in her o"bservatldns of children's attachment 
"behaviors in unfamiliar settings. One-year old children range in their "behavior 
toward their mothers in a s'trange lOom from totally ignoring her and spending 
all their time exploring the surroundings , to clinging to her continuously and 
refusing to "be separated. But the optimal attachment "behavior appears to "be 
that of children who are a"ble to use the mother as a geciire "base; they are 
happy to explore as long as they can return periodically to the mother,^ especially 
in stressful circumstances, for reassurance. 

Similar patterns of attachment "behavior were o"bserved in the study of 
mother-child interaction which was completed prior, to this project ( Clarke- 
Stewart, 197 In addition, the child's optimal attachment to his mother and 
his positive involvement with her were positively related to indices of his 
competence in other spheres of functioning, particularly language and cognitive 
development. Most importantly, there were three kinds of maternal "behavior 
which were most closely related to the child's competence. They were social 
stimulation (looking, playing, and talking to the cl^ild), expression of affection 
(smiling, caressing, and speaking warmly and positively to the child), and 
responsiveness to the child's social "behavior (responding immediately, contingently, 
positively, and appropriately to the child's expressions). However, the child's 
social "behavior at one age was a potent elicitor of positive maternal attention 
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at a later time. Apparently the child* s positive social behaviors contribute 
to th^mother-child relationship. 

The themes of the social curriculum emerged from thes^ empirical results. 
On theme was to provide opportunities for enjoyable social interaction' between - 
mother and child which promoted mutiial smiling, laughing, touching, talking,, 
and eye-to-eye contact. Such opportunities were used to encourage the mother 
to initiate games and social activities with the child (since such stimulation 
enhances children's competence) and to maximize the likelihood the child would 
smile and "turn on" the mother (since the child's social eijq^ressions increase 
the closeness of mother and child). At fir^st, social activities during home 
visits involved only mother and child". After the first few visits, when the 
child seemed r-eady to accept her participation, the home visitor joined in too 
but the mother-child\relationship remained central. Later, after 6 months or 
so, the mother was encouraged to invite father, grandmother, other family members, 
and, still later, other children to play too. Paral3,pl to -Riis trend 'of 
enlarging the mother-child relationship was a trend toward increasing the 
physical distance between mother and child. * The suggested social activities 
for mother and child became decreasingly dependent on physical contact and 
increasingly verbal in nature. A second tjieme was to create situations which 
would foster the mother's awareness and appreciation of the child's \anique 
individual qualities, his particular abilities, and his increasing maturity — 
especially in the area of social relations. The mother was encoura^d to give 
the child greater * independence and initiative rather than imposing her o\fn 
desireg and standards on his behavior, and to express her appreciation through 
positive behaviors to the child. A third theme was to demonstrate to the mother 
her OTO importance in the child's development, to convince her of her influence 
on his behaviors. Attempts were made to sensitize the mother to the meanings 
of the child's behaviors, to enhance her awareness of^her own responses to 
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these behaARiors and encourage her to respond immediately, positively, and 
contingently. The final theme was one of general education or consciousness 
raising. Mothers were encouraged to think ahout and helped to articulate 
there attitudes and goals for social developnent (for example they were 
asked to descirhe their notion of an "ideal" four-year old) , and then they 
were given iAformation ahout alternative ways of looking at issues, alternative 
roles, styles, and so on. The issues which were thus discussed included 
sibling rivalry, violence, sex roles,* social goals, social rules, and 

diiscipline. 

A word in conclusion — you may rightly infer that more than a5iy~ 
curriculun the social curriculum reflects the individual characteristics 
of mother, of child and of home-visitor. The home-visitor must give morq of 
herself to the interaqjtion — confidences, openness, frankness, warmth; she 
must he guided "by the mother's goals, tempo, tolerance, receptivity, and 
ability to comprehend aiid utilize curriculum ideas; she must be responsive to 
the child's spontaneous social activities. Far more than in the language 
curriculum or the play curriculum, the social curriculum relied upon the 
sensitivity and flexibility of the home visitor. 
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' CHAPrER II THE ASSESSMENTS: VARIABT^S AND PROCEDURES 

The core ciirricula considorod the child' a languat^e, play and social develop- 
ment. The naterials grew out of an attempt to understand the available li'tera- 
ture in each area, hnd to translate research findings and tentative hypotheses ahout 
childi^en's development into a form which would "be communicahle to parents. In the 
process, we found ourselves veavir^^ discontinuous and Tineven strands into a far 
lucve coherent story of early development than data and theories often warranted. 
V7e guessed and extrapolated, with one eye on other developmental psychologists who 
wo\ild examine the plausibility of our inferences and another on paren"ts who would 
— iieoTiore interested in helping their children than in the finer uncertainties of our 
state of knov3,edge. 

The next ta^k was to unpack our curriculiii^tories^-to work backwards from 
curriciilicn themes to variables, in order to identify relevant and usabie measures 
with which to assess th^^ results of our efforts. Tlie tendency of previous research 
in infant education to rely almost exclusively on IQ tects or cognitive measures 
(cf. Levenstein, 1970; Schaffer ScAaronson, 1972; GordQft fi; Jester, 1973; Fowler, 
1972), was clearly not suited to our purposes. We revorlced the available literature, 
used our own preliminary studies, and finally selected recording techniques, situa- 
tions, and measurement instruments whith were appropriate to curriculum issues, 
different behavioral systems, the ages of the children and the life circumstances 
of ovr families. The variables we chose and the methods we used to collect, reduce, 
and analyze the data are discussed in the following sections. 

First, a brief outline of the wriy assessments were organized. Mothers and 
children were seen for as:,essment purT>o3es before the home visits began (pretest- 
Assessment i) and at six-month IntervMls thereafter until the children were 30 
months of a^e. Each of thn four r4,3^>eL'f.ments consisted of a three-part series of 
different data ccllectioo sessions'. At each assessment^ the first session of the 

s 

series focujjed on langua/^e data; mot he?' and chi3d were seen in the home, 'rhe 
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second session consisted of naturalistic observations of mother-child interaction 
in the home. Tlie third session of the series focused on play and cognitive 
(^eve3.oprncnt ; mothers and children were observed in a laboratory setting. 

, 'TJfius, at each asr.essment , each mother and child vas seen a total of three 
different times, involving a total of 5 to 5-1/^:^ hours of data collection. The 
sequence of data collection was constant for all four assessments — firsi; language 
(home), then social (hon*e), ttten play (laboratory). Scheduling vas arranged so 
that the social visit (i.e.^ the home observation) took place approximately tvo 
weeks af;ter the language vinit^, and the laboratory observation took place approxi- 
mately one or tvo veeks after the social visit. To complete the three parts of 
each assessment recjuired approxinately 5 veeks , considerable organizational sym- 
pathy, regular prayer, and an occasional traaq.uiliser . " Most parents vere cheer- 
fully cooperative most of the time; they velcomed unfamiliar observers into their 
homes, answered endless questions, and braved hea-l^. and cold to visit the labora- 
tory. But despite the devotion and;^ patience of parents and researchers, strokes ► 
of natural calamity could not be avoided: mothers, children, and researchers • 
becojne ill, cars broke do^m, tajcls were late, mothers gave birth to babies, families 
went on vacation. Life 8.nd death, troubles and jby,''bften did net respect our 
research schedules, and as a result the. test series for some families took longer 
(9 weeks, in ono case); on a few occasions the sequence was taken out of order, or 
successive visits occurred within a day or two rather than the regular one to two 
week interval. Oi;b the. average , our attempt to maintain a six month schedule vas 
successful. The mean age of testing vas 12.3, 18.1,. 2ii. 7, and 30.3 months. 
Analyses of variance failed to reveal significant main effects or interactions for 
s^x or curriculum groups (see Appendix F, Table 20 ) . 

Over the y^ar and a half period, 19 people participated in data collection 
{ih of v:ho:ri also r>orved a:i home v^r^itors), and api^roximate'ly 8 others helped with 
coding, tallying, and data reduction. Tlae relatively large staff of trained 
research assistants made it possible to arrange "blind" testing- Since 7 different 



people were involved in cCrllecting language data., 6 jLn social and 6 in play, the j. 
influence of individual tiases was reduced. , . ' ' 

The complexities of language seem enormous hut the young child is peculiarly 
adapted to resolving them. How does he come to understand and speak the language 
of those who care for him? This puzzle has stimvilated a numher of detailed 
st^idies of c J/' ^ren's early language acquisition. A great many interesting issues 
hay,e been studied over the past decade, some more, fruitfully than others. Since 
our children were heing studied from 12 months ("before ^most children speak) to 
30 month^^ (vrhen most cjiilc: *en do so) our prohlem was to identify variables . likely 
to "be applicable over an age range in which change is more striking than stability. 

Vocabulaxy and syntax — the probleia of strixctura]. change . In the earliest 
studies, investigators kept records of children's multi-word combinations and then, 
to gain Insight into children's approach to syntax, attempted to write a grammar 
which would generate the utterances recorded. Typically, grammars were based on^ 
the distribution of words in the speech sample (Braine, 1963; Brown & Fraser, 196h; 
Miller & Ervin, 196k). Words which occurred in like settings were grouped into 
classes and rules witten which would generate the class combinations actually 
obtained. These studies gave rise to pivot-open grammars. Early two-word utter- 
ances were said to^ result from th^ combination of one of a small class of frequently 
used words, the pivots, with one of a larger class of open words. It was argued 
that children began with two-word; pivot-open constructions and progressed gradually, 
by a process of class differenM-ation and combination, to complete grammars 
(Mc^^eill, 1966). 

Theoretical <lif ficultics and mor-3 recent research (Bloom, 19tl; Menyial:, 1969.; 
Scbleisinger , 19Tl) » however ^ cast doubt on the usefulness of pivot-open theory. 
Some children's a^ftrances do' not fit this model, and even when they do, it is 
difficult to establish the basis for the pivot-ap(!::n classification. The major 
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failing of ther.e approaches apparently lay in their concentration on distributional 
evidence rather than on meaning, VTords were classified as alike because they 
occurred vith other similar words. Ilowver, children can use similar word combi- 
nations to express quite different mt^anings. Thus Bloom's (l9Tl) famous example 
"Itommy sock" which am signify possession of an agent-object re'' ationship depending 
on" the context. Recent studies have tried to write grammars which will not only 
predict word combinations but will also represent, pM pivot-open grammars did not, 
the different meanings which similar combinations can convey (Bloom, 19T1; Brown, 
19T3; Schleisinger , 19Tl)- However, multi-word combinations are the second phase of 
language acquisition, beginning at about the age of 20 m.onths. Although Brown (19T3) 
has . summarized approximately 20 studies of ear J;/ sjnitax, lending considerable 
coherence to the results of previous research, his smeary begins when syntactic 
constructions have become prevalent. 

The growth of ' children' s vocabulary, the accumulation of 200 to 300 words, is 
one of the more strikin.r^ developments of the second and third years of life. The 
f:rst phase of language acquisition, usually lastin{^ from 12 to* 30 months, is _ 
characterized by the development of words rather than syntax. IXiring this phase, 
the child amasses a vocabulary of between 25 and 100 words. Recently, Nolscn (l9T3) 
has gxplored the first vrords children learn. However, Nelson's study ends its 
detailed analysis as syntax begins . 

The lag between theije studies poses serious though not unsolYable problems 
for the assessment of language development "between 12 and 30 months. It is a case 
in which the qualitative structure of the child's performance undergoes substantial 
chan-ge but the research ideally requirqs a" single unit of micasurement able to 
represent the continuitv betv;een earlier and later forms. In order to assess the 
^OT^tcomes of the present ctud;^' , it was necessary to construct a single measure of 
the child^s level of lau^'uage production vrhich coald span an age range in which 
language changes from largely unintelligible utterances, to single words, to complex 
multi-word coiobinations . 
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In the study of syntax the accepted unit is the mean length of utterance (MLU). 
Generally this is computed according to the rules given by Brown (1973). This unit 
lias the advaiitaGc "both of videnj^read use and of providing an easy, if global^ repre- 
sentation of most aspects of linguistic complexity. Unfortunately MLU is not appli- 
cable to the period prior to sentence production. All children, no matter what the 
size <5'f their vocabulary, receive an MLU of 1.00 if they speak at least one word and 
no ntences. Moreover, a child who uses one sentence and .produces ten different 
single word utterances will receive a higher MLU than a child who uses one sentence 
and fifty different single word utterances. 

In the study of vocar^'.lary , on the other hand, thefe appear to be two possible 
units of measurement. One is the number of different words used, the other the 
simple number of words. To eWo\^ for variation in productivity, the number of 
different words can be coriverted to a t^^^e/token ratio (number of different words/ 
total number of words). Number of words can be converted to. a proportion of total 
utterances . 

For the study of vocabulary the number of different words has advantages 
dVer the simple number of wordR. The number of different words provides an 

indication of the size of the child's vocabulary which is ''jni nfluenced by any 

-.J 

variability in children's tendencies for repetition* Eliiiinating repetition is 
particularly important when comparing the ease with which certain children learn 
to use types of words. Some classes of words may, as will be discussed below, 
lend themselves to repetition more than others. Unfortunately, the number of ■ 
different words is not particularly useful as ari index of the development of 
syntax. Not only is it extremely time consuming to compute, but in some sense it 
penalizes more ladvajiced speakei*s. Advanced sjjeakers use copulas, past tense 
endings and other inflections which, although reflecting their advance' syntactic 
status, can be used in m.ost utterances. ^Ihus they use a smaller proportion of 
different word^^ yctv total words spoken than do children who do not use such 
inflnctionr . 
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______ Fortunately, in early speech the niunber of different words and the total 

number of words are highly correlated. When sentences "begin, the number of words 
per utterance is closely related to MLU (number of words per utterances using words). 
The nuTiher of words per utterance (hereafter referred to as proportion of words) 
thus provides > a compromise; it is a unit of measurement which can "be tised for 
representing "both the level of vocabulary development and the acquisition of syntax. 

There are technical problems as well. Research on early vocabulary development 
has generally relied on parental reports. The majority of these were constructed by 
linguist or psychologist parents who kept careful records of their children's 
language development (Lewis, 1951; Leopold, 19^9; Stern, 1930). More recently. 
Nelson's (l9T3) study of early vocabulary asked a group of mothers without special 
training to keep records of their children's first 50 words. The advantage of 
parental reports is that parents have a greater opportunity to observe their chil- 
dren than do outside observers. In the early stages of speech development, words 
occiir infrequently; during a two or three hour visit by a researcher the child may 
only produce a fraction of his total vocabulary. Further, early pronunciation is 
often inarticulate; many words are intelligible only to parents. The disadvantages 
of a parental recording system lie in the lack of reliability between observers. 
Parents vary ih their definition of words and in the accuracy of their records. 

Insofar as the$e irregularities index parental attitudes toward langauge and other 

i 

' behavior, they 

further complicjate an interpretation of the results obtained.' 

Studies of syntax have usually employed just the opposite approach. With a 

I 

few exceptions (Braine, 1963; Weir, 196 2), recent records of children's early 

' i 

sentences have been kept by outside observers, using taped and written records of 
children's speech (Bloom, 1970; Brown and Fraser, 196^; Miller & Ei^in, 196k ^ and 
many others). As children begin to speaJc in sentences, their production of 

"^Preliminary analyses revealed a correlation of .12 at^ l8 months between maternal . 
^ reportG and vocabulary counts obtained from a trained observer.' 
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intelligible utterances increases. Tape recording "becomes a necessity if a complete 
record is desired. Transcription of such recordings is a time consxuning task 
reqxiiring a trained observer. Most parents thus become ineligible for the task of 
record keeping. 

The methodology of parental reports is thus only applicable to vocabulary 
development. However, outside observers vith tape recorders can be used for the 
study of both vocabulary and syntax. In the present study, maternal reports and 
taped records were used to sample children's vocabulary, whereas taped records 
were used to obtain measures of other aspects of language production. 

In addition to problems of measurement and recording, there are problems of 
interpretation which Mnge upon how the utterances of yoTong children are best 
classified. Traditionally, children's vocabulary was classified according to 
parts of speech (McCarthy, 195^). Two objections can be raised to this practice. 
First, children's meanings are often at variance with those of the adult. If, for 
example, a child uses "daddy" to refer to all males rather than only to his father, 
it is a comnon rather than a proper noun. Further, words can be classified 
according to parts of speech only on the basis of the roles they play in sentences 
(Menyuk, I969). If the child speaks only in single words, parts of speech have no 
meaning for him. 

The alternative seems to be a semantic classification system. There are 
problems here as well. Meaning changes over time. The child can use "car" to 
refer to all moving vehicles today and only to cars' tomorrow. More important, if 
speech is holophrastic , the intended meaning of an utterance changes from moment 
to moment. "Car" can connote the desire for a car now and someone's possession of 
a car five minutes later. 

The present study found detailed semantic analysis extremely difficiilt and 
so adopted a compromise which is closer to parts of speech than to semantics. 
Children' n single word utterances were classified into parts of speech (see Appendix D) 
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However, where the child's meaning was clearly different from that of an adult's, 
the child's meaning was used as a basis for classification • Further, certain 
classification categories were introduced to allow for words which children frequently 
used differently from adults. The objection that children who do not speak in sen- 
tences do not have nouns, verbs, etc,, still holds true. However, the purpose of 
this classification system was not to invest the child with these categories?, 
but to relate his early language to the syntactic period in which parts of speech 
acquire meaning. 

The functions of lanRUap:e , In addition to promoting vocabulary, a goal of the 
language curriculum was to help children appreciate the multifold uses of speech. 
Our research (Starr, 197^) and that of Nelson (l973), indicate that as children begin 
to acquire words, they become aware of the possibilities of language as a communica- 
tion system. Gome children develop a language orientation toward describing objects. 
They learn nouns and adjectives. Others focus on social and expressive terms; their 
speech is devoted to expressing needs and desires. A similar orientation or general 
interest characterizes his first use of syntax (Starr, 19lh) . He continues to tali 
about things or to express his feelings toward others. In the present study, we 
examined the functional aspects of the language children used. The ability to use 
language descriptively is an essential comi:iunicative skill. In order to communicate 
ideas, the speaker must be able to accurately describe actions, objects, and the 
relations between objects or actions and objects. Between one and two and a half 
descriptive language is, of course, very primitive The child \isually only names 
an object or describes it; only at two and a half ^ . 3 he begin to relate two obje'cts 
or an object and an action. However, we assumed tl the ability to label objects ^ 
and their attributes was the forerunner of true descriptive speech. Demand speech 
represents the other side of the coin from descriptive language. Descriptive 
langmge deals with the world objectively; demand speech commxmicates the speaker's 
wants and needs. The child needs to acquire dem'and speech, for adult language is 
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used to obtain fulfillment from others as well as to describe the world. Again » 
demand speech between one and two and a half is primitive. The child generally 
combines one key demand word ("more" or "want") with the object or- action desired. 
We assumed that the use of these standard -phrases represented the early stage of 
demand speech, "* 

Between 18 and 2k months, children begin to grasp the conversation function 
of language. Interjections are a feature of any adult conversation: greetings 
and exclamations occtir regularly in informal settings. Yet interjections, when 
compared to descriptive or demand phrases are seen to have little content; they 
express emotions, not idec-p. In contrast, the presence of questions and answers 
in the child's language signals that the child is trying to use language to con- 
verse with someone, not merely to express feelings, describe objects or obtain 
fulfillment of his desires. Language with questions and answers soiinds like a 
dialogue rather than a monologue. Questions and answers appear relatively late 
in the course of language acquisition, becoming frequent only when the child acquires 
a rudimentary vocabulary and syntax (stein, 197^)- 

Although the child should be able to exercise most of the functions of language 
with a relatively limited vocabulary or syntax, there is some evidence that struc- 
tiiral and fxmctional aspects of language are not totally independent. How aspects 
of children's irttfiguage change with age and the developmental timetable for particular 
forms and fxmctions was a matter of considerable interest in our analyses of the data. 

Comprehension , There is now adequate evidence that linguistic comprehension 
precedes linguistic production (Fraser, Bellugi & Brown, 1963; Nelson, 1973; Smith, 
1970 ; Starr, in press )• \Ihen language acquisition is approached with a semantic 
model this statement seems almost a truism. In order to produce a construction' 
which will accurately convey his meaning, the child must have comprehended the 
meanings conveyed in other similar constructions. For example, the child who can 
convey an agent-action-object relationship such as "John throws the ball," must 
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have comprehended other similar sentences. Otherwise he might have combined John, 

\ 

throw, and tall in any other of a numter of possible permutations. 

The comprehension tests were designed to provide information on the relationship 
^ between comprehension and language production. The items Qn the Assessment 2 test 

described some of the relationships frequently commTinieated "by children's early 
sentneces. For example, some items described an e^febr^butive relationship, "Give 

more ball" or "Give big car." Other items described a possessive relationship, 

O 

"Give Mommy's purse," (for a further description of these relationships, see Brown, 
1973). We wished to compare the ease with which these various relationships were 
\inderstood at 18 months, and the frequency with which they appeared in the sentences 
of two-year-olds. 

The assessment of children's lanf^uag^e . The child's language production and 
comprehension were assessed in a variety of situations at each assessment. Assess- 
ments took place in the home and last 1 to 1-1/2 hours. Each session was preceded 
by a 5 to 10 minute chat vith the mother, during which time the observer briefly 
described each task. The situations were presented in an order designed to maintain 
the child's interest throughout the assessment session (see Appendix D). Thus 
specific tests (Comprehension, the Palmer) were interspersed with periods during 
which the child could play with toys as he wished. Periods of ad\ilt interact^.on 
(mother-child play, observer-child play) were interspersed with opportunities for 
the child to play alone. In most cases it was possible to keep the child happily 
involved. in the procee lings for the entire visit. • * 

Several portions of each assessment were taped on a portable cassette recorder. 
The tapes were used to assess the level of children's langiit ge production. Chil- 
dren's language was taped while they played vith an adiilt and while they played 
alone. , Toy sets were varied during interaction periods so that the children's - 
language production was sampled over a variety of interpersonal and material settings. 

■ > 
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Since transsituational reliabilities were moderately high, scores were combined 
over situations to produce the final measures of children's language productions. 
The measure of language usage were converted to percents "because of high 
variability in the total number of utterances. Two, observers classified a random 
set of 30 transcripts; interobserver agreement ranged from .95 to .98 (see Appendix 
D for additional details). The final set of measures were a) proportion of words 
(no. words/no. utterances, b) no. utterances/minute. The number of utterances per 
minute is positively correlated with tlxe level of children's language production 
(Nelson, 1973). Thus, to some extent, this measure, like the proportion of words, 
assessed linguistic ability. The number of utterances per minute was also 
assumed to measure the child's efforts to communicate in spite of limited lin- 
guistic ability. Children with a high number of utterances per minute try to tallw 
although they experience considerable difficulty in making themselves understood, 
c) % descriptive speech (no. description/no. uttersjices, d) % demand speech (no. 
demand object plus action/no. utterances), 3) % questions (no. quest ions /no. utter- 
ances, f) % answers (no. answers/no. utterances, g) % interjections (no. inter- 
jections/no. utterances) . 

The measures of children's vocabulary were a) percentage of nominals (no. of 
nominals/no? of words). A majority of early vocabulary words are nominals, and a 
very high percentage of nominal? in early speech seems to be characteristic of 
children who acquire a large and varied Vocabulary by two and a half (Nelson, 1973 p 
Starr, in press), b) percentage of modifiers (no. of actions/no. of words). Action 
words, like modifiers, account for aonly a small proportion of early vocabulary. 
However, action words must become more frequent if sentences are to become more 
complex; growth in the proportion of 'action words would appear to be required when 
the child begins to produce long sentences. 

Comprehcnnion was acr.ecsed at each assessment. Test items varied with the age 
of the children, but the same format was followed at each age level. The items were 
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designed to be of moderate<^^iffic\ilty for the age of the^ children tested. Since 
pilot work indicated that children generally performed better when test items were 
presented by the mother, such a procedure was followed here. The observer gave 
the mother a set of flagh cards, and asked her to read them, one at a time, to 
the child. If the child did not respond to the instruction on the card, the 
mother was allowel to repeat the item three times before proceeding to the next 
card. The child was given a standard set^ of toys containing all the objects men- 
tioned in his mother's instructions- After a break of five, minutes ^^-the mother 
was given a second set of cards and the child another set of toys.* The procedixre 
was then repeated. Items,' materials , and scoring procedures are described in 
Appendix D. 

The Palmer Concept Familiarity Inventory (1973) for 2 year ox^s was admin- 
istered at 2k and 30 months.. The test is a vocabulary comprehension test which 
assesses the child's ability to understand words which are commonly used to 
describe the attributes of objects. Each item presents the child with a pair of 
similar objects which might differ, for example, in color (e.g., a black horse 
and a white horse). The examiner then asks the child to point to one of ihe 
pair. The Palmer items used at each assessment are listed in Appendix D. 

Maternal S-peech 

Although the potentialities for language lieWithin the ^hild^ the language . 
he acquires is determined by- the culture in which he is born. A knowledge of the 
characteristics of that langauge is an aid to understanding the child's efforts 
to match it. Occasionally speech to the child has been assumed to be identical 
with speech between adults (Chomsky, 1957)* However, recent evidence suggests 
that speech to children varies in both form and content fron the way adults speak 
to one another (Bernstein, 1970; Hess & Shipman, 1965; Snow, 1972). 

The child hears speech from both his parents, from other adults and from 
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other children. In the preseot study, we regarded the mother as a major soTirce. 
of linguistic information for her child. Her speech and activity' are the primary 
variables through vhich ve sought to affect the child^s language. Operating from 
a Piagetian freonevork, we saw the essential function of maternal speech as pro^/i- 
ding the child a source of information ahout language to which the child must 
accommodate his growing knowledge of language. The child's language changes 
radically in this age span. If the mother's speech is provoke accoimnodation, it 
must also change. 

Yet little is known of the precise characteristics of maternal speech which 
serves this function. Some tentative propositions made in formulating the cur- 
riculum were translated into assessment measiores. In the early stages of 
language acquisition, the function of maternal speech is to acquaint the child 
with both tha referential and expressive -functions of speech; the mother uses 
language to describe the world and to initiate or maintain social contacts. It 
is an* aid to the child^s early langauge development if the mother actively 
initiates language experiences — if she uses it to describe objects or people, 
to direct the child's activity, *or to -express feelings. 

A? the child starts to speak, the mother's emphasis should shift from expan- 
ding the child's hypotheses about the function of language to the development of 
language itself. Our research and that of others (Nelson, 1973; Pfuderer, 19^9; 
Snow, 1972) suggests that the crucial characteristic of optimal maternal speech 
now becomes its responsiveness. At this stage the mother bases the content of her 
speech on the child's interests. She bases the complexity of her speech on the 
child's level of understanding. She is sensitive to his incorrect and tentative 
classification system. \Jhexi he misclassif ies objects she responds by gently 
correcting him, V/hen he ca]ls a truck a car, she says, "Yes, it's a kind of car^ 
that kind is called a truck," rather than, for example, merely informing him, "No, 
that's not a car," , 
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When the child starts to speak in sentences, the quality of maternal speech 
apparently changes again (Halliday, 1969). Now the mother engages her child in 

dialogues, asking him questions, responding to his speech and asking him new 

/ 

/ questions to elicit more speech. By her example she teaches the child how to 
engage in adult conversation. Our data (Stax^r, 197^) suggests that now responding 
to what the child says is particularly important. Presumahly the mother's^ 
expression of interest encotirages the child to initiate conversation himself. 

^ Structural analyses . Little research exists on the structiiral aspects of 

maternal speech. It seems reasonable to assume, for example, that the fi'equency 

of parts of speech in maternal language might influence children's vocabulary. 

♦Nelson (l973) found that the extent to vrhich mothers named objects affected their 

child's vocabulary. In addition, Bernstein (l9T0) suggested that variation in 

children's vocabulary of nouns, verbs, adjectives and adverbs was related fo their 

mother's speech. One puzzling aspect of children's early language is -the presence 

and absence of certain structural forms. This can be partially explained on 

grammatical grounds; questions and negations , for example, appear late and also 
** 

require complex transformations. Alternatively, it may be explained, as alluded 
to earlier, on the basis of the frequency of these forms in maternal speech. In 
the assessment of maternal speech, we examined structursil variables such as noun- 
verb diversity and the mother's tendency to use" complete sentences. 

Content . Maternal speech can also be analyzed according to its content. The 
largest portion of mother's speech to small children consists of directions for 
their behavior (Starr, 197^). The frequency of such directions may be related to 
language because it indexes the mother's general interest in her child's behavior, 
including his speech (Nelson, 1973). Directions were defined as any -suggestion , 
however mild, that the child <3o something. Directions thus included grammatical 
imperatives and atat^ments and questions that were actually directive in intent. 
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Like directive speech, speech which describes the child may "be an index of the 
riDther's general interest in her child.* To the extent that mothers who are 
interested in their children talk and listen to them more than* those who are 
not, speech describing the child may be beneficial for language developmenl^^,- 
Speech which describes the child's activities may be particularly beneficial' to * 
language; the referent should be easy for the Qhild to ascertain. The second 
largest portion of maternal speech to .the chilcl describes things (Starr, 197^) • 
Utterances which had an object as their real or implied subject were classified 
as Describing Things. "That's a ball," "^The ball is red," and "Where's the red 
ball?" are all examples of this category.- Directive and descriptive speech 
tends to be fairly informative. As the mother tells the child what to j3.o, she is 
labelling objecis and relations; as she describes people and things sh^> is using 
' adverbs and adjectives. Some maternal speech conveys relatively little informa- 
tion .regarding the relation betvedln language and events. Many mothers speak 
ilmost exclusively in inter jections~"Wov! " "Oh, oh!" "Good!" "Atta-boy!" "Stop!"--, 
bhe stereotypic language of verbal reinforcement. Although possibly an effective 
[means of controlling .the child's behavior and certainly an important language 
function, interjections provide a relatively skimpy communication model. 

The assessment of maternal speech . At some point in each assessment, the 

mother was asked to show her child standard sets of toys. Mothers were aware "that 

this portion of the visit was taped, but they were not told that their, own speech 

was of interest." Matei:nal speech directed toward the child during this segment . 

was transcribed by a trained typist, checked and then coded whenever possible by 

the research assistant who collected the data. Again, measures were combined over 

situations to produce the final measures of maternal speech. These measures were 

a) % di^rective speech, b) % (^scribing things, c) % describing the child, d) % 

descriliing other peo^^le, e) fo interjections, f) % questions, g) noiin/verb diversity,, 

■ *' • * » 
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h) % complete sentences • In the factor analysis, complete sentences which were 
questions were separated from negative and simple active, affirmative, declarative 
sentences in order to distinguish the mothers' tendency to promote conversation 
from her tendency to use grammatically complete statements. A final measure, l) ^ 
maternal responsiveness, took into accoTint the contingeacy "between the child* s 
utteraA^ce and the mother's response. When the child speaks little, a maternal 
language ^style which is highly contingent offers the child a relatively limited 
sample of speech. Once the child is producing langua^, mothers with e-.responsive 
style say more, and at that point, what they way is likely to "be linked to the 
child's interests and activities. Additional details regarding coding, calcula- 
tion of scores, and reliahilities can "be found in Appendix D. 

Children's PHay: .Style and Structure . 

Children's play, although widely heralded the yoTing child's dominant form of 
spontaneous activity, is perhajDs the least well documented and studied behavior of 
those we are considering.' VJhether simply the spontaneous expression of dbildren's ' 
competence (Piaget I962, I966; Sutton-Smith, 196?, 1971) > or a process which 
promotes cognitive growth (Bruner, 1972) has "been debated "hut not resolved. Indeed, 
if we consider play ar a complex behavioral system with multiple 'forms and fimctions , 
it is unlikely that the question of its role in children's development will be resolved 
at the level of the global- label /used to stake out the domain of the activity; just as 
children's language needs to be partitioned into useful analytical categories, so it is 
necessary to partition play into smaller units which permit systematic observation. 

Style of play . The contrast between specific exploration and dWrersive explora- 
tion (Berlyne, I96O; Hutt , 1970; Niinnally & Lemond, 1972) typically provides the 
basis for measuries of childien's style of play. 

Suppose a child's activitiec^ are divided into an action component and an object 
component. In specific exploration, the relation is that of many actions to one 
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object — individual actions might be brief or sustained j but the child samples one 
object while selecting broadly from his repertoire of behavior: A child might pick 
up an oVject and then shake, bang, mouth j or throw it. In diversive exploration , 
the relation is of one action to many objects' — the child samples broadly from the 
objects in an array but narrowly from his behavior repertoire; A child might pick 
up one object after another, thus holding the action component consxant. It is 
evident that a child who contacts many objects and who does many things with each 
of them within a given period of time will show a relatively highT^te or action- 
object change. In order to summarize different patterns of action-object relations, 
at least three variables seem necessary: (a) one which reflects tHe extent to which 
a child restricts his activity to a particxilar preferred object, (b) another which 
considers the diversity of objects contacted and (c) a third which considers the 
rate at which actions and/or objects change. ^ :* • 

In situations which permit choices, it is possible to examine childi'en's sus- 
tain^ ^ directed involvement with individual objects (Kagan, 19 'i^*^; Reppucci , 1970; 
McCall, 197^) J as well as the diversity of their contacts (Goldberg & Lewis, 19^9; 
Messer & Lewis, 1972). According to one point of view, a young child's tendency to 
engage in sustained "directed activity (based on the time spent' with particular 
objects) indexes a reflective style of problem solving (Pederson & Wender , 1968; 
Kaftan, 1971; Reppucci, 1970). 

According to other investigators, preference for a partictilar object and 
the tendency to contact a great^ many different objecl^s reflects the child's 
level of information processing (Messer &: Lewis, 1972). However, there is some 
reason to bolieVe that some components of children's activity with objects index 
an emotional response to sitiiational stress associated with the presence or 
approach of an unfamiliar person (Ainsworth & Bell, 1970; Maccoby 8c Feldman, 197^:::) 
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The relation between age and children's style of play is also unclear. If, 
for example, a high rate of action-ohject change is a sign of impulsivity, one 
might expect to find'a decline with age; if, however, the measure reflects infor- 
mation processing skills, one might expect an increase with age. If the specific 
exploration of a preferred ohject is related to the breadth of a child's behavioral 
repertoire, one might expect to find an increase with age as new- activity schemes 
become functional; if^the child's tendency to sample objects broadly is linked to 
a process whereby children come to know about novel objects in the environment, one 
might expect to find a decline in diyersive exploration as children ^s experience 
with objects expands. If style measures index; children's emotional responses to 
.xinfamiliar persons and situations, one might expect an increase between 12 and 30 
months on all measures as unfamiliar people and places have a less disritptive 
influence on play. 

Struc ture of Play . Although the action side of play is of considerable theo- 
retical interest (Berlyne, I96O; Millar,, I968; Hutt ^ 1970; Nunnally & Lemond, 1972), 
measures of curiosity, exploratory or manipulative behavior are often based on the 
object side-.-the duration, latency, or frequency of object contacts* Distinctions 
among actions are most likely to be made in studies which present the child with 
one object at a time. For example, Switzky et al. (l97^) differentiated exploration 
(the examination of an object visually and tactually) from play (rhj'i^hmic mani- 
pulation of the object or use of it symbolically to represent something else). 
In a recent t^tudy of free play, McCall (197^+) defined finer qualitative categories 
(e.g., mouthing, appropriate behavior, secondary and tertiary circular responses), 
which r.hoved significant changes between 8 and 12 months of age. Yeib to many 
developmental theorists (Placet, 1962; V/erner & Kaplan, 196^4) the form^^or structure 
of the activity is the most consequential aspect of the way children's object tran- 
sactions change witn uge. Indeed, a recent observational study by Inhelder, Le'zine 
Sinclair & Stombak (1972) posited that /luring the second year of life chtirjA'ios in 
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the way children manipulate objects should parallel changes in their tendency to 
use objects symbolically. Suppose activities are classified according to their 
structural characteristics. In a Piagetian taxonomy , '^one-object activities would 
be the most t)rimitive. Hie child manipulates one object at a time as if it were 
an undifferentiated whole, using sensory-motor behaviors such as pushing, pulling, 
throwing, waving. At a somewhat more advanced level, children manipulate the parts 
of objects (wheels, knobs) and place two- objects in relation to one another (i.e., 
on top of, into, next to) often goA^erned by an appai^ent recognition of how objects 
typically go together (cup on top of table, spoon into cup). Presumably, such acti- 
vities reflect the child's differentiation and organization of spatial relations — 
both the relation of a distinctive part to the whole and the relation of one object 
to another. Finally, the child comes to acknowledge other characteristics of ob- 
jects (e.g., roundness) and to use these characteristics in his organization of 
them. It is at this level that he is able to solve form board problems or put 
rings on a stacking pole. It is also at this time that the child begins to build 
towers and rows in which objects are systematically ordered with respect to physical 
spatial, or temporal schemes. It should be noted that age norms for items on infant 

developmental tests (cf. Bayley, 19^9) seem to fpllov a similar sequence. From 
a developmental perspective, the striking phenomenon is that prior to. a certain ^ 
time, the task of putting a round form into a round hole simply doesn't^ make 
senre to the child. The progression svggested by these observations is as foll- 
ows : The child initially performs action routines on an object treated as if it 
were a distinctive, undifferentiated pattern', unrelated at any given time to 
other ob.iects in an ai^ray. Then, as individual object patterns become decomposed 
and dimensionalized, hew patterns of "objects-in-relation" can be constructed by 
way of special combining activities which can be applied iteratively (e.g., one 
block on top of another). The appearance of pretend play at about this time seems 
to be associated with a new way of organizing relations between objects. If, as 
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Piagetiaxis claim, activity-object representations are initially acquired through 
imitation (i.e., the figura-uive aspects of intelligence), the development of pre- 
tend sTibstitutions vould seem to depend upon the functioning of a second, more 
sophisticated process (i.e,, the operative aspects of intelligence) which can 
"break down, code and combine the central elements of activity-object representation! 
Thus on theoretical and empirical grou'-ds, there is some reason to believe that how 
children use objects changes with age, and that how they use objects in play 
expresses the practical, adaptive side of cognitive development. 

Two quite different aspects of play — its style and its structure—seem to have 
different implications for children's social and intellectual development. Vfith 
respect to style of play, interpretations disagree considerably, and how variables 
asL^ciated with children's style of play change with age is uncertain. The devel- 
ppmental implicationr, of the structural aspect of play seem clearer. Changes in 
the way children use objects between 12 and 30 months—most especially, the way th^j 
impose upon objects relatively sophisticated modes of organization — presumably 

reflects the^ child's acquisition of mental structures which ha^re to do with 
objects-in-relation to other objects. Th*" case for individual differences is 
less cleai^, although one would expect more sophisticated ways of dealing with 
objects to be related to indices of intellectual competence. 

The play cui^riculum evolved out of the notion that play was a childhood 
activity which, when unenc^ambered by stress and supported by an interest in 
objects J enriches children's experiences with the features and workings of 
physical things. We expected childrcrn. in the play ciu*riculum to be more varied 
in their activities and more sustained in their interests. \le also expected play 
children to shew relatively more mature forms of activity — more symbolic play, 
and more sophisticated object combinations. 
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Assessment Procedures > In order to examine style and structure within a 
single observational system, it was necessary to devise a procediire which took into 
account "both action and otject. The scheme eventually developed was "based on a list 
of approximately 50 core verhs which descrihed specific actions (puts into, fits, 
lines up, hangs, fingers, feeds, stirs, and so forth), A verh could only he coded 
when a child's contact with an ohject was visually directed (except for mouths) 
and although non-tactual contacts were coded (such as kicks), they occixrred infre- 
quently. A verh code was always followed hy the name of the bb.ject contacted, so 
that the hasic unit of observation was an action-ohject event. An observer, sta- 
tioned behind a one-way viewing window in a room separated from the playroom, 
orally recorded on tape the child* s ongoing action-object behavior blocked into 
10 •second intervals by a timer a'^t ached to the microphone. 

Each verb was assigned on an a^ priori basis to a broader structural category — 
a verb such as fingers designated a non-specific exploratory behavior (M^), verbs 

such as bangs or shakes referred to a well-defined sensory-motor action (M2), a 
verb such as puts into designated a simple spatial relation (Mi|), verbs such as 
feeds or stirs designated a pretend activity (P)? The verbs and structural 
categories, and coding rules are given in Appendix CII; Table Ci and Appendix 
cm). The transcribed protocol from which scores were tabulated contained a 
structural activity code for whenever an action or object changed within a 10- 
second time interval and a list of the objects used by the child. Observer 
training and post-training reliability procedures are described in Appendix CII. 
Observer reliabilities taken over assessments were based upon 30 play episodes 
in which two observers were stationed in separated observation rooms. By 
pairing each of the five observers with every other observer, the sample of 30 
represented three sets of 10 complete .pairs. Another set of reliabilities, 
obtained only for selected key measures, were based on a larger sample of 100 
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children. Estimates of observer agreement for the sample of 30 were "based on the 
ratio of the smaller score to the larger score, averaged over ohseryer pairs, 
whereas correlation coefficients were obtained for the larger sample. 

The following measures of style and structure were derived from the "basic 
coding scheme. Ohserver reliabilities are given in parentheses. 

1. Play Style: (a) Tempo of play, "based on the numher of action-ohject units : 
por 10 sec. interval, reflects the rate at which the child changes either the 
o"bJect he is using or what he is doing with it. Higji scores reflect two sources 
of diversity — one from actions and one from things. Low scores could mean either 
that the child's activity was punctuated "by pauses, or thai it was highly repeti- 
tive {% o"bserver agreement (30) = 96%\ r = .9^0. (h) Focay6hject Involvement 
(FOX) indexes the degree to which the child's interests tend to converge on one 
or two preferred o"bJects. Each child has two FOI scores: FOI (l) ir "based on the 
number of intervals in which the child contacted his most preferred ohject 
(o"bserver agreement (30) = 9W) and FOI (2) is "based on the child's second most 
frequently contacted o"bJect (o"bserver agreement (30) = 95%)- In the final analysis, 
FOI (2) was subtracted from FOI (l) to o"btain a measure of the narrowness of the 
child's preference, (c) Object Diversity reflects the "breadth of a child's explora- 
tory activity. The score is calculated as the number of different o"bjects a child 
contacted during an o'bservation period (o"bseryer agreement (30) = 92^; r^ = .93). 
(d) % Executive Failure was a measvire designed to assess how well a child was able 
to carry out an intended activity (observer agreement (30) = Ql%) . According to 
Bruner (1968), skilled action ^both in its sensory-motor and its cognitive aspects, 
should increase during the second and third year of life. An executive failure was 
coded for sensory-motor failures (cup tips as the child is trying to put a spoon in) 
or cognitive failures (trying to put a spoon into the blind end of a jar). Four 
additional measures, positive affect (92%) y negative affect (95%) > looks mother (87^) 
and looks experimentor (85!^) assoss the social-emotional aspects of play'. 
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2. Play Structure: In the analysis of age effects for structural variables both 
frequency scores and proportions were used. Proportions were based on the fre- 
quency of a given form of • activity divided by the total number of activities, 
(a) Level 1 activities are those which involved actions with a single object. 
One-object activities were considered to be the least mature form of play, which 
should show a decrease during the first year of life {% observer agreement (30) = 
66%). (b) Level 2 included activities which indicate that the child either dif- 
ferentiated part of an object from the whole (such as turning the wheel of a truck) 
or placed one object in relation to another (spoon on cup, pot in truck) {% obser- 
ver agreement (30) = 875^). (c) Level 3 consisted of activities which involved some 
constraint due to either the properties of an object (fitting spoon through the 
bars of the crib) or due to an ordering scheme imposed by the child (lining up two 
cups, making a row of chairs). Level 2 and Level 3 activities were expected to 
increase between 12 and <80 months {% observer agreement (30) = &2%\ t^qq - -Sp). 
Since Level 3 activities occurred relatively inft^eq.uently. Level 2 and Level 3 
activities were combined in later analyses, (d) Pretend activities were analyzed 
separately on the assumption that pretend .play reflected changes in the child's 
ability to represent familiar nativities and events {% observer agreement (30) = 
&2%\ ijj^QQ = .89). Briefly, a pretend activity was defined as one which resembled 
a practical everyday event displaced from its practical context (such as the 
motions of eating from a spoon In the absence of food, the motion of reclining 
with closed eyes without going to aleep) . ,In more elaborate pretend activities, 
the child might treat an inanimate object as if it were animate (feeding a dolly 
putting a stuffed animal to sleep, or engage in typically adult activities (read- 
ing a book, telephoning). In coding structural activities^ a superordinate code 
(Ml, P) could be used when no verb from the 50 verb list was applicable. Additional 
details regarding the coding system., inter-observer and transsituational reliabil- 
ities and behavioral criteria can be found in Appendices CII and CIII (see also 
Tables CI, C2, C3). 
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The children were ohserved diiring tvo 10-minute episodes, A different toy 
set (consisting of 1I4 toys) was presented at the beginning of each episode (see 
Appendix CI for toy lists). Toy Set I contained materials which tend to suppoi^t 
pretend play (a truck-like truck, a doll-like doll, cup-like cups, €uid so forth). 
The materials in Toy Set II were roughly matched to those in Toy Set I with respect 
to general size and shape. Scores were moderately correlated across toy sets 
(ranging from £ = .37 to £ = .U8; see Appendix CII,' Table C3, for tronssituational 
reliability coefficients). In order to^ simplify the analysis, scores were averaged 
across toy sets. In both play episodes, the experimenter suggested five pretend 
ploy themes to the child (e.g. , "The baby is hungry, feed the baby"), at approxi- 
mately one- to two-minute intervals. Pi'ocedural details are described in Appendix CI 

Maternal Play Style 

The curriculum encoui'aged an elaborative style of ad\ilt participation in the 
child's play. The emphasis was not on the total amount of an adult's activity, nor 
did the curriculum encourage a didactic mode of maternal interaction. As defined 

in the curriculum, elaboration is an interactive concept based on the adiilt's 
response to the child's activity. If the child is banging on a drum, the mother 
might propose that he try banging on something else, thereby encouraging' the 
child to extend familiar schemas to new things. The mother might also propose . 
an elaboration on the action side by suggesting that the child try rolling the 
drum, thereby oxpandin^ the range of schemas applied to an object'. Since yoTong 
children often lack the fine motor skills necessary to carry through activities, 
the mother's role in helping the child (by steadying the drum, or retrieving it 
when it is out of reach) was a3.so stressed. A helping activity was one in which, 
the mother proposes no change in the child's activity. The definition of parti- 
cular play entries were based on whether the mother proposed a change in the 
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Child's action, or otject, or "both. Figure 2 indicates how elatorative and un- 
related entries were conceptualized • The curriculum attempted to enhance the 
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diversity of children's play, by encoiiraging the mother to notice the fine details 
of the child's activity and to respond within the framework of the child's interest. 
How might a mother's play style change as the child grows older? One might argue 
that an elahorative style is "natiiral," and that, "by its very natixre, it would be 
linked to the child's behavior and therefore tend to keep pace with the child. 
On the other hand, mothers might tend to perform spectacles for children when they 
are young — to entertain and amuse them until the children themselves develop the 
skills needed to perform varied* object activities. Finally, one might argue that 
mothers become more ambitious for their children as they grow older, and that with 
age they become more prone to tutor their child in the appropriate use of objects. 

Assessment Procedures . The assessment of maternal play style was based on 
the scheme described earlier. At each assessment, mother and child played 
together for periods lasting from h to 8 minutes. The toy sets contained a 
large number of attractive commercial toys. A mother's activity was coded 
whenever the mother handled an object with some gesture indicating an attempt 
to attract the child's interest (several mothers tended to play with the toys 
themselves, often with their backs to^ the child). Maternal behaviors were con- 
tinuously coded on a pre-established form. Reliabilities were based on the 
record of two observers (one stationed inside the playroom and the other sta- 
tioned behind a one-way viewing wirdow) obtained for 75 children at 12 months 
and 100 childi-en at l8 months. A detailed description of procedures and materials 
is given in the Appendix (CI, CII, Tables cU, C5). 
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The mother's play entries were scored according to the following categories: 
(a) Elaborative entries referred to those in which either the mother's choice of 
ohject, or her choice of activity matched the child's activity, (h) Unrelated 
entries were those in which the mother varied "both activity and otject. (c) 
Helping entries re those in which the mother's siiggestion involved neither a 
change in activity or object (e.g. , vhen the mother steadied a toy, or handed the 
child another "block, or part of a toy to maintain this ongoing activity, (d) 
Imitative and reciprocal activities were those in which the mother either repeaoed 
what the child had done (without changing ohject or activity) or in which the 
mother repeated an interactive activity (e.g., child rolls peg to mother, mother 
rolls peg hack to child). For a more extensive discussion of behavioral criteria 
see Appendix CIII. 

Elaborative and helping activities were difficult to distinguish, and 
imitative-reciprocal activities occvirred infrequently. ^ In the final analysis, the 
index of an elaborative play style was the ratio of difference between elabcrative< 
helping entries and unrelated entries and unrelated entries to the sum of all 
activities coded fobserver agreement (30) = 91%l £.76 " -85)- In addition, the 
total number of maternal play entries (observer agreement (30) = 89^; 1^6 ^ '82) 
was analyzed. 
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Social Development 

Undoubtedly the most intense feelings of childhood involve the social^ ties 
"between a child and significant others in his environment. How the infant comes 
to form and extend social relationships, how he constructs a theory of his social 
world "based on interactions with the significantt>people in his life, has received 
attention in the past from investigators of different theoretical persuasions and 
research propensities. Researchers studying maternal -deprivation, infant attachment, 
and children's social play have provided descriptions of various social phenomena 
which appear during childhood. Ethologists, psychoanalysts, social learning theo- 
rists, and cognitive-developmental. theorists have offered explanations for the 
appearance of these phenomena. More recently, the child's social world has been 
emphasized "by those interested in early education. Realizing the pervasive influ- 
ence o{ the social environment on the child's development, educators have expressed 
concern about the interactions "between caregiver and child in day care centers, and 
homes (Fein,& Clarke-Stewart, 1972; Andrews, Bache, Blumenthal & Wiener, 1975; Lasater 
Briggs, Malone, Giliam, & Weis"berg, 1975; Leler, Johnson, Kahn, Hines,& Torres, 1975)* 

According to several recent studies (Clarke-Stewart, 1973; Watts, 1975) > the 
child's relation with a primary caregiver in infancy appears to "be of considerable 
importance to the child's social and, perhaps, intellectual development during the 
post infancy period. Research suggests' that the mother-child relation may be the 
most important single social tie for children under three, at least for those living 
■ at home with the mother- as primary caretaker. It is also likely that this relation- 
ship critically affect:? the child' s relations with people other than the mother, and 
is therefore an important factor in the child's continued social development beyond 

a 

the initial tie. This suggestion, as well as being a basic tenet of psychoanalysis, 
is supported by ovidencje from a* recent observatxon study* of children's social 
development ( Clarke-Stewart , 1973). 

' COOyl 
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The child's social behavior . In the literature on early social development, 
a focea concept is the child's "attachment" to his mother.- Ethologists (Bowlhy» 
1969) conceptualize this phenomenon as an expression of the infant's innate 
"biologiqal impulses to cling and to follow; learning theorists (Cairns, I967) 
consider it an outcome of conditioning which pairs the presence of mother with 
satisfaction of a primary need; "but the most popular current stance is that the 
child's attachment to his mother derives from an interaction "between hjis innately 
predif.posea "behavior pat-J^erns and 'environmental conditions, namely "behaviors of 
the mother (cf. Ainsworth & Bell, 1970; Schaffer 8s Emerson, I96U; Maccohy fc 
Masters, 1970 ). The concept of attachment, in it narrow connotation of *aa 
integrjated "behavior pattern which is apparent only, upon separation from or re\inion 
with the mother, or when stress is imposed, is hut one aspect of the child's social 
development , however . The frequency and content of the child's Initiative and 
responsive social behaviors to the mother and to^ others .are., more direct measures 
of how a child evokes and maintains social encounters. Recent research indicates 
that a child's social "behaviors towurd the mother — such as looking, smiling, or 
vocalizing to her — may influence the. mother's soqiahility toward the child 
(Clarke-Stewart, 1973T/ 

The second area ^hich has received considerable attention in' the literature 
on social development has "been the child's reaction to siferangers (cf. Schaffer & 
Emerson, 196U- Rheingold, 1956; Morgan & Ricciuti, I969; Fleener 8p Cairns, I969; 
Macco"by & Feldman, 1972). The variables examined in these studies are often 
"stranger anxiety" or "wariness." Measurement of these varieibles h^s often been 
confounded by potentially stressful circumstanced, like the absence of the mo-f:her 
or the unfamiliarity of the setting. These studies haye often emphasized negative 
reactions to the stranger (Cohen, 19TM and neglected positive -behaviors. However, 
recent research indicates tl^at children's reactions to unfamiliar persons are fre- 
quently positive during the neoond year of life (Clarke-Stewai't-, 1975), depending 
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on circumstance or previous experience (Ricciutl» 197'*l Fein & Apfel, 1975). 

The measures of the child *s social deyelppment used in th^ present studjr 
consisted of social "brehaviors toward the mother and toward si^rangers'. The^ 
child^'s relationship with his mother was evaluated "by ohservations of the 
behaviors which occur as mother.^ and chil . go ^ahout their normal, daily acti-' 
vities in the home. Mother and chil^ were also observed in. a semi-strucrtured 
la1&^)ratory situation^ Behavior upits describing' the child's reactions to the 
mother included the child's enjoyment of social contact with her, the frequency 
with which he initiates social^ interactions and his positive and appropriate 
social responsiveness to her advances or siiggestions . Also observed was his 
physical contact with her, the mode of contact he uses most frequently when 
interacting with her, and the frequency of his expression of positive and 
negative eniotion. The child's reactions to Tonfamiliar persons were observed 
in the home and in a semi-structured laboratory situation. Mthough natural- 
istic observations in the home are often discussed as if no one but mother 
and child are present, there is, in fact, an observer. The observer may be, a 
more or less familiar person, but she is always a pleasant person with whom 
mother anu child have a friendly though brief exchange before the observational 
period begins- As far as the child is concerned, the observer may constitute 
an interesting social being with whom to establish friendly social contact. One 
might suspect that as children become increasingly sensitive to finer aspects of 
their immediate social environment, the observer would increasingly attract 
interest and that the interest might be greater for children exposed to regular 
home visits. In a sense, the observer -and^ the mother are possible targets for 
social overtures. Thus in the home observations it is possible to examine the 
-child's preference for interaction with the mother relative to his interaction 
with the observer, althoiogh the observer makes no attempt to initiate or maintain 
interactions. Variables describing positive social behaviors toward an unfamiliar 
person in the home were "similar to those indicated above for the child's behavior 
toward the mother. CG02i3 



Maternal ■'behavior * The child's social "behavior, is only half the story of 
children's social experiences. The other half is concerned with the characterise 
tics of the child's social environ^nent — most specif ically> the social "behaviors 
of his parents toward him. For an analysis of the child's social experiences, the 
literatu'i'e on mother-child interaction is relevant. The following statements 
summarize results and conclusions of several studies: the niMbet of people in 
the child's world and the frequency of his exposures to them do not seem signif i- « 
cantly related to his social development (Clarke-Stewart, 1973; Gewirtz, 1965', 
Ainsworth, 19^3; Schaffer & Emerson, 196i+). ^Social development does appear'to "be 
related to the frequency v'lth which the mother expresses positive emotion to the 
child (Clarke-Stewart, 1973; Stel-n et al. , 1969; Yarrow, 1963), the amount of 
social interactive stimulation she provides ( Clarke-Stewart , 1973; Schaffer & 
Emerson, 196^1; Walters & Parke, 1^65). Particular interactive "behaviors which 
are imx^ortant include touching (Casler, I968) , smiling (Gewirtz, 1965)5 talking 
(Clarke-Stewart, 1975 ; Goldberg & Lewis, 1969)j and eye td eye' contact (Moss & 
Rohson, 1S)67;' Clarke-Stewart , 1973)". Of considerable importance, is the consistency 
of the mother's contingent responsiveness to the child's expressive "behaviors 
particulai^ly his social behaviors (Ainsworth & Bell, 1970; Clarke-Stewart, 1973). 

Apparently,, "tuning in" and a print of .contact between infant and caregiver 
are important dimensions. But in order for the child to develop effective social 
transactions he may need others in his environment "who will not only respond to 
him, but who will respond in a way that is predictably related to his oxn behavior 
(Yarrow, 1961), creating in the child a generalized expectancy of positive response 
(Lewis & Goldberg, 1963) and .creating for the child opportunities for new 
behavioral adaptations (Kessen, 1968). * 

In the present study, we observed those maternal behaviors shown by Other 
research to be influential aspectii of the child's social environment. Vfe 
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observed variables such as the mother *s expressions of affection and her stimu- 
lation of the child hy talking to him, playing with him, her tendency to praise, 
criticize or npstrain the child's activity. 1 . ^ 

Mother-child interaction . The design of the Isocial curricula and the 
variables used to assess it yere derived largely from a longitudinal study of 
children between 9 and 18 months of age ( Clarke-Stewart , 1973). In the study, 
36 mothers and children xere repeatedly observed as they interacted more or 
less naturally at home. The findings suggest that the notion of interaction 
requires fairly explicit behavioral definitions. ^ ' >^ 

First, the child's positive involvement with the mother were positively 
related to indices of his competence in other spheres of functioning, particularly 
language and cognitive development. Children who were most competent in all areas 
of deVelopinent showed a pattern of development in which interest in the mother was 
balanced with independence. Although they spent over Q0% of the time they were awake 
in the cairie room as the mother, they were physically close to her (within h feet) 
only about half of their time, and in actual physical contact only from 'J% to 20% .kt 
11 months and even less {h% to lh%) at IT months. Children who were lowest on 
measures of overall competence, on the other hand, either never touched their 
mother or were in physical contact with her more than 30^ of the time. Competent 
children demonstrated the highest proportions of smiling at mother, having eye-to- 
eye con^acii with her and playing with her. In fact, these mother-child pairs 
interacted more frequently in every modq except physical contact and routine 
caretaking. 

O:^cond, for competent children, the behaviors of mother and child when inter- 
acting were more likely to be contir xt upon and responsive to the actions of the 
other person. Neither mother nor child was operating in isolation; their contact 
was reciprocally interactive. The development of an optimal mother-child relationship 
appeared to depend upon the pairs working out mutually satisfying and balanced inter- 
Q action patterns." 

^ , * Cubs 
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Finally, when patterns of causal direction wer.e examined, it was discovered that 
there were three kinds of early maternal behavior which were most closely related to 
the child's competence. They were social stimulation (looking, playing, and talking 
to the child), expression of affection (smiling, caressing, and speaking warmly and 
positively to the child), and. responsiveness to the child's social "behavior 
(responding immediately, contingently, positively,* and appropriately to the child's 
expressions). However, in th-^se families (which were comparable to those in the 
present sample) affectionate and playful maternal "behaviors .were relatively 
infrequent (accounting for only \% of the o"bserved time the child was awake). An 
additional finding was that tlie child's eai^ly social "behavior was a potent elicitor 
of positive maternal attention at a later time* If the infant looked, smiled, and 
vocalized to the mother frequently at 11 months, his mother stayed in the same room 
more, was more responsive to his distress and demands, and was more affectionate to 
him at 17 months. 

Evidently, in different "but nicnificant ways, the "behaviors of mother and- child 
contri"bute to latqr outcomes. The "connectedness" between mother and child appears 
to be of central importance in the child's development of reciprocal "control systems 

in which the child \modifies the behavior of others by modifying his own behavior in 

\ ' ■ 
\ 

response to others — the, essence of social development. 

For this reason^ the observational procedure used to record the social behaviors 
of mother and. child was based on a scheme which took into account the quality, timing 
and direction of ^ interaction. It was thus possible to consider the c^a^ingencies 
between observG^d naterr^al and child behaviors and operationally^ define variables 
such as maternal respon^.iveness and effectiveness. The scheme also made it possible 
to examine interactive episodes in which the behavior of mother and child are so 
tempor?i,lly interlocked (nothor (-ives, child talies; eye to eye contact) that the 
interaction is best described as mutual. . > 
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Social Assessments , The most important source of information about the social 
behaviors of mothers and children was the observation of interactions in the home 
as mother and child went about their normal daily activities. A minimum of one 
hour of such observation was recorded at each test point. Natixral observations 
were recorded according to a continuous, second-to-second scheme. In essence, 
the pbserver roted in a two-columned stenographer's notebook the behaviors of the 
child and the people with whome he interacts, choosing from a fixed repertoire of 
behavioral units (e.g.,, looks, vocalizes, goes, expressive physical) which qan be 
given specificity by particular qualifiers (at mother, to sibling, angry). 
Emphasis in the obseirvation schedule is on ini?eraction . One column of the note- 
book is reserved for the child's behavior; other people's behaviors which impinge 
upon the child are written in the other coliamn. Behaviors can be simultaneous or 
sequential; this is indicated by the notebook lines on which they are recorded. 
The details of this observation method are described elsewhere (see Clarke-Stewart, 
1973 and Appendix E, this report). 

Home observation visits proceded in the following manner. The observer 
arrived at the home at a time prearranged with the mother to maximize the likeli- 
hood that the baby would be awake. After she arrived, the observer first talked 

with the mother briefly, inquiring about the child's health and schediile for that 

\ 

day, and requesting the mother to continue her normal dulHes and ignore the observer, 
who would be watching and following the child. Then, for the\:iext 1-2 hours she 
recorded the natiirally occurring activities of the infant and, wlien the mother was 
in the same room as the infant, of mother and infant. In the right-han<i column of 
the notebook short abbreviations for the infant behaviors were written; in the 
left column, maternal behaviors which imx)lnged on the chil^ were recorded. The 
behaviors which had been established and defindd in the Clarke-Stewart study, and 
to a small group of qualifiers (e.g., "responsive") and specific object, person, 
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and place names. The complete list of behavior tinits coded are given in Appendix E. 

Behaviors of mother and hahy which occtirred simultaneously were written on the 
same horizontal line in the notebook ; sequential behaviors were written on alternate 
lines. Every 10 seconds, at the sound of a timer in an inconspicuous earphone, the 
observer made a horizontal mark on the notebook line. Any single behavior was 
written only once in a 10-second period Tinless it was interrupted by another behavior 
and then resumed. A continuous behavior was indicated by a vertical line for as 
many time periods as it continued. At the end of each visit the observer made 
ratings based on that observation period. These included the infant's activity 
level, the motlier's emotional expression and tone of voice, the amount, closeness, 
and vigor of her physical contact with the child, the mother's verbal and social 
stimulation, stimulation of the child with materials, responsiveness to the 
child's distress, and responsiveness to soci al behaviors . (Rating scales can be 
found in Appendix E . See Appendix E for a suimnary of the measures, the way they 
were constructed and inter-observer reliabilities.) 

The measures used to assess children's social behavior were a) sociability to 
the observer, b) talks to mother, c) shows affection to mother, d) responsiveness 
to maternal sociability, e^ social preference for mother (affection plus talks to 
mother minus sociability to observer). 

Measures of maternal sociability were a) posit'|ye emotion, b) social stimu- 
lation, c) effectiveness (sum of social, verbal 'and material effectiveness), 
d) unaccepting, e) maternal responsiveness to child's social behaviors , f) maternal 
responsiveness per child's level of sociability. 

Measm^es of the mutuality of the interactions between mother and child were 
a) mutual r.o.cial object oxehonr;es, b) mutual physical and eye-to-eye contact, 
c) mutual soci.'il contact, and d) ■^.ame room time. 
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To complement the home observations, the child was olDserved in a standardized 
laboratory situation. Dxiring the first 5 minutes of the laboratory visit (episode l) 
mother and child were alone; on assessments 2 and an unfamiliar observer entered 
at the end of 5 minutes (episode 2), qhatted briefly with the mother, and then 
occupied herself with paper work for 5 minu^^es. (See Appendix D, "Waiting Room" 
for a description of procedures and materials). 

Four measures were derived from the observations. These were (a) irother-child 

distance, (b) child's toy contacts, (c) child's expressive behavior (smiles plus 

vocalizes), and (d) mother's involvement (contacts objects plus vocalizes). The 

construction of these measures and inter-observer reliabilities can be found in \ 

Appendix C. \ 

Additional Variables \ 
■ — - — - ■ '- ■-— I 

Formal testin g. During their laboratory visit, the children were given the ^ 
Bayley Scales of Mental Development at 12, 18, and 2h months and the Stanford-^ \ 
Binet Intelligence Scales at 30 months (Bayley, 1969; Term^an & Merrill, 1973). 
Formal testing l^egan after a 10 to 12 minute play episode, approximately 25 to 
30 minutes after the chjld entered the playroom. Over the year and a half period, 
7 examiners were randomly assigned to children. One resiilt of this scheme was 
that relatively few children were tested by the same examiner on two consecutive 
assessments (ll/J), and no child was tested more than twice by the same examiner. 
The average inter-observer agreement on test items (// agree/ # agree plus // 
disagree) calculated for 50 protocols was 99^ (See Appendix Cl). 

Fairiily background infornaoion . The present study had several purposes. - 
In addition to the development and assessment of the effectiveness of an 
educational program, we wished to examine the relation between the social milieu 
of the f^imily, the educational and occumtional status of the family and children's 
developueiit . Fa^nily background information was obtained from the mother on the 
first assessment visit. We inquired o.bout the parents' source of information 
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about child rearing, family interrelationships, parents' education and 
occupation (see Appendix All). In addition, the mothers were given the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (Dunn, 1965) at either Assessment 1 or 2, 
and the performance sca''.e of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (Wechsler 
1955) at Assessment k. 
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Data Reduction 

As we indicated in discussions of the variables used to assess children's 
language, play and social development, a large number of behavioral units were 
coded and subsequently combined into larger categories. Several riiles guided 
the initial data consolidation. First, units which occ\irred infrequently or 
whose distributions were skewed were either combined with other conceptually 
related units to form broader categories (guided largely by previous research), 
or were dropped from the analyses. Second, categories which were artif actually 
correlated (e.g., the child's distance from the mother and his physical contact 
with her) were also combined. Third, when the same behavioral categories were 
observed in more than one situation at each assessment, and when the overall ^ 
transsituational stability was better than .25, categories were combined over 
situations. Finally, factor analysis was used to generate complex variables which 
represented patterns of maternal and child behavior across areas of development. 
As a result of preliminary analyses, several measures .^hich did not contribute 
to the factor structtire were eliminated, so that the factors used in subsequent 
analyses were based on 3^ measiires of child behavior and 20 measures of maternal 
behavior. Factor analyses with one VARIMAX rotation performed separately on 
maternal and child variables resulted in six child factors and 8 maternal factors 
which accounted for approximately 75^ and 6Q% of the variance, respectively. 

Data Analyses 

Data analyses proceeded in several stages. In order to establish linkages 
to the previous research find to answer questions regarding particular aspects of 
chlldi^en's developmental^ such as changes with age and differences between boys 
and girls, univai'iate analyses were performed on individual variables. A second 
set of analyses were then performed on factor scores in order to examine these 
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questions with respect to troader patterns of tehavior. In order to avoid problems in 
the use of repeated measures designs (McCall & Appelhaxm, 1973), scores were con- 
verted into trends (linear, quadratic, cuhic) and multivariate analyses of variance 
were performed on trends scores to yield multivariate F-ratios for the main effect 
of age and for those interactions which involved age. Tests of orthogonal contrasts 
which compared treatment groups were superimposed upon this scheme in order to 
examine hypotheses which originally g<Verned the research design. Although the 
assignment of suhjects to treatment and control groups used randomizing procedures, 
group differences on pretest measures were examined "by Sex x Curriculxim analyses of 
variance. None of the differences were significant. Since three cohorts of children 
were recruited for the^tudy, and since each cohort was nested within each cell of 
the design, preliminary^ analyses were performed to examine whether cohort differences 
contributed significantly to main effects or interactions. Since cohort differences 
did not do so, this dimension was collapsed in subsequent analyses. 

The above analyses weW undertaken to examine how mothers and children changed 
over the year and a half periodNuad how components of educational program influenced 
change. However, change is but one aspect of development and not necessarily 
synonomous with it. In all likelihood, a capacity for change is balanced by a 
capacity for stabili^y. If some aspects of development are relatively malleable 
and responsive to educational efforts, tKere are likely to be others which are 
relatively slow to respond to environmental changes. Moreover, it is possible that 
some influences on later development were in full force at 12 months when our program 
began and that some early relations are powerful enough to mark out featui'es of 
later development even though important changes have occurred along the way. To 
investigate the effects over tdjne of variables which did not respond to the inter- 
vention prograra, we used correlational analyses and a set of statistical procedures 
which permit inferences of a causal influence from the difference betveen 
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temporally cross-lagged correlations (Camptell & Stanley, 196 7; Eron, Huisman, 
Lefkowitz & Walder, 1972;' Clarke-Stewart , 1973). 

Finally, investigators of widely different interests have noted that the 
child's family "backgroxind may "be associated with the effectiveness of different 
early child programs (Dilorenzo, Salter, Js Brady, 1969; Jensen, 1969; Fowler, 
1970; Bereiter, 1970) and, perhaps, to the effectiveness of later schooling 
(Jencks et al. , 1972). Although the hypothesis is intxxitively reasonable, little 
is known about the relation "between family life style and the utilization of 
educational resources (Scheinfeld, Bowles, Tuck & Gold, 1970), Demographic 
information and maternal IQ scores were factor analyzed to produce a reduced set 
of family structure variables which reflected socio-ecological aspects of the 
child's life. These variables were used in subsequent correlational analyses and 
in additional analyses of treatment effects. 
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CHAPTER III DEVELOPMENTAL TRENDS 

The second and third years of life are marked "by a series of milestones 
which one "by one signal the end of infancy. Seemingly within a brief year and a 
half, children acquire much of the essential "behavioral repertoire of adulthood. 
At 12 months they might understand a few words, "but "by 30 months language has 
"become a comfortable mode of cammunication. At 12 months, they might manage a 
few wol)"bly steps; mouthing objects is stijl a popular way of exploring them, 
and the boundaries between the self and others are fluid and fleeting. By 30 
months, the child is mobile, an ingenious creator of countless object maneuvers, 
and an artful autonomous participant in social encounters. But oixr sketch of 
change sweeps too wide an age range; it heralds the obvioi^s, and treats change 
as if it were 'simply a matter of constant, inevitable increments. In fact, 
relatively little is known about important details of children's development 
between 12 and 30 months, about the pacing of changes in particular behaviors, 
about the spurts, decrements and plateaus which characterize the post-infancy* 
period. 

Moreover, dramatic changes in children's behavior easily obscure equally 
dramatic changes in the behavior of the adults who interact with them. Suppose 
it were possible to observe the behavior of parents .through a screen which 
filtered out information about their adult statiis. , Would behavior alone be 
sufficient to identify our subjects as adults? ^Would we witness changes in parent 
behavior as vivid as those we observe in their children? If our chart of 
children's behavior contains gaps, that of parents' behavior has yet to be 
drawn. • ^ t 

In the following sexition, we consider changes in the behavior of parents and 
children. Some clianges , especially in the behavior of children, have been well 
docuinented by other investigators; others have not been studied in great detail. 
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Some issues are highly controversial. Whether hoys and girls show different 
patterns of development and whether the mothers of hoys and girls behave differently 
toward them are unresolved questions of considerable interest. In the presentation 
of the daH^a, we first discuss the results of univariate analyses performed on a 
number of selected measures*. In the discussion of the results of the multivariate 
analyses, we attempt to cast the question of change into a framework, which con- 
siders connected patterns of behavior, derived from a large nijmber of variables 
measured at four age levels. 
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V Univariate Analyses: Age 

Children's Language 

Between one and two and a half years children "begin to talk (Nelson, 197 3; 
Brown, 1973; Leopold, 19U8; Schlesinger, 1972; McNeill, 1970). At 12 months 
most children speak only a few words ("Mama," "cookie,") and respond only to 
familiar, simple commands ("Give me the "ball."). By 30 months most children 
produce two and three word sentences »( "More juic*:^ Mommy.") and can comply with 
long , involved requests ("Put thte ball and the car in your truck."). Accordingly, 
every linquistic variable measured in this study Showed large age-correlated 
changes indicative of the rapid pace of language acquisition. 

Language production * At 12 and l8 months virtually all speech utterances 
consist of a single word; there are few multi-word combinations. At this stage 
of langmge acquisition, the proportion of words depends upon the ratio of lin- 
guistic to non-linguistic utterances. It measures the extent to w^iich the 
child has "begun to use language; th^ child's use of language is highly correlated 

with the size of his vocabulary. At 2U and 30 months, multi-word combinations 

« 

are common and non-speech vocalizations infrequent. At these ages the proportion 
of words depends largely upon the number bf words per utterance. 

The mean proportion of words at each age is given in Tkble 1. As predicted, 
there was a statistically significajit increase in the proportion of -w^prds from 12 

to 30 months. At 12. months very "few, utterances contained words. Byen at it 

«> - . * ^ 

months only a third of ail utterances were linguistic. By 2U months children's 
linguistic ability had improved tremendously; most utterances contained Vords and 
multiword combinations were not uncommon. Between 2U and 30 months the pace of 
acquisition declined; very gradually the length of sentences increased. 

The type of vocabulary used, as well ets the proportion of words, changed 
between l8 and 30 months. At l8 months (no assessment was made at 12 months ^ 
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because of the small size of the corpus) the majority of children's woras were 
names for people and things {66%). By 2k months 31^ of all words were ncminals; 
actions {25%) and modifiers {l2%) x}pw accounted for a substantial proportion of 
children's vocabulary. Between 2k and 30 months vocabulary underwent further 
changes. Pronouns and ^^verbs increased (from 13 to 33% and 6 to 2k%y respectively) 
while adjectives and stereotyped expressions ieclined {22% to 6%i 23% to n%). 

According to these results, much of the sample's initial vocabulary was 
limited to labels for objects and people. As reported elsewhere (Starr, 19T5; 
Nelson^ 19T3; Greenfield, 19T2) words which describe actions and locations are 
Tisurlly acquired later, just prior to the onset of sentences. After children j 
leariKto produce sentences, the type of vocabulary used is influenced by gram- , 
.maticalj- considerations. A large portion of initial sentences are noun phrases; 
although cli^ldren do use verbs, their first sentences are likely to be combina- 
tions of ry^jns and words which modify nour'? (Starr, 1975; Brown, 1973). The 
decline in proportional frequency of both nouns and adjectives and the rise in 
verbs between 2k and 30 months probably reflects the substitution of complete 
sentences for noun phrases. 

Language function . The language curriciilum was designed not only to 
influence the level of language production but also to affect the function which 
language performs. Two major linguistic fimctions were explored — l) Referential 
speech; descriptive speech which labels objects and describes the relation of 
parts to wholes. ^ Referential speech is believed to be valuable for problem 
solving situations. 2) Conversational speech: speech used to obtain information 
and objects from others. 

The proportion of both referential and conversational speech increased with 
age (Table l). At 12 months most of the child's utterances were non-linguistic and 
served neither function. By l8 months, 36% of children's speech used words and ^1% 
was either conversational or referential in nature. By 30 months 56% of.^all speech 
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could be so classified; the remaining utterances included yes ^o answers , inter- 
jections, and a small proportion of \anclassifiable utterances (see Appendix D) • 

.-.eferential and conversational speech were of almost equal importance. At 
the last sampling period the percentage of conversational speech was less' than 
t^ie percentage of referential speech. However , at 30 months a large percentage 
of the child's utterances were yes/no answers. Therefore, the two and one half 
year old was still engaging in conversation, hut' his conversation now consisted 
of resfibnses toothers as well as requests for information and ohjects. 

It appears that referential, and conversational speech are "both acquired 
early in the course of language acquisition. However, the sample of referential 
and ponversational speech was obtained while the child played with toys. Had 
other situations (lunch, hathtime) "been sampled, the proportional relationship 
"between these two 'speech functions might have "been different. 

Table 1 ahout here 

Comprehension > An as^fessment of age related changes in comprehension is 
extremely difficult to perform. Snail children's attention spans are notoriously 
short; any comprehension test must accordingly be very brief. A short test, however 
cannot encompass all the items necessary to assess both the primitive comprehension 
of a 12 months old and the advanced understanding of a child of two and a half ^ 
For this reason different tests were given at 12, l8, and 2k months. The 2k 
mbnth test was repeated at 30 months. 

The 2k and 30 month comprehension test consisted of a series of twenty-one 
coiximands. Three of these commands were simple sentences. Hine more were matched 
^to those three in length but used additional voeahulary. An additional nine were 
matched in length but contained .embedded or dependent clauses. Children performed 
best on the simple sentences and equally on the' vocabulary and syntac sections. 
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Children improved on "both the vocahulary and syntax ccmprehension ffom 2ll>to 

30 months (Table l). 

These comprehension results are supported "by those obtained with the Palmer 

Corcept' Inventory given at 2k and 30 months. The Palmer requires children to 5 

distinguish "between two concepts. For example, the experimenter shows the child 

♦ 

a short and a long hlocK' and asks for ^.he long one. Children's scores on the 
Palmer doubled between 2k and 30 months. 

Maternal Speech 

The language curriculi^jn assumed that maternal speech is one of the most 
important determinants of children's langmge (Nelson, 1972; Snow, 1972). Efforts 
were made to influence maternal speech in the language curriculum, and a ten minute^ 
sample was obtained at each assessment. Five major variables were considered: 
1) The percentage of descriptive speech: Highly descriptive speech was hypothesized 
to be luore beneficial to early language acquisition than non-contentive speech, since 
descriptive speech provides the child with opportunities to acquire labels for things 
and activities in his immediate environment. 2) The percentage of directive speech 
was expected to decrease with age as maternal use of language becomes more diversified. 
3) The percentage of complete sentences: The percentage of complete sentences pro- 
vided a measure of the coinplexity of maternal speech. It was hypothesized that, for 
maximum linguistic development, maternal speech should be only slightly more complex 
than the child's level of comprehension. With the aid of contextual cues the cnild 

can decode such speech and," at the same time, learn new words or syntactical struc- 

- \ 

tures. Thus", for maximal linguistic development, the percentage of coifl^lete sen- 
tences should be low at 12 months and gradually increase with age. 1+) The percentage 
of questions: The percentage of questions was a measure of the mother's efforts to 
communicate with her child. Concern with coimnunication and value of the child as a 
communicator should be beneficial to language acquisition (Bernstein, 1970). 
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5) Maternal response to the child's speech was assumed to "be especially important 
as the child "begins to produce intelligible language, is then that contingent 
maternal responses ^in "both speech and action) can introduce the child to the 
communicative functions of language, and, perhaps, "by expanding or extending the 
child's utterances, introduce him to the finer details of linguistic relations 
(Cazden, I968; Nelson^, 1973) • 

All "but the percentage of directive speech i'ncreased with age (Table l). 

" ' ' ' / 

Age increases were expected for the percentage of complete sentences/. The percentaige 

of questions probably increased because, with age, children became increasingly able 

to respond. The increase in descriptive sjpeech is more difficult to explain^ des- 

criptive speech was hypothesized to be most valuable at early stages of language 

when vocabulary acquisition was essential. Apparently, mothers felt that their 

child required more direction, and more repetition of directives, at 12 than at 30. 

months. Mothers may have also used mor^e non-contentive interjections at 12 than at 

30 months in order to limit the complexity of their language. /The percentage of 

descriptive speech may therefore have increased with age because mothers felt less 

need to instruct their children and le^s need to simplify their speech as the child 

becomes older. Maternal response to the child's speech shows a steep drop at 2k 

months and a rapid recovery 'by 30j 'months at which time mothers tend to respond 

either verbally or non-verbally to over ^5% of their child's utterances. Whereas 

at 12 months, the mothers' responses were\ largely non-verbal, by 30 months their 

responses are predominantly verbal. The precipitous drop in the proportion of 

responses of both kinds accompanies the child's abruptly , expanded speech repertoire, 

as if at that particular moment in time the ^^hild'*^ speech outburts is semi-autotelic , 

neither enlisting nor i^equiring an active, resx^onsive language partner. Note that 

the mothers' speech still contains a high proportion of directives , and that the 

decline in directive speech is accompanied by ak increase in responsiv3 speech. 
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perhaps another sign that thd language of mother and child has become more mutually 
conver sati<?nal . 

Tfeere is\^ close correspondence "between age changes observed in maternal speech 
and child speech • As discussed above, the conversational function of children's 
speech was eventually exceeded by the referential function* The function of maternal 
speech changed from telling to asking and responding. The percentage of complete 
sentences showed the largest increase in the period between l8 and 2h months. Chil- 
dren's proportion of words showed its greatest, spurt in the same period. Both the 
percentage of maternal questions and the percentage of children's questions are 
stable at 12 and l8 months and then begin^ to rise. 

It is difficxilt to a^ssign causality to these relationships. In the case of 
descriptive speech, for example, the child probably influenced the mother. Changes 
in. the child's personality and linguistic proficiency may have produced the rise in 
maternal descriptive speech (see above). At the same time, the mother probably 
influenced the child. Assuming that the mother serves as a model ^^or the child, as 
she becomes more descriptive in her speech the child sho\ad become more descriptive* 
as well. Similarly, while the percentage of complete sentences was probably a 
response by the mother to the child's linguistic ability, the child's acquisition of 
vocabxilary and syntax should have been affected by the complexity of maternal speech. 
M^iternal and child speech can be conceived as a feedback loop in which changes in one 
continually produce changes in the other. 

Children's Play 

Style of jplay . At 12 months the child contacts and explores objects althoiigh 
his repertoire of behavior may be limited. Apparently, between 12 "and 30 months, the 
pace of action-object change becomes neither faster nor slower, and contacts with 
objects in the environment becomes neither more nor less diverse. However, the child 
shows more sustained interest in a particular object , so that the impression- of a 
casual observer is that play has become less diffuse and better focused. Mean scores 
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at each age level are presented in Table 2. It is evident that both mefisures of 
focal object involvement (i.e., the extent to which interest converged on one or 
two objects) show significant increases with age. Scores at l8 months are a notable 
exception. In suppprt^ of the frequent observation that the behavior of children of 
this age tends to be fragmented (Escalona, 1973; King & Seegmiller, 1973), tempo 
and involvement measures show a drop between 12 and 1 8 months and in increase 
"between l8 and 2h months. It is of interest that changes in focal involvement 
occur in the child's most preferred and second most preferred playthings, a pat- 
tern possibly reflecting the tendency to use two objects in combination (e.g., a 

c 

up and a spoon). 

Table 2 about here 



Play structure . The mean scores (proportions and frequencies) for Level 1, 
Level 2, Level 3, and Pretend activities are shown in Table 3. Level 1 activities 
declined over the age range, and although l8-month scores showed the steepest pro- 
portional drop (18^), they were in keeping with the overall decline. As expected 
from a Piagetian perspective. Level 2 and Level 3 activities increased over the 
year and a half period, most markedly between 2h and 30 months. Not surprisingly, 
pretend activities show a consistent increase from one 6-month period to the next. 
The steepest proportional rise is between 12 and 18 months (lO^), with more 
moderate increments thereafter (95^ and 6%^ respectively). It sho\ild be noted, 
however, that at each age level, one-object activities are the dominant type of 



Table 3 about here 

manipvilative behavior, although by 30 months, 'the total proportion of Level 2, 
Level 3 and Pretend (55^) exceeds the proportion of Level 1 activities. 
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Also noteworthy is that patterns of change "between 12 and 30. months axe 
strikingly similar to those reported "by Sinclair (19T0) and Inhelder et al. 
(1972). Although the abrupt increase in symbolic play during the first half of 
the second year (when it "becomes established as a usable form) is accompanied by 
increases in relatively mature non-symbolic activities, it is not lantil the first 
half of the third year that behaviors in the latter group (especiedly Level 3) 
begin to come into their own. It is necessary to bear in mind, however, that the 
appearance of particular forms of play is undoiibtedly influenced by the available 
materials, so that conclusions regarding phases in the development of structiiral 
forms must be tentative. 

Maternal play styles . How mothers' tendency to use an elaborative play style 
changes with age is shown in Table The measure was one in which imrelated 
entries were subtracted from helping-elaborative entries (divided by the total 
number of entries), so that a negative cell mean indicates that mothers tended to 
favor entries that were unrelated to what the children were doing. It is evident 



Table h about here 



" from the table that the mothers increasingly used an elaborative style as the 
children grew older. The largest increase occurs between 12 and I8 months {21%) 
whereas adjacent increases between subsequent ages declines. 

The most striking change in the mothers' tendency to cue her activities to 
those of the child thus occurs ^hen the child shows the most marked decldne in 
immature object activities and increase in symbolic activities. Evidently, 
mothers do not maintain a constant linkage between the child's activity and their 
own: when the child's activity is relatively immature, mothers ignore it, but 
when the child adopts a more sophisticated mode of object behavior, mothers 
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become more likely to adopt a style which takes the child's behavior into accomt* 
Also, as the children grew older the mothers tended to enter the child's play less 



In sum, the diversity of children's exploratory "behavior remains relatively 
stable between 12 and 30 months. The 12 month old is mobile and alert eno\igh to 
investigate objects of interest in his environment, as if the capacity to take 
note of an array of objects iB relatively wel.l-established by 12 months. If the 
breadth of the child's contacts remains relatively stable, how he distributes his 
interest changes markedly. Over the year anc' a half period, the short bursts of 
interest characteristic of the 12 month old are replaced by relatively sustained 
periods of activity. Children seem to become more select i re in their play; their 
preferences shai'pen and they become more absorbed in activities with one or two 
preferred objects. An increasing tendency to become "hookec ' on objects js accom- 
panied and, perhaps, supported by an expanded behavioral repertoire, as if the 
child's interest in an object derives less from its external properties than from 
the activity a child can impose upon an object. Mothers seem to acknowledge the 
child's growing sophistication. They become less prone to enter the child's play — 
to suggest V demonstrate, or perform spectacles to amuse him. However, they are not 
neceosarily uninterested in the child's activity; on the contrary, they appear to 
be alert to what the child is doing and increasingly likely to cue their entries to 
the child's immediate interests. When monitored over 6-month intervals, it becomes 
evident that the rate of change is not constant, that there are spurts as well as 
dips and plateaus. Moreover, not all changing behaviors have the same time table, and 
not all show increments with age. In play, as well as language, development during 

the year and a half period seems to be characterized by a set of holding gates which 

govern the sequencing of new behavioral components. 



often. The most precipitous decreases occurred between 12 and l8 months (X = .89) 
and between 2k and 30 months (X = .87). The drop between 2k and 30 months seems 



to accompany the increase in Level 2 and Level 3 activities shown by the children. 
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So cial Development 

Social interactions in the home. In the year and a half period from 12 to 30 
months, there are striking changes in the child's language and play. Not siirpris- 
ingly^ there are connnenstirate changes in ongoing patterns of social interaction 
"between mother and child. Once again, the changes do not appear as constant incre- 
ments or decrements; rather, changes in social "behaviors show precipitous increases 
or decreases at some ages and not at others. Mean scores for mother and child 
meastires are presented in Table 5» 



Table 5 atout here 



Consider for example the child's response to mother ^-^ social "behaviors. 
Between 12 and 2h months there is little change, "but "between 2h and 30 months, the 
children show a su"bstantial increment in their overt responsiveness to adult socia- 
"bility. Although the mother's response to the child's social "behaviors varied some- 
what with curriculum group, the mothers tended to "become less responsive to the chil- 
dren's social "behaviors j as the children were "becoming more responsive to the social^ 
behaviors of the mothers. The mothers' drop occurs somewhat garlier (at 2h months), 
which poses interesting .questions regarding the system of reciprocity involved — 
to what extent might the mothers' declining responsiveness reflect discouragement in 
the face of stability in the child's behavior, and to what extent might the mothers' 
declining responsiveness precipitate an increase in the child's? Other aspects of 
the mothers' social behavior are also changing over the year and a half period. A 
substantial decrement between l8 and 2h months appears also in the extent to which 
mothers express positive emotion, and provide social stimulation. Although mothers' 
verbal stimulation is maintained between 12 and 2k months , it finally drops between 
2h and 30 months. 
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Purthermore, mother aiid child are increasingly less likely to "be in the same 

room over the year and a half period, with the largest decrement occiirring "between 

18 and 2k months* Since scores on all measures take same room time into account, 

the picture which emerges suggests that mother and child tend to increase their 
as they decrease 

spatial distance ^ their social encounters • Although the mothers also 

"become less unaccepting and less critical of the child, the question is whether 
interpersonal detachment is the price of a possi"bly "beneficial change. 

Recall that the ohservational coding scheme descri"bed earlier made a distinc- 
tion "between mother-child interactions (in which one person initiates an encounter 
and another person responds to the encounter) and mutual mother-child transactions 
in which "both mother and child seem to "be mutually involved in an ongoing exchange 
yhich is difficult to divide into initiate-respond sequences (at least with the 
o"bservational procedtires used here). Suppose the child is ctirled up in the mother's 
lap and the child leans against the mother as she strokes his head. Suppose the two 
are playing a social game or suppose the two are sharing a household activity — 
regardless of who initiated the contact the shared activity proceeds with the mutual 
consent and reciprocal interest of the participants. As indicated in Tahle 5, 
mutual physical contact "between mother and child declines "between I8 and 2k . Jhs. 
However, mutual social activities increase during the same period. Although t: 
mother's ver"bal stimulation increases slightly, the child's conversations with the 
mother increase at a fairly constant rate dtiring the second year. Thus, it would 
seem as if less mattire forms of social engagement are "being, replaced "by more mature 
forms which involve a shift from short term interactive episodes to more sustained, 
flowing, mutual exchanges. Measures which failed to show significant age effects 
are also worth noting; for example, children did not change in their displays of 
affection, and mothers did not change in the effectiveness of their management 
procedures. 
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It is also apparent from Tatle 5 that the observer hecaine increasingly a part 
of the home environment. The child's social overtures to the ohserver increased 
at each age level, most steeply "between l8 and 2k months. The implications of this 
for home-hased observational studies of mother-chile^ interaction merits careful 
consideration. Although with the informed consent of the mother, the observer 
deliberately maintains the posture of a non-participant, the child apparently 
entertains a different view of things. To the child, the observer becomes a 
viable and attractive social presence as the child's social horizon expands. 
Again, the data pose exceedingly difficult questions regarding the extent to which 
other observed changes in the behavior of mother and child might be goycrned to 
some extent by the special characteristics of the observational situation in con- 
Junction with developmental changes in the child's response to that situation. 

One might wonder, for example, about the extent to which the decrease in the time 

... * - 

spent by mother and child in the same room might not be a function of the child's 
realization that he is not alone when the mother is absent and the mother's 
appreciation that a benign, responsible adult is in the' rot)nl with the child. 

Once again j it is evident that mothers as well as children show striking 
behavioral changes during the year and a half period. More important, perhaps, 
is the observation that not all seemingly "good" maternal behaviors increase; 
rather, mothers seem to revise, quite drastically in some cases, their way of 
behaving toward their children. Whether there are causal linkages cannot be 
inferred from age trends, but it is clear that mothers keep abreast of children's 
changing capacities: in language, mothers use fewer directive and more descriptive 
statements as the children grow older; in play, they become less intrusive but more 
elaborative; in their social behavior, they shift from social initiation to social 

mutuality, from close physical supervision to less direct supervision from a distance. 

, t 

■ . 
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The childreii, too, changed. Regardless of curriculum group, all children 
learned to talk and understand* In the process of learning langu^ige, their 
vocabuleiry chanced enomously and their use of language became flexible and 
varied. As children contacted the diverse objects of daily life, they acquired 
new skills for manipiaating them and the basis for symbolic, socio-dramatic play. 
Concurrently, the social interests and techniques of the children expanded as 
they became more assertive participants in social exchanges • It is evident that 
any curriculum, any attempt to modify behavior, ha*^ to operate .or a functioning 
system already in flux. 

The overall direction of the changes discussed so far ^ippeared in all curri- 
culum groups regardless of sex. However, boys and girls did differ and on some 
variables the nature of the differences depended on the children's age. 
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Univariate Analyses : Sex . _ 

Languag^e 

Sex differences in early language development have been noted "by several 

investigators (Moore, 1967; McCarthy & Kirk, 1963) "but it is Tonclear whether 

differences reflect primarily the girls' greater fluency or whether they reflect 

differences as well in the k:^nd of language spoken "by "boys and girls. It is 

evident from the mean scores displayed in Table 6 that by l8 months differences 

appear on measures of fluency; rather than measures of style (e.g., expressive or 

^ significantly in 

referential). At 12 months, boys and girls do not differ ^ • the proportion 

of words spoken or understood. Significant differences appear at l8 months, 

and remain relatively stable thereafter. Hcvrever, a significant interaction with 

age also appears on the Palmer CFI, even though the instrument was not used until 

the children were 2h months of age. Although both sexes show improvement wiih age, 

the small differences initially favoring the girls more than triple by 30 months. 

Table 6 about here 



The only maternal speech variable to show a relation with sex was the degree of 
noun-verb diversity in the mother's speech with her child — and here the initial 
difference which favored the boys was reversed between l8 and 2^+ months to favor the 
girls. Ordinarily, one might assume that a high degree of diversity in maternal 
language wouD.d support langviage acquisition. In this case, however, the more fluent 
girls have mothers who use less complex language. Too much diversity, especially 
when disconnected from the child's activity or the concepts he understands, might 
make the task of word acquisition more difficiilt. If so, the more complex language 
used by the mothers of boys may have been inappropriate for the children's level of 
development. Belatedly, by l8 months, the mothers begin to simplify their language 



to boys Just as they ihtrease the complexity of their language to girls. 

/ 

Play ^ 



\ Boys and girls differ in the way they use objects (see Tahle 7). Boys show 
a preference for manipulating single objects and combining objects (Level 1 and 
Level 2). To complement the stereotype, girls are more likely than boys to use 
objects ,to mediate social exchanges. Girls are also more diverse in their explor- 
atory behavior. They contact a wider array of different objects , possibly in the 
service"^ of sharing new and interesting discoveries with the mothei?^. ^s^here any 
evidence that boys play more "actively" than girls? The groups do not dQj;;fer in 
the tempo of play, nor is one group more likely than the other to show sustained 
preferences for one or two objects (Brooks & Lewis, 197^). Sex differences were 
more likely to appear on structural rather than style variables. \/hat children 
choose to do with objects seems to be more sex differentiating than the manner in 
which they ^o it (Bronson, 197l). It is stirprising that boys and girls did not 
differ on the measure of pretend play. The averaging of scores across play sets 
eliminated the significant difference which appeared with realistic toys (p< .OOl). 
When the playthings consisted of doll-like dolls , truclc-like trucks or cup-like 
cups, girls pretended more than boys (X = .21 and X = .l6, respectively). 

Of considerable interest is the failtire to find interactions with age for ^ 
any of the above di'fferences ; significant differences in Level 1 object activities, ' 
and in social object actions appeared when the; children were 12 months old (£^<.019 
on both meastires). However, a maternal measur^e showed significant changes with age. 
The/ extent to which the mothers entered the child's play differed for boys and girls, 
but the direction of thef difference depended on the age of the child (see Table 8). 



Table 7 about hei^e 
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^t 12 and 18 months, mothers were somewhat more likely to enter their child's play if 
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the child was a girl. -At 2k months the direction of the difference undergoes a 
marked shift — how the mother is more likely to make a play sxiggestion if the child 
is a boy, Althoxigh over tjie year and a half period mothers tend to "become less 
intrusive whftn they play with their children, the motjiers of girls show a relatively*' 
steeper decline than do the mothers of "boys (who ^dtually "become somewhat more intru- 
sive between l8 and 2h months). 



Table 8 about here 



Home observations . When children are observed in their own homes , girls are 
more prone than boys to initiate social exchanges with relatively \infaniiliar p;:r* 
sons. As indicated in Table 7, girls initiated more social overtw s to the ob- 
server and talked more to the mother. If the children differ, so apparently do 
^the mothers. In support of other findings (Minton, Kagan, & Levine-, 1971) j mothers 
tend to be more unaccepting, critical and constraining when their children are boys. 
Whether maternal differences are related to a greater incidence of "misbehavior" in 
the boys, or to their tendency to ignore maternal requests and demands as ^ome inves- 
tigators have suggested (Maccoby & Jacklin, 197^)5 cannot be, determined from the 
^ present measures. 

Formal t^stin^ . Sex differences on the Bayley Scales of Mental Development 4 
. , ■ ■ 

and the Stanf ord-Binet Intelligence Scale have Xeen reported by other investigators 

' ' - n ' ' 

(Wilson &,Harpring, 1972; Goffeney, Henderson, & Butler, 1971; Lewis, Rausch, Gold- 
berg & Dodd, 1968) for children between the ages ofo8 months and 3 yeai-s* Reported 
differences invariably favor the girls. Results of. the present study provide addi- 
tional evidence that girls perform better than '^oys on tests of general ability. 
From Figure 2, it is evident that a small difference appears at 12 months. By I8 
months, boys show a 5 point decline and girls show a 5 point increase , 'thereby 



producing the greatest difference between the groups (^points, £^(^.01) found 
at any age level (see Appendix TahleFlfor m«?ans and . Table F2 

for stability coefficients). From 2k to 30'months, differences are more modest, 
hut still favor the girls (£^'^•05 at 2k months). The changing pattern of differ- 
ences may reflect the tests' increasing emphasis on' language items which would 
hias the test in favor of the girls. Another ppssioility is that girls are 
het:|ier test^ takers than hoys. Girls' greater ..ociahility may offer them a test ; 
advantage, especially between l8 and 2k months when the close-in work with an 
unfamiliar adult examiner might be enjoyable for girls and irritating for boys. 
Additional data pertaining to these possibilities is presented in a later section. 



Figure 2 about here 



An Unfamiliar Situation 

To complement home observations, variables associated children's social 
behavior were assessed in the laboratory — first, when mother and child were alone 
and then in the presence of an unfamiliar adult who {after an initial greeting) 
busied herself with paperwork and interacted with neither mother nor child. It is • 
evident from the mean scores presented in Tables 9 and 10 that differences between 
boys and girls depended to a considerable degree on the situational context. When 
mother and child were alone, their proximity to one another did not differ according 
to sex. However, in the presence of an unfamiliar person, girls tended to stay 
relatively closer to -the mother (and the stranger) than did boys, although a^dis- 
tance reduction appeared in both groups. In general, the children were more likely 
to smile at the mother after the stranger's entry, but which sex smiled more depended 
on circumstances: more girls smiled when they: were alone with their mothers and more 
boys smiled in the presence of a stranger, 

* * 
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Tatles 9 tod 10 atout here 

However, the extent to which toys and girls physically contacted their mothers 
in different situations depended on the children's age. When alone with their 
mothers, both "boys and girls are less likely to "be in physical contact with her, 
"but at both ages, more girls than "boys are likely to seek physical contact. The - 
significant interaction between sex and age comes largely from Episode 2. At l8 
months, 60% of the girls make a physical contact with the mother, whereas only 36% 
of the boys do so. By 30 months, differences^ are reversed — 51^ of the boy.i physi- 
cally contact the mother and 3Q% of the girls do so. Girls show a decline regard- 
less of circumstances,, whereas boys do not. Boys show a pf.ttern of behavior sensi- 
tivity at 30 months which girls showed a year earlier. 

For boys it is as if the pv^sence of a stranger energizes contact and the 
expression of positive affect toward the mother. Perhaps boys and girls differ 
less in. their general sensitivity to persons than in the behavioral media which 
reveals it and the circumstances which provoke its expression — girls move bodily 
closer Viiereas boys move closer with behaviors which mediate social contacts over 
a greater physical distance; differences are less likely to appear when children 
are alone with their mothers than when an unfamiliar person is present. 

Although boys and girls show behavioral differences on several measm -^^s , the 
magi">itude of the differences is hardly striking considering the number of cliildren 
in the sample and the four ages at which children were observed. If differences 
are relatively subtle, it is not surprising that previous research findings would 
be inconsistent. But; small differences are not necessarily trivial or inconsequen-, 
tial. The behaviors of boys and girls are measurably different in several respects, 
and behavioral measures are, at best, thin and partial indicators of variability. 
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indicators which simplify complex "behavioral events in drder to reduce them to 
manageahle domains. Whether hoys and girls differ would P'=»em to be a less inter- 
esting question than the fine details of how they differ. \ 

Our results suggest that during the second and third yipars of life, hoys and 
girls differ in how well they understand language and; in the \ complexity of their 
speech. Although hoys and girls also differ in their J sociahility and their style 
of play, they do not differ in their use of language for refere^nce or coraraunication. 
During the first half of the second year, mothers' us ei more diverse language, and 
are less Intt'uding when they play with hoys. Mothers seem to he more socially 
engaged with their daughters, and perhaps as a consequence more sensitive to their 
level of language development. As we indicated earlier, there are groimds for 
helieving that at 12 and l8 months, a less varied vocabulary with frequent 
repetitions geared to the child's ongoing behavior offers invaluable' support co 
the child's acquisition of words and meaning. If so, the mothers of girls were 
providing a more supportive language learning environment than were the mothers 
of boys. But at 2k months, when the language differences between boys and girls 

is greatest, there is a striking ^hift in maternal behavior — moxhers begin to 

i 

take' a relatively more active role in their boys' p.lay, and as thcv do so, their 
language becomes scaled to the relative abilities of their children. 

How stable are the differences between boys and girls? All of the' differences 
which appeared at/ 12 are evident at 30 months , although on the Binet they are no 
longer significant. As might be expected, differences in language ability do not 
appear until l8 months, but these, too, are present at 30 months. Materinal 
measures tend to be less stable and on two of the three maternal measures which 
revealed sex. differences , the direction of the difference changes between 12 and 
30 months. 
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Multivariate Analyses 

The prec eding dis evasion was based on a sample of individual 
measures selected to illustrate aspects of children's language, play 
and social development. However, since a total of 5^ mother and child 
meas\jres were available for each of the four assessments, a selection 
might present a biased portrait of changes over the year-an^-a-half 
period. Further, inspection of the individual measures suggested that 
some measures formed sub-groups which shared a common pattern of change. 
In addition, correlational analyses indicated complex inter-relations among 
measures. In order to extract general patterns , the final step in data 
reduction used factcjr analysis. VARIMAX rotations performed separately on 
3U child measures and 20 mother measures (see Appendix F, Table 3) yielded 
a reduced set of variables which represented the patterning of behavior over 
different assessment situations, ages, and aspects 6f competence. It 
should be noted that information about subject characteristics or curriculum 
differences was- contained in the final set of facfO*^ in so far as the 
correlations between individual measures were influenced by these variables 
Each factor could be considered a complex behavioral variable tapping an 
underlying dimension of behavior derived in part from sources such as age, 
sex, birth order, parent education, parent IQ, independently, or in inter- 
action with curriculum effects. Since the factors wer? extracted ft-om a 
VARIMAX rotation performed on the total set of scores (l36 for each child. 
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and 80 for each mother over four assessments^), the factors were orthogonal 
with respect to the total set of scores, "but not orthogonal within 
independent sources of variation. The important point is that additional 
analyses performed on factor scores could examine the contribution of 
such sources to the total variance, as well as the concurrent and cross- 
lagged correlations "between mother and child factors at successive age 
levels . 

Table 11 about here 



Patterns of Behavior 

Children . The six child factors listed in Table 11 accoimted for 
approximately 75^ of the variance. Two factors. Factors 1 aad 6, seem to 
differentiate functional and tested competence. According to Factor 1, 
functional measures of language, play and sociability share common features 
over the 12- to 30-month period. Note that advanced language forms are 
associated positively with advanced play forms (e.g., pretend play) and 
negatively with immature play forms (Level Inactivities). In addition to 
being advanced in their symbolic structures', children who score high on^ 
this factor are also advanced in the use of language for communication 



■^Scores were randomly assigned to 12 month language measures {% Descriptions, 
% Demand, % Questions, % Answers, % Modily and % Action) and play measures' 
(pretend play) which tend to be either infrequent or unreliable at that age. 
The random assignment was constrained by the range of the obtained cell means 
within each sex group. The factor analysis took age, sex and curriculum 
group into account. 
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and in their sociability toward urf ajiiilia:r persons. Interestingly enough, 

tested competence as reflected in the high weighting of the mental test scores 

on Factor 6 is also associated with social "behaviors. Considering the nature 

of the relationship "between the child and the examiner in the testing 

situation, it is not surprising to find that a particular form of social 
"behavior — the social exchange of o"bj ects — or that the child's 

sociability toward an unfamiliar o"bserver (measured in the home) should 

"be represented in this factor. It is possi"ble, then, that children's 

performance in standard 'testing situations "between 12 and 30 months is 

closely linked to their social maturity. 

Tti^ factor analysis revealed two patterns associated with stylistic 

aspects of play (Factor 2 and Factor 3) . The play of children who score 

.high on Factor 2 tends to "be achievement and pro"blem-solving oriented. 

Manipvilative activities /are "biased toward a more advanced developmental 

level in spite of considerable failure. High scoring children show 

sustained and narrow object preferences; they demand little of adults 

although they resjxDnd to achievement-oriented questions (What is that?). 

A second style factor (Child Factor 2) reflects the dimension 6F specific- 

diver sive exploration. High scoring children show a rapid tempo of activity 

change confined to a limited range of objects*. A child who scores high 

on this factor is likely to become intensely preoccupied with a particular 

object which is manipulated in a variety of ways; a child who scores low 

is likely to engage in diffuse, aimless, exploration punctuated frequently 

by, episodes of fretfulness. 

CG0o7 
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Two distinctive social patterns also emerged from the analysis. Child Factor 
k reflected children's social interaction and preference for the mother. in the 
home setting. In contrast. Child Factor 5 reflected the children's sociability 
toward the mother in the laboratory setting. Children who score high on Factor 5 
tend to stay close to their mothers, their expressive and object "behaviors are 
mother-directed and their manipulative play is relatively limited. 

Stability coefficients varied considerably Irom factor to factor (see Table k 
Appendix F ). The highest coefficients appeared for Test Competence between 
l8 and 30 months (range r = .3^^ to r = .50), whereas*" the most persistent stabilities 
appeared for Social Intera'ct ion -Proximity M in the laboratory situation (Factor 5). 
Functional social-symbolic competence was^"^^*'^^^"^^table between l8 and 2k months 
(r = .36), and somewhat less stable between 2k and 30 months (r = .28). Since many 
of the language functions represented on this factor are barely present at 12 
months, ^the low correlations between 12 and l8 months (r = .09) and between 12 and 
2k months (r = .07), are less surprising than tho small but significant correlation ^ 
between 12 and 30 months (r = .25). 



Table 12 about here 



Mothers . The factors extracted from measaires of the mothers' social, play 
and language behaviors are listed in Table 12 . Maternal Sociability toward the 
Child (Factor l) and Social Mutuality (Factor 3) seemed to reflect - different 
patterns pf maternal social behavior. Mothers who score high on Factor 1 are 
socially ^stimulating and responsive to their children. These mothers deal effec- 
tively with their children's demands and tend to spend a consif^erable amoiant of 
time in physical proximity tc their children. Mothers who score high on Factor 3 
tend to favor mutual '.nteractions rather than those which are either initiative or 
responsive. 
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The remaining mother factors^ reflect different comhinations of maternal 
directiveness and intrusiveness qualified hy the style of the mothers' language 
interactions with the children. Mother Factor 7, for example, reflects general 
passivity accompanied "by a responsive mode of verhal interaction. A mother who 
scores high on this factor would provide a poor language model for the pre-verhal 
child who produces relatively little speech , "but such a mother might "be a highly 
effective tutor for the older child who has mastered enough language to produce 
rudimentary forms on his own* Factor U reflects the combination of maternal 
language richness and non-intrusiveness . A high scoring mother is generally dif-- 
fident and unimposing, "but the language she produces when she interacts with her 
child is well-formed though not necessarily tied to her child.' s langwege. 

Factors 2, 5 and 6; represent different patterns of maternal control. For 
example, mothers who score high on Factor 6 tend to "be "bossy and controlling — they 
dominate theiK children's activities while providing a relatively impoverished 
language model (e.g., "Put it there," "It goes in that one"). The language im- 
poverishment of mothers who score high on Factor 5 comes from the use of language 
almost exclusively to deliver verbal reinforcements. ^Tliese*- mothers participate 
actively in their children's play and when they do so, their speech is heavily 
punctuated by interjections such as "Atta boy! ," "Wow! ," "Good! ," "That ' s it!". 
In general, those factors which load high on maternal play entries mark mothers 
who tend to be exceedingly busy when they play with their children; the child is 
inundated with proposals, sviggest ions and demonstrations of what to do and how 
to do it. Of considerable interest in the present study is the extent to which 
mothers use an elaborative style when they enter the child's play. Although 
Factor 7 accounts for relatively little of the variance (6^) , it loads high on the 
measvire of mother's elaborative play. It is noteworthy that an elaborative play 
style is relatively independent of the mother's overall level of activity. 
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Stability coefficients for mother factors were moderate (Table 5^ 
Appendix F), especicQ-ly in comparison to those obtained for child factors. 
Maternal socia^Tji^ity showed the most persistent stabilities "between successive 
age periods from 12 to 2k months and mother's* 12-month scores showed a smcLLl 
positive correlation with 30-month scores (r^ = .21). Maternal Dominance showed 
the strongest stability over a »year-and-a-half spread (r^ = .39 "between 12 and' 
30 months), and Maternal Passive-Responsiveness showed low "but persistent - . 
correlations "between successive age periods. 

As indicated earlier, the factor analysis was used to derive a reduced 
_set of variables likely to reveal distinctive patterns pf development "between 
12 and 30 months. A Sex x Curricxilum x Age analysis of variance was performed 
on each factor score. Correlational analysis examined relations "between mother 
and child factors within and "between age levels. Additional analyses examined 
variables such as birth order, parental education, maternal' IQ (PPVT and WAIS) , 
and family backgrounC variables (length of residence in New Haven, etc.). 
Statistical procedures and results will be discussed in the sections which follow. 

Patterns of Change: Mothers and Children 

At least on the behavioral surface, the post-infancy period is marked by the 
appearance of strikingly new capabilities which rapidly assume adiilt-like charac-. 
teristics. As children's language acquires the subtleties cjf mature forms, it 
begins to supercede non-ver))al forms of communication. .As children* s sensory- 
motor activities become enriched by representational, imitative and. combinatorial 
skills , play begins to acquire the refinements found in the make-believe and con- 
structive gomes of older children. According to some investigators (cf. Kagan, 1975), 
social bel^viors also undergo important changes during this period. Attachment 

"H/hen main effects or interactions attributable to age were significant., additional 
analyses of trends using the I4AN0VA procedure suggested by McCall {l9lk) were 
performed. 
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behaviors toward the mother peak then taper, whereas spontaneous socieil gestures 
(such as the use of objects in social encounters) make their first appearance 

(Maudry & Nekula, 1939 ). " 

In the analysis of developmental trends, two qu^..uions were of special iaterest* 
First, we asked whether the "behaviors of mothers and children showed distinctive pat- 
terns of change during the year-and-a-half perio'ci. Do stne fionctions increase while 
others decrease? Are some trends marked hy dips , others hy spurts and others hy 
relatively stable increments and decrements? Second, we asked whether there was any 
congruence "between the changes of mothers and the changes of children. For example, 
the analysis of individual variahles suggested that mothers might he relatively act- 
ive and assertive model-tutors when their child's language or motor skills are rough 
and poorly organized, hut that they hecome less, active hut more responsive as the 
child's skill^'increases . Indeed, the language curricxilum was huilt on jfiie premise 
that e^shift from mother-as-model to mother-as-responder represented an optimum 
strategy for promoting language development. In the discussion which follows , we 
examine patterns of change over tJie year-and-a-half period. 

The mean standardized scores for child factors at each age level are indicated 
in Table 13* Significant age effects appeared on four of the six factors 

analyzed; on two of the child factors — Functional SS Competence (Child Factor l) 
and Sustained Prohlem Solving (Child Factor 2) — the level of significance was well 
heyond the .001 level. The developmental curves plotted in Figure 3 indicate 
notahly different patterns of change which reflect the large linear trend for 
Factor 1 and the large quadratic trend for Factor 2. Not surprisingly, the factor 
whi^^ih represents children's symbolic acquisitions, advanced play forms, and 
sociability toward unfamiliar persons^ shows a dramatic increase hetween 12 and 2k 
months. In contrast, the more stylistic-attitudinal factor shows a decline during 
this period even though it contains positive loadings for individual hehaviors which 
increase during this period. The ciirves seem to represent strikingly different 
developmental functions. In the growth of Functional Competence, the exorcise of 



new structures was inextricably, linked to th^ir acquisition.^ However, the 
rapid rate of growth was accompanied "by an emotional-motivational by-product. It 
was in the ability to engage in sustained, difficult problem-solving activity and 
to cooperate in tutorial type exchanges that the children revealed the often noted 
acute disruption of behavior summarized in the phrase "the terrible twos." 

Table 13 and Figur^ 3 here 

■J , ' ' 

However, note the reversal between 2k and 30 months. At 2k months, when the rapid 
rate of structural change tops out, the pace of m_Qlivational disorganization bot- 
toms out. In the 6-month period between 2k and 30 months, the stabilization of 
structural growth is accompanied by a precipitous increase in the child's ability 
to sustain cognitively challenging activities in spite of substantial amounts of 

/ 

failure. With respect to these two developmental strands, 2k months seems to be a 
watershed age. Thereafter, the child's way of doing things, his style- of fvmction- 
ing, becomes commensurate with his recently acquired competence. 

Table ik about here 

Included in Figure 3 are two curves of maternal factors which show 

developmei^cal trends similar to those- of the children (see Table I^ for mean 
scores on maternal factors). Mothers' scores on Articulate-Non-directiveness show 
a linear increase between 12 and 2k months. Although the rate of increase is not 
as rapid as the rate shown by the children on the Functional Competence factor, 
'the*two scores are significantly correlated. M 12 months, when the 

■^Although curriculujTi effects modifi^^l the relative steepness of the increase, the 
trend for each group between 12 and 2k months was essentially linear. 
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language and play repertoires of the children are relatively limited, the mothers 
tend to be relatively directive and controlling, and the language they use with their 
children tends to be simple, with few complete sentences and little description. The 
mothers show a slower rate of change than the children "between l8 and 2k months, as 
if the mothers were gradually dropping "behind as the children surged forward. Although 
differences in adjacent 6-month periods "between 12 and 2k months are significant for 
mothers and children, the difference "between 2k and 30 months is not. significant for . 
either group. ^ By 30 months, the mothers reconstitute their earlier directive pattern 
so that now, relatively complex language is used with far less directiveness . 

The cvirves plotted in Figiire 3 • reveal another congruent pattern. Mothers' 

tendency to use a relatively passive style plummets at 2^^ months as the children be- 
come diffuse^ and disorganized. In other words, mothers become more active and asser- 

^' \ . 

tive as their children become less task focused, less pliant and more demai^^ding. Then, 
as the children recover, the mothers seem to relax, once again returning to the earlier 
more passive mode. A significant quadratic trend also dominates the child's tendency 
to maintain proximity toward the mother in an unfamiliar situation. Proximity main- 
staining behaviors peak at 2^^ months, on what seem? to be a developmental complement 
to the collapse of achievement oriented problem solving at that age level. It 
should be noted that the two measures derive from different situations, so that the 
connections are not produced by a measurement artifact. 

The trends analysis also indicates that several maternal behaviors show a sig- 

2 

nificant decrement over the year-and-a-half period. Maternal sociability declines 
between l8 and 2k months but shows little change between other 6-month intervals. 

'^Yhe trend between varies according to curriculum group. These 

data will be discussed in a later section. 

^'he decline appeared in all groups , although the rate, timing and terminal level 
varied for M. Sociability and M. Directs vs. Questions. 
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social ' , 

' Note, however, that^ mutuality increases is if the structure, of mother-child 

*. 

interactions changes from a temporally spaced o\it system of initiating -responding 
"interactions" to temporally condensed eKaTins of "transactions." Maternal reli- 
ance on simple vertal reinforcements and vertal directxveness also show significant 
linear declines, although the, latter increases slightly "betveer. 12 and l8 months 
(thus producing a modest quadratic trend). Again, it is important to note that 
"between 12 and 30 months, the "behaviors of mothers are as much i^ <. as the 
hehaviors of children. 

Two general themes emerge fropi the preceding analysis. The first is that it 
may be necessary to distinguish "between "behavioral changes which reflect the child* s 
acquisition of new capabilities and tfee emotional-motivational by-product of an 
abruptly expanded repertoire. On the one hand, between 12 and 2^ months new seman- 
tic and syntactic forms, new ways of handling objects and social occasions enter 

the child's repertoire and come to function as effortless and essential constitu- 

" -'^ • 
ents of spontaneous behavior. (\: the other, the period of most rapid growth is 

. . / . / 

accompanied" by increasing task disorganization, susceptibility to failure anS ' 
" social abrasiveness. For the young child, it may be one thing to be the possessor 
of new technical powers, but quite another to orchestrate and synchronize the y 
application of these powers. 

The second theme is that maternal behaviors show patterns of change as ^tri-; 
kinff as those of the children. If children show peaks, an^ troughs, so do the 
mothers. Mothers were the least controlling and the mdst verbally^ articulate when 
the children" displayed the highest level of competence. An 'unexpected Tinding was 
an overall decline in maternal socability based on the type of social interaction 

in which initiating and responding social exchanges between mothers and children 

undergo a qualitative change characterized by longer episodes of i^eciprocal ex- 
* changes- Tliiese episodes are sustained interactive sequences in which initiating 
and responding behaviors have become so condensed and interdependent that they are 
best viewed an a seriefv of rociprocal , contingent transactions. In other words, 
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between 12 andls20 month$j mothers', social "behavior toward their children "becomes^ . 
less a matter of 'brief social gestures such as a fleeting smile and occasion- 
governed attentions to the children's needs for comforting, help or entertainment. 
As encounters "become less episodic ^ their content changes. The child's nBw 
skills support — perhaps even dictate — a transition from "ver"bal interaction" 

to "conversation," from the "brief exchanges of "giving," "showing," and "helping" 

— 

to elaborate social games, from echoic imitative gestures to playful and sometimes 
serious cooperation in household activites. 
Differentiating Patterns 
If girls are verbally more precocious than boys (Maccoby & Jacklin, 1973) 5 
verbal precocity might be one component of a more extensive cluster of skills 
which differentiate the sexes. If boys are more vigorous or object-oriented 
than girls (Goldberg & Lewis, 1969; Clarke-Stewart, 1973), thQse tendencies 

might be indices of a more general activity style. Our analysis of individual 

i . ■■ ..... ^ 

variables revealed a number of differences related to sex. The question is 

whether differences would appear for broader pa-cLerns of behavior. Mean 

1 

scores for child and mother factors which revealed sex differences are shown 
in Table 15. 



Put Table 15 about -here 



Consider first the functional Competence factor which contains positive 

loadings for relatively ijaature forms of language, play and social behavior. 

f ' ' 

At 12 months, t%s and girls did not differ significantly (in fact, boys, 

• 1 '■ ■ / 

scored somewhat higher than girls). Howeve;r, by I8 months, girls score higher/ 
than boys (p 4 -.pi') and the differences are sustained over the following year. 
The shape of the developkental function is essentially quadratic for both 
'^exes. In other words , 'the differences derive primarily from the girls' more' 

4 
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rapid rate of developiiK^nt of emerging functions between 12 and 2h months 
(see Figure k) . As might he expected from earlier analyses (e.g., individual 
measiares such as the Bayley Mental Scales and Stanf ord-Binet , social ohject ^ 
.exchanges and sociability to stranger), girls score higher on the Test 
Competence*^ factor than hoys., beginning at 12 months of age. 

• . ' Put Figure k ahout here 



r 



Sex differences in children's specific vs. diversive style ^.of exploration 
supplants the rather .fragmented image of 'stylistic differences which emerged 
from the analyses ^f individual variables. Boys tend to focus on a particular, 
favored object upap which they exercise a wide array of different and rapidly 
changing activity' schemes. Their activities tend ^to be developmentally 
egalitarian — immature activities (banging, shaking ^ pulling) are as likely 
to appear as the more advanced combinatorial activities. VThatever the particular 
object or whatever the particular from of action, children who scpre high on . 
specific exploration are utterly preoccupied with what they are doing. The 
contrasting pattern is. exhibited by girls. Their activity style tends to 
exhibit more diversity in the objects they contact, a slower pace and more 
emotional lability. It should bQ noted that children-of both sexes show a 
tendency to become more diffuse and irritable at 18 months. 

Differences in Mothers • behaviors related to the se^ of t'he child is as 
controversial as differences in the behavior of children. The present findings 
support those of other researchers who report that in late infancy girls' 
mothers tend to bef more directive and dominating (Clarke-Stewart, 1973). 

.This characterization, however, holds only between 12 and l8 months. By 

— , / 

2k months the , direction of the difference is dramatically reversed. Girls' 

"^These diffe^rences appeared in five groups but were reversed for children 
in the Mother Only group. 
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mothers "become less dominating whereas "boys* mothers "become more so, a 
difference which persists over the next 6 months, although maternal dominance 
generally decline."^ The interaction "between sex and age is. plotted in 
Figure 5* 

Put Figure 5 About Here 

In sum, sex differences favoring girls, appear on two factors which 
inde^ children's cmpetence — girls are not only "better test takers, "but 
their spontaneous behaviors tend to reflect a more rapid development of 
linguistic, cognitive and social forms. Mothers are considerably more 
bossy toward girls at 12 and l8 months but then shift gears, easing up on 
the girls and bearing down on the boys (Minton, Kagan & Levine, 1971). 
To what extent does maternal dominance at 12 months influence girls' superior 
performance at l8 months? To what- extent are initial maternal differences 
and later shift in maternal behavior provoked by the boys relative immaturity 
and the girls' relative precocity? Later sections will examine data 
pertaining to the interconnections between sex-linked maternal and child 
behavior.. 

Birth Order Effects 

It became evident soon after the home visiting program began that 
whether the child was first or second. born might make a substantial difference 
in the effectiveness of -^he program. Although the initial selection criteria 
limited the sample to first and second boms, the group was not blocked on 
this variable. The final distribution of 65 first borns and 35 second borns, 
reflected the distribution found for families drawn from the same hospital 
records but not contacted to participate in the present study. 

■""Although maternal dominance showed curriciiliom variations, th^ pattern of sex 
differences was not modified. |v r r ^ ^ 

t u u J 7 



'Previous research on "birth order has "been far more concerned vith 
children Hihan parents (Bayley, 1965; Altus , 1966). For the most part, 
the available data suggest that first horns do relatively hetter in adult 
managed achievement situations, whereas second horns are relatively more ^ 
oriented to social involvement with peers (Sampson, 1965; Sutton-Smith & 
Rosenherg, 19T0). Few studies have examined hirth order effects oji hehavior 
measures during infancy, although it is often assumed that differences 
begin at appear early in life. 

The present analyses revealed marginally significant differences 
in children's Social -Symbolic Competence (£ = .056) favoring first borns 
(Table l6). Although the interaction witt^ age was also only marginally 
significant (£ = .O89), mean scores suggest that differences make their 
first appearance at I8 months , increase between I8 and 2h months , and remain 
stabl^ thereafter. WitH respect to early symbolic development, second borns 
seem to gain few advantages from the presence in the household of an older 
sibling who tended to be on the average only two years older. 

More striking differences appear in maternal sociability. In accord 
with other findings, mothers are considerably more socially stimiilating 
and responsive toward their first borns at every age level (Hilton, 196?). 
However, maternal sociability is somewhat modified-by the sex of the child 
(£ = .059). For first born children, the difference between boys (M = .13) 
and firls (M = .15) is small. It is the second born boys (M = -.62) who 
H^^receive considerably less social stimulation than second born girls (M = -.08). 
Although mothers are less sociable toward their second born children, 
they do not necessarily ignore them. Although again only marginally significant 
{jl = .056), mothers tend xo more directive with their second borns. 




Put Table 16 -i.bout Here 
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Developmental Trends: Siunmary and Discussion 

It is apparent from the preceding discussion that hehavioral 
changes between 12 and 30 months follow no single or simple developmental 
trend: Some behaviours show fairly steady increments, then taper off; 
others show decrements, while still others are characterized by plateaus, 
peaks and dips. For the most part, measures which reflect the child's 
acquisition of new behavioral structures — components of language 
. (such as answers or nominals), play (pretend or two-object combinations), 
or social behavior (exchanges with an unfamiliar person) - show a rapid 
rate of change during the second year, which levels off between 2k and 30 
months. The 2^ to 30" months plateau may reflect several factors. Children 
may enter a period of consolidation in which newly acquired forms are 
practiced and refined in diverse new situations. If so, our research scenes 
should have been expanded to permit us to examine the diversification of 
skills (e.g., to include the child playing with peers as well as playing 
alone or with his mother, or observations of a broader sample of unfamiliar 
adults)^ It is possible, too, that our measures were insufficiently 
sensitive to changes after the age of two (e.g., MLU might be a better 
measure of language complexity for older children or new and more subtle 
problem solving or social strategies might emerge which are not represented 
in the units used to observe play of social behavior). None the less, 
multivariate procedures helped to identify patterns of related behaviors 
which apparently follow a comparable course of development during the year 
and a half period. The factor which seemed to represent structural changes 
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in children's social and symbolic competence transcended our initial division 
of behavioral systems into language, play and social development. Although 
language, play and social behaviors can be dis€ingished, the distinction 
may be more a matter of convenience than a psychological reality. At 
least some aspects of these behaviors seem to share common structural 
attributes (such as appears in child Factor 2 which groups together stylistic 
aspects of language and play). 

Maternal behaviors also change as the children get older. As we 
noted earlier, it no longer seems reasonable to consider mothers and 
children as behaviorally independent organisms. Although it is possible to 
examine the relative contributions of each to a given outcome, such analyses 
are imposed upon a system in a state of continuous fliox; the influential 
force of one member may simply prepare the way for the counter-influence of 
the other. 

The foregoing analyses leave little doubt that boys ar.d girls differ, 
that some differences are already evident at 12 months of age and that 
some were maintained ever the following year and a half.. Boys favored a . 
specific style of exploration, whereas the girls favored a more diversive 
style. The girls' greater interest in social matters was associated with 
higher levels of performance in a test situation requiring interactions with 
an unfamiliar exaciiner. The results of univariate analyses were neatly 
summarized in the analyses of multivariate factors which grouped together 
those individual measure which shar common underlying properties. Mothers 
differed in how they interacted with boys and girls , but maternal differences 
reversed direction between l8 and 2h months. At 12 months, mothers were 
more directive and intrusive toward girls but the maternal dominance decreased 
for girls and increased for boys. 'Che change came on the heels of a decline 
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in the boys' Bayley scores, whereas the change follows an improvement in 
test scores for 'girls. The U-shaped function for "boys, suggests that the 
variables which govern maternal dominance change substantially over the year and 
a half period. One possibility is that when children are relatively immature, 
mothers are easy going; they expect little and make few demands. Then, as 
the children begin to acquire language, sophisticated problem solving , and 
social skills, mothers beomce more directive and intrusive; they expect 
more and get more. Finally, vhen the child display a high level of mastery, 
when his language permits* extended conversation and his interests lend themselves 
to sustained periods of activity, mothers again change. Unobtrusiveness 
during the third year may support the development of competence combined 
with independence. Although tbis nicely illustrates the notion that a 
viable model of children's development should contain provisions for a 
feedback loop, the data presented thus far do not preclude alternative 
explanations which call upon the role of environmental pressures toward sex- 
typed socialization. Whether mothers, for example, are less accepting of 
their boys' behavior because boys are less compliant (Minton et al, 1971 ) > 
or whether the mothers are reacting to cultural pressures and socio-affective 
anxieties, or whethih both facotrs operate as a chain of effects the plausible 
alteirnatives which our data cannot resolve. 
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CHAPTER IV CURRICULUM COMPARISONS 

• • • ■ 

Data Analyses ^ ' ' ^ 

The 100 mothers and children who participated in the present sturdy changed 
dramatically over the year-and-a-half period. We tiarn now to the .question of 
vhether these changes were modified by one or another aspect of our educational 
program. Of special interest are those aspects- of the program which focused 
on the child's primary caregiver as a crucial force in the child's moment-to- 
moment interactions with people and things during the early years. Implicit in 

a parent-education strategy is that the parent (or parent substitute) is a central 

an'd 

contributor to the child's development /that changes in parental behavior support 
or induce changes in child behavior. As described earlier, three curriculum and 
three comparison groups were designed to investigate how particular features of 
home-based educational programs might influence the behaviors of mothers and 
children. 

-.^ First, we wanted to know whether curriculum materials stressing either 
language, play or social development would have differential effects. The three 
core curricula shared a common perspective (i.e., a three way interaction between 
home visitor, mother and child) but differed in s]gecific content. The materials 
designed for curriculum comparisons called upon the fine details of what i^ cur- 
rently kno'>?h about early language acquisition, the cpgnitive underpinnings of play, 
and the form and complexities of social-emotional behavior to produce three cur- 
ricula — a Language Curriculum, A Play Curriculum and a Social Curric\ilum — which 
were presented to three independent groups of mothers and children (Language vs. 
Play vs. Social). 

Second, we wanted to examine whether concentrated, direct contact between 
the child and a trained home visitor which excluded the mother was more effective 
th^ an equal^ concentrated focus on the mother which excluded the child. Thus 
in two comparison gifoups , the interactive mode was dyadic: the home visitor 
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functioned either as the child's playmate and tutor (Bahy Only) or as the mother's 

friend and child development consultant (Mother Only). The dyadic gn-oups were 

patterned after early home-hased intervention studies which stressed either the 

& Harte, I968 

child (cf. Schaeffer , Fur fey ^ ) or the mother (Levenstein , 1970). 

Third, we wanted to know whether the interactive mode of the visits (i.e., 
dyadic vs. triadic) made a difference. In the dyadic groups (Baby Only and Mother 
Only) the effort was to delete either the mother or the child from the relation- 
ship with, the home visitor. In the triadic groups (Language, Play and Social) the 
curriculum materials were designed to encourage a three-way pattajrn of interaction 
between^'home visitor, mother and child; more accurately, to balance the ongoing 
interchanges between all three, jso that whoever was deleted at one moment could be 
a participant the next. On pedagogical grounds, one would expect a triadic pat- 
tern to be a more effective learning condition for the mother and provide a better 
teaching situation for the home visitor. In a triadic situation, the home visitor 
has available an ongoing, illustrating context in which her own behaviors and those 
of mother and child can become concrete instances of curriculum themes. To the 
extent that the home visitor is sensitive enough to take advantage of the here and 
now, and agile enough to reshape the inevitably abstract and linear curricul\im 
units by exploiting moment-to-moment happenings , the mothers should be better able 
to understand and use concepts which stress the role of environmental contingencies 
reciprocity and flexibility in children's early development. 

Finally, we wanted to know whether the mere presence of a friendly, sympa- 
thetic outsider in the- home would make a difference. If loneliness and isolation 
is a major influence in the- lives of middle and low income parents, the o'pportunity 
for regular contacts with a warm and interested home visitor might be extremely 
^consequential no matter what else -the hoiiie visitor did. 
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The above questions guided our analysis of the data. Orthogonal contrasts 

were used to make relevant comparisons: All groups vs. Test Only, Triadic groups 

vs. Dyadic groups, Bahy Only vs. Mother 'Only, and Language vs. Play vs. Social. 

Although individual variables revealed significant differences, it "became 

prohibitively large to evaluate individually: First, "because a certain ni^mher 

of significant effects could be expected by chance alone; second, because the 

♦ 

complicated trail of individual variables 'over sets of contrasts would be likely 
to yield a fragmented picture of the results; and finally, because the reduced 
set of 5'* variables were sufficiently intercorrelated so that the distinction 
•between significant and non-significant differences could easily obscure fairly 
general patterns. 

Longitudinal analyses pose inniimerable problems, not the least of which is 
the statistics of repeated measures designs (McCall & Appelbaum, 1973 ). A.lthough 
the most feasible solution, multivariate analyses of trends, imposes a model which 
can be unduly limiting for an exploratory study, it was. the solution adopted here. 
Each dependent variable (i.e., 6 child factors and 7 mother factors) was converted 
into a set of three trends — linear, quadratic and cubic. The three trend scores 
were then entered as dependent variables into a multivariate analysis which 
yielded multivariate F-ratios for each Curriculum Trend contrast with univariate 
F-ratios for each trend. In the present study, the longitudinal analysis has a 
special significance in view of the gradual phase out of home visits. Home visits 
occurred weekly during the first six months, bi-weekly during the second six 
months-, and monthly during the last six months of the program. Typically, inter- 
vention studies exhibit strong effects immediately following the participant's 
most concentrated involvement in the program, and then an attenuation .of effects 
once the. program has been terminated. A gradual phasing out of program contacts 
seemed to make senseT-clinically, as a way of easing the stress of breaking what 
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had "become in many cases a close and warm friendship "between home visitors and 
families, ajid, programmatic ally, as a way of "building into the program procedures 
which, hopefiaiy wotad maintain effects despite reduced contacts with" the home 
visitor. 

Fsdilies were randomly assigned to treatment and control groups. Although 
none of the pretest meeisures, family "backgroTind indices, or maternal IQ measures 
revealed differences larger than would "be expected from a random assignment 
(£<.20), group means are worth noting "because the magnitude of the differences 
between extreme scores is occasionally large enough to be significant if tested 
separately without appropriate adjustments (Appendix F, Table 20 ). ffbwever, 

there were differences, some of which could contribute to the magnitude of the 
interactions with age. In the following analyses, pretest scores were used in an 
analysis of covariance whenever an interaction with age was significant. ' 

Home Visits; As They Were . , 

In our master plan for the home visits we projected a year-and-a-half program 

which would gradually phase out over successive 6 mbnth periods. Curriculum 

materials for each- of the 32 visits were designed to cover about an hour's worth 

of activity in the home, and the visiting schedules of the home visitors allowed 

I 

approximately an hour ^ per visit. Taking into account travelling and planning 
time, we felt tha't it would be possible for a home visitor to manage at the most 
3 visits per day, so that a maximum case load of 10 families and w^kly visits 
did not, seem unduly burdensome. 

The reality differed notably from the original plan. As indicated in 
Table 17 the Mother Only group consumed an inordinate amount of time 

(almost an hour and forty minutes at one point ) especially when compai3d with the 
Baby Only group. According to the home visitors' notes and commentary. Mother 
Only visits required immense tact and diplomacy — some mothers had pressing personal 
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problems (with' family, husband, or Welfare Department) wherea^s a few mothers 
strained the hofee' visitors' conversational skills with long silences, or mono - 
syllabic responses to leading questions and discussion probes. Some mothers 
wanted to talk about everything but the children, whereas Qthers used' the home 
visits to scrutinize every detail of the child's life. After the first eight 
visits, most home "visitors. found themselves staying longer » fewer visits 
were missed, especially when visits were bi-weekly. Mother Only visits often 
became socializing, occasions — t^ey took place in the kitchen with a cup of 
coffee and sometimes lunch; the fine boundary between the home visitor as 
professional consult,ant and^ friend was a difficult one to maintain^. 



Table 17 ab<^t here 



As might be expected. Baby, Only visit;^ prese;ioed vastly different problems. 

At 12 months, very few children were able to sustain an hour long period 'of 

♦ 

interaction with an adult; sessions were interrupted by the children's frequent 
journeys to seek out the mother, which tended to become more frequent and lengthy 
as a visit progressed. Early in the^home visit series, home visitors considere<i 
themselves fortunate if they could extend a visit to an hour with as much as 10 
minutes of contact with the child. The child's attachment to the mother was 
expressed in the "secure base" phenomena (cf. Ainsworth & Bell, 1970 ; Bowlby, I969; 
1973 ) » 9- case of a treatment format out of synch with a child's developmental 
level. It was only gradually, after many weeks of patient persistence, that home 
visitors were able to engage the child in sustained periods of activity. It should 
be noted that although there were differences within triadic curriciilum groups, the 
physic.al presence of the mother and her interactions with the child created a 
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vastly different visit situation. The children were not necessarily in constant 
interaction with the aduftjg, hut they were rarely more than a few feet aw^y. 
^TTon etheles svla^g^^^ tended tosi^ake-lVss tiln^ than play or social visits. 

In fact, the length ^^pf language visits declined abruptly (by 20 minutes) just as 
most childrep in the study "began to $peak — as if-^-with ''success," mother and home 
visitor lost interest in the effort. 

Sched\iled visits were often cancelled — sometimes hecsjuse of illness, vj-eather 
or family emergencies, occasionally "because the mother simpl^c forgot. In order 
to maintain the assessmant sequence, home visitors^ frequently were not able to 
reschedule visits, so that sessions had to*be condensed to^jcover more than one 
week of activities. The proportiAns of missed visits (per l6) was never less +han 
755 (Baby Only) nor more than (Play). Fewer vT^its were mfssed in Baby Only 

and Mother Only groups—and over-oime,^ missed visits increased in the former but 

< 

decreased in the latter. Evidently. Mother Only visits not only take more time, 
but they are alsQ more likely to occur. '\^sits in the core curriculum groups 
were siibject to relatively more disruption^ dn part, because both mother and child 
had to be J)resent and able to participate. -However, mean exposure time to the 
curriculum, with the exception of the .Mother Only group"; was. relatively uniform. 
As home visitors accoinmodated to exigencies as varied as" flu epi demits, vacations, 
snow, birth, and family crisis, as they juggled the hoiirs and days of a demanding 
schedule, they were able to adhere remarkably -well to the intentions if not the 
'details of our early projections. ' 
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The Core Curricula^ tanguag^e^ Play and Social 

T he children . One purpose of a curriculum comparison was to examine the 
extent to which one could demonstrate the differential sensitivity of develop- 
mental functions to particular environmental influences. 

During the, period of most rapid growth, children's development of fiinctionai 
competence — their acquisition of linguistic, cognitive and social skills — was 
influenced by curriculum procedures. From an inspection of change scores over 
fgk^e 12 month. baseline (se^ Figure 6 and Appendix F, Table ^ for group 
means), it can be seen that the language curriculum' considerably accelerated the 
early development of functional competence i language and play children performed 
better than social children at l8 ^ .Oik) and 2k (£ = .Ol+5) months (although 
the Test Only group did not fall behind until 2k months )• However, the accelera- 
tion of language and play children appears to have depended on the frequent pre- 

^ • J 
sehce of the- home visitoj*. In keepi)Rg 'with the significant quadratic interaction, 

language and play groups show a small decline between 2^+ and 30 months, whereas 

* * 

the development of children in the social group continues at a somewhat slower 
rate. Indeed, at 30 months, differences between curriculum groups are not signi- 
ficant. If, as we have argued previously, the functional competence factor 
reflects^, children's acquisition of. fundamental structures, the 2k - 30 month atten- 
uatiort is not surprising. Children may differ in their acquisition rates, and 
unde]r some circumstances might show precociovisly high levels of performance. But 
all children eventually acqiiire these structures; apparentl^r, when specially 
^ enhancing circmstances are withdrawn,- differences evaporate and children function 
at a level cominenstirate with their developmental level. Is it t^Ae case, then, that 
functional competence, as we have defined and measured it in the present study, is 
purely a matter of maturation? ^ In a later section, we examine some of the early 

"» ■ • 

Figure 6 about here 
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maternal influences on children's 30 ftonth scores. It is clear, however, that 
insofar as intervention effects are concerned, the^ inflation of language and play 
scores at 2k months does not withstand the withdrawal of the home visitor. 

Children's interactive-proximity seeking behaviors toward the mother, pre- 
dominantly during the waiting room episode in the laboratory , were also sensitive 
to curriculum influences. The significant cubic trend, depcted as changes over 
the 12 month baseline in Figure 7 ' reflected a complex interaction between 
curriculum group and age. Between 12 and l8 months , the interactive-proximity ] 
seeking behaviors of the language children increased, wh^eas those of j)lay and 
social children decreased. The latter groups showed a belated increase at 2U 
months, when the language children were becjning less interactive; although lang- 
uage and play children are somewhab more involved with their mothers than social 
children, the differences are not significant. By 30 months ,. language children 
show a considerable increment over their 12 month scores, social children show a 
decrement, whereas play (and Test Only) children move close to the 12 month base- 
line. One might argue that with respect to the overall pattern of change, the 
language children are advanced; their attachment behavior peaks at i8 months, 
whereas children in other groups peak at 2k months. It is important t^3oaQt_e_,^ 
however, that the language children generally maintained a higher level of inter- 
action with the mother than did social children, and that they exceeded play 
children at two ages; play children, in turn, exceeded social children at 2h and 
30 months (see Appendix F, Table 6 ). , 



Figure 7 about here 



The waitirtil^ room situation was not a stranger probe; children are not 
choosing to interact with the mother rather than a stranger, and the children's 
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heiejhtened involvement with the mother is not linked to stranger anxiety. It also 
seems unlikely that children were responding to fear engendered hy the novelty of. 
the toys. Rather, the particular behaviors which entered into the interaction- 
prq^imity factor (+soc5al object actions, +expressive behavior, -object contact, 
-MC distance) suggest that the children who received high scores simply enjoyed 
interacting with their mothers. Note also that the 30 month, scores reflect cur- 
riculum differences which appearea at 2h months on the more structural measure of 
competence. Although speculative', it is possible that children's general communi- 
cativeness and interest in the mother at 30 months when no observer is present is 
an applied counterpart of earlier differences in competence, an application which 
has little to do with particular language froms, for example, but more generally 
to do with the use of language in- interpersonal exchanges. 

The mothers . Some support for our interpretation of curriculum effects on 
the children come from the maternal factor, Articulate-TIondirectiveness . Change ' 
scores over the 12 month baseline are plotted in Figure 8, (see Appendix F, 
Table T for mean faclor scores). It is evident that changes in the mothers did 
not reflect curriculum influences' until the children were 30 months of age, 
after home visits had been reduced to a monthly basis. It is important to note 
that none of the measures which entered into this factor were, obtained in situations 
which yielded high loadings on the child's interactive-proximity seeking behavior. 
In other Vords, the 30 months distribution of curriculum groups on these two measures 
is not a situational or measurement artifact. At 30 months, language mothers were 
more sophisticated in the language they used with their children than play mothers, 
who, in turn, were more sophisticated than social mothers. They were also less 
intrusive and directive in their interactive style. It .would appear as though 
differences in some maternal behaviors might require a well-established competence 
in their children in order to become manifest — .so that, in a sense, maternal 
interactive style might lag behind, and be in response to, changes in the children. 

Figure 8 about here 
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Note ^^owever, that although at earlier ages social mothers performed some- 
what hetter than mothers in the other groups, they phow a trend reversal hetween 
2k and 30 months. Although the linear trend for the curriculum effect is margin^ 



the ahsence of support from the home visitor, social mothers apparently reverted 



In what way might the curricula have produced these changes? Although lang- 
uage and play curricula used different materials, and examined nominally different 
aspects of children's "behavior, they yielded indistinguishable linear trends and 
terminal scores which exceeded those of the other groups. Yet, overriding the many 
specific differences, language and play curricula shared a common, structural 
framework. In the language curriculum, the units of discussion were the elements 
of language — nouns, verhs , modifiers; people, things, actions and relations among 
these. In the play curriculum, the units were more simplistic, yet can "be viewed 
as the non-verhal structui^al counterparts of ohjects and actions (cf. Bruner , 
Oliver & Greenfield, 1966). Ev3n more, both curricula dwelt on the apparent inten- 
tions of either the child's language or his activity and both attempted to sensitize 
the mother to the structural and intentional aspects of her child* s behaviors. In 
many respects, the social curriciilum shared a comparsible point of view. But the 
issues enveloping children's social development are vastly different from those 
which appear in language and cognition; the connections between the acquisition of 
social r\iles, socialization pressures, interp< sonal transactions and linguistic- 
cognitive skills are obscure and complex. The social curriculum had to address the 
elusive questions of goals for the child, sex-stereotyping, social values and 
emotions. The social curriculum had to introduce such abstract interactive con- , 
structs as "reciprocity," "contingency" and "social reinforcement," in the absence 
of a structural framework as elegant as linguistic analysis" of" as obvious as^play. 



ally significant, group differences are also carried by a quadratic trend which 
reflects the decline for the social mothers during the last 6 month period. In 



to an earlier pattern of restricted language and intrusive interaction. 
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In a. sense /the social curriculum was handicapped l?y the current emphasis on 
process over structure ii) studies of social development. It appears as though 
mothers in the social group could adopt the mix of verhal sophistication and 
non-iritrusiveness only as long as the home '^risitor was available to interpret 
or model the social curriculum's rendering of these, as though the curricxilum 
provided too little of the general understanding which might lead to more 
enduring gains. 

Two additional findings are worth noting. Two maternal factors revealed 
curriculum main effect?" which did not interact with age, hut which appeared 
"between 12 and l8 months, were sustained over the following year, and were not 
eliminated "by an analysis of covariance using 12 month scores. Beginning at 
l8 months, language mothers (M = .35) exhibited more social mutuality when 
interacting with their children than did play (M = -.06) and social (M = -.05) 
mothers (£ = .03). Language mothers also avoided an intrusive verhal reinforce- 
ment style of interaction (M = -.32), whereas play mothers (M = .02) were more 
likely to use this style than social (M = -.lU) and language mothers = .01). 
Play mothers were more prone than mothers in other groups to accompany their 
frequent entries into their children's activities with words of encouragement 
and approval, perhaps an effective means of supporting children's activity, 
although not exactly the elahorative style promoted hy the play curricxilum. 

In summary, comparisons of the three core curriciila indicate that the social 
curriculum seems to have had the weakest influence on the "behaviors of mothers 
and children, whereas the language ctirriculum seems to hav^ had the strongest, 
most pervasive impact. Although the differences are clear, their implications 
regarding the respec^lve contributions of home visitor and mother are not. 

An underlying though often implicit assumption of parent education programs 

is that the chain of influence .proceeds from parent educator > mother— — >child 

Chilman, 1973; Lamhie, Bond & Weikart, 197^). Q«r findings, however yield 
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litt:.e support for that assumption. For example, suppose we argue that the 
mother's language and style of play influences her child's symbolic and cognitive 
development. According to a highly simplified parent education model, changes 
in the mother's behavior should precede, or at least be contemporaneous with 
changes in the child's hehavior.*^ Some of our findings are not in accord with 
a linear parent education model: e.g., changes in children's symlDolic competence 
preceded by several months changes in the maternal style which, on the surface, 
would appear to he the most relevant to the child's acquisition of mature 
symbolic and cognitive structures. Indeed, it appears as though the mothers 
respond somehat belatedly to the children's level of functioning at an earlier 
age. Furthermore, group differences in the children seems to have been dependent 
on the CTirriculum in combination with the frequent presence of the home visitor; 
"between 2k and 30 months, ^en visits are down to a monthly schedule, the 
enhanced performance of language and play children take downward tiirn, whereas 
the social children move steadily forward. In other words, in the hands of the 
home visitor, the language curriculum was able to eleva te children's performance, 
which the mothers were not able to sustain even thoxigh they eventually were 
using the right "techniques." 

For these data, it seems necessary to abandon an overly simplified view 
of maternal and child change. Those elements of language, play and social 
behavior grouped together in the factor we call "Functional Social-Symbolic 
Competence" may be structural elements which all children acquire and which 
appear in their spontaneous behavior (in contrast to their tested behavior). 
If so, the precocity of the language children, induced by the combination of 
home visitor and ctirriculum, might have come ftom the use of mature forms which 
were not truly assimilated, and which, perhaps, could not be assimilated as 
such an early age. Tfi? precocity thus appears only on the surface, and only 
when buttressed by the enriched stimulation of a skilled practitioner. If 

"'"Although the issue has not received serious attention, and parent education 
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some aspects of growth axe fundamentally maturational> reflecting a 

"biological schedule of development, it would be unreasonable to expect profound 
and enduring changes from a relatively modest environmental intervention. Of 
course, it is possible that maternal differences which appear at 30 months 
might have iiaplications for children's later development- unfortvmately our 
data do not permit t^jis possibility, to be explored. 

Non-s*trucUral dimensions of child and maternal behavior responded to 
curriculm variations, and it may be that behaviors which reflect social- 
interpersonal styl^ are more amenable to environmental interventions. Although 
exceedingly labile between 12 and 30 months, children's interest in communicating 
and sharing with the mother was generally higher for language children than 
social children, and language mothers tended to engage in relatively more - 
mutual, reciprocal exchanges, avoiding a language style dominated by language 
impoverished verbal reinforcement. If there is any synchrony at all between 
mothers and children, in the differential effects of the core curricula, the, 
synchrony seems to .appear in an enhancement of moment-to-moment , ongoing 
exchanges betveen mother and ^hild. Although not without some necessary 
qualifications, the pattern of results suggest that, for the most part, 
mothers and children in the language group had a great deal to do with one 
another; that their exchanges were relatively rich and prolonged. Mothers 
and children exposed to the play and social curriciila tended to do less well, 
although the play group produced higher soores at 2h and 30 months. 



• . fia — . 

programs reurely measure both parent and child behavior, the problem is a 
crucial one methodologically (involving the psychometrics of maternal and child 
measures) and conceptually (involving a model of interacting change processes). 
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Sex and the Curriculm; Baljy OnlAvs* Mother Only 

In the earlier section we descrihed some patterns of sex differences which 
appeared hetween 12 and 30 months. For the most part, girls received higher 
scores in Test Competence than did boys — the difference appeared at 12 months 
£\nd was not substantially modified over successive test points. However, in one 
case a cva*riculum treatment qualified the generality of this finding. Note the 
significant sex by curriculum interaction resulting from the trends comparison 
"between Baby Only and Mother Only groups (see Table l8 ). Mean change scores 
over the 12 month baseline are plotted for boys and girls, in Figure 9. 
In spite of our home visitors' liberated personal beliefs, their close relation- 
ship with the children supported and possibly enhanced test taking superiority 
for girls while only slightly modifying the decline for boys (although relative 
to Test Only children, children of both sexes received higher scores).^ The irony 
is that the only instance of a reversal appears at 30 months for the Mother Only 
group, a group in which the home visitor's treatment of attitudes toward children 
and sex stereotyping was more abstract and academic. Note that the positive trend 
shown by the Motlier Only boys is balanced by a negative trend for the Mother Only 
girls which reverses the pattern found in other groups. Apparently, the home visi- 
tors delivered two quite different messages: one when they dealt directly with the 
mother and another when they functioned as a model or interacted with the children. 
It appear^- as if home visitors adopt different stances toward boys and girls, one> 
in adult - adult interactions and another in direct interactions with the children. 



Table I8 and Figure 9 about here 



Moreover, the Sex X Curriculum effect is linked to age: at I8 months a significant 
interaction (£ = .03) reflects the enhanced performance of Baby Only girls relative 
to Baby Only boys and diminished differences between Mother Only children; 2h months 
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appears to "be a reordering period, and differences are no longer significant, 
whereas "by 30 months the reversal for Mother Only children appears clearly and 
significantly (£ = .009). 

Some additional clues regarding how Baby Only and Mother Only Conditions 
influenced the children and the mothers come from two other interactions with 
sex which yielded significant linear trends. In support of our earlier sugges- 
tion that Test Competence contains a strong social canponent , consider the way 
children's social interaction and preference for the mother changed in Baby Only 
and Mother Only groups. The attachment behaviors of girls in the former group 
shifted markedly away f t-om the mother between 12 and l8 months ; that is , during 
the home observation they initiated fewer social contact3 with the mother, 
showed less affection and less responsiyeness toward her and displayed more 
interest in uhe unf-amiliar observer. The progressive detachment of Baby Only 
girls is comparable to the progressive detachment of the Mother Only boys, whereas 
the reverse pattern — increased positive behaviors toward the mother is shown by 
the other groups. It would appear then, that by 30 months, children's performance 
in a standardized test situation is governed by the extent to which their earlier 
focus on the mother as a primary source of support and stimulation has been 
^eplaced^by a positive and warm interest in new and unfamiliar people. Apparently, 
the home visitor's relations with Baby Only girls mediated this transition — i.e., 
having had a close and satisfying relation with one non-family female may have 
provided a bridge to other females, the unfamiliar examiner who tested the child, 
^ or the unfamiliar observer who recorded mother-child behavior in the home. 

However, clinical observations by the home visitors suggest that they had 

considerabJie difficiilty managing play sessions with Baby Only boys. The home visit 
I 

postsciipts vividly relate how the home visitors struggled — one "boy woiild play only 
with balls, another moved the home visitor's toys to a corner where he played by 
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himself, another spent innumerable visits climhing on the fxirniture, racing 
around the room, generall out-of-tou^h with his dismayed playmate. Boys seemed 
especially prone to the back and forth, periodic and repeated reestahlishment of 
contact with the mother. Considering changes in the mothers' sociability with 
the children, it is possible that the mothers might have contributed to the home 
visitors* difficulty. Although in the Mother Only group (and in Test Only as 
well) the mothers' sociability toward boys declines markedly over the year-and-a- 
half period (a decline often ace oinpaniad by .poorer test performance and reduced 
preference for the mother), the trend is attenuated for boys in the Baby Only 
group; that is, the home visitors' attempt to befriend the boys may have provoked, 
in the mothers increased nurturance and maternal attention, whereas the home 
visitors' warm relation with the girls may have quickened the pace of maternal 

J" 

detachment. Put another way, although between 12 and 30 months mothers generally^ 
distance themselves more precipitous^ly from their male children than from their 
female children, the presence of a possibly competing maternal figure may disrupt 
the process. Even though mothers ordinarily pursue a policy of detachment from 
their boys, they may not countenance their replacement by a maternal substitute. 
If home visitors found it difficxat to establish an effective working relationship 
with Baby Only boys, part of the trouble might have stemmed from exceedingly 
'subtle obstacles introduced by^tbfe mothers which served to maintain close contact 
with their boys while precluding the development' of a close relation with the 
home visitor. 

Although the mothers might have played an active role in maintaining social 

contact with their boys (home visitor ^ mother > child) it is equally 

possible that th.e boys were not socially mature enough to manage#a close, intensive 
relation with an unfamiliar female, and dealt with the situation by seeking contact 
and support from the mother (home visitor — > child — -^mother). Additional 
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atnalyses provide more support for the latter hypothesis. As evident in 
Figure 10 the interaction effect hegins to appear at the same age i2k 
months) on "both child and mother measures, although the differences are not 
significant. By 30 months, differences are significant on both measures, "but 
when child scores are used as a covariate, maternal scores are no longer sig- 
nificant = .89), whereas when the procedure ,is reversed, child scores are 
marginally significant (f = .07). Note also that Bahy Only - Mother Only 



Figure 10 ahout here 

comparisons failed to reveal differences in several patterns of "behavior, which . 
show sex differences during this age period. Scores. on factors such as 
F\mctional Social Symbolic Competence, Specific vs. Diversive Exploration, or 
Maternal Dominance failed to show interactive effects. Although the path is by 
no means clear, it is possible that the boys had established a pattern of skills 
and inclinations which ran counter to the Baby Only curriculum: for example, 
the curriculum stressed language games and pretend play, which boys develop 
slowly and which, in some respects, might conflict with cultural values the 
children are beginning to acquire. aIso boys tend to prefer a> specific mode of 
exploration — the intensive, preoccupied) manipulation of a particular object, 
while the home visitor attempted to encourage a wider, more proteanV^tyle . 
Again, a stylistic incompatibility between home visitor and children might have 
evoked sufficient distress to lead the boys to seek out the mother who, in turn, 
responded with heightened social behavior. 

It is noteworthy that Baby Only - Mother Only comparisons .failed to reveal 
effects which were not linked to sex, a failure which is strikingly similar to' 
the pattern of findings reported by Gordon & Jester in which the 

effectiveness of the parent , educator in mother vs. child comparison treatments 
depended on the sex of the child- 
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Intervention Style; Dyadic vs, Triadic Comparisons 

It "became evident quite early in the home visit series that &s far as' home 
visitors were concerned ^he dyadic and triadic modes of interaction required dif- 
ferent types of preparation. On the one hand, the dyadic gr6ups meant preparing/ 
to slip into a relatively statle role relation with one other person in which the 
home visitor' with increasing ekill could predict how mother or child might 
respond to an overture or covmter-overture. In a sense, dyadic interactions were 
easier to stabilize and routinize "because it was possi"ble to delete a source of 
uncertainty. On the other, the triadic groups meant preparing for two and 
possi"b^ three, shifting r<les — one with the mother, another with the child, and, 
dnevitahly, the delicate more elusive, role of "expert" (with its alarming evalua- 
tive sta+ xs) vi'^ a vis the mother's "behaviors with the child. 

T 

^_ 

Figure 11 & Figure 12 about here 

■ r 

Mean change scores in maternal dominance are plotted in Figure 1*1 
(see Appendix F, Table T for mean factor scores). Although maternal dominance 

decreases between 12 and 30 months, t^e dyadic groups decline somewhat moi^e steeply 
than triadic groups. However, it is the pattern of charlgd over age which differ- 
entiates the groups. Whereas mothers in the triadic groups tend to become more 

f A 

.controlling between 12 and l6 months, mothers in "dyadic groups become less control- 

sCling; dyadic mothers show a^ belated .increase by 2U months , "but then show a steeper 

decline between 2k and 30 months-. 

The cubic trend for children's test competence is also significant. Change*- 

(Figure 12) 

scores plot'ted for dyadic and triadic groups indicate some synchrony between 
maternauL dominance and children's test competence: increases in maternal dominance 
. tend to be accompanied by decreases in children's test competence and decreases in 
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maternal dominance tend to te acccxnpanied "by increases in test co^ipetencet 
Again^ there are exceptions (e.g., no change for dyadic groups between 12 and 
18 months, and a decline for traidic groups "between and 30 months even 
thouglx maternal dominance shows a small decline). AlthougJi Bahy Only girls 
and Mother Only "boys contributed substantially to the improved test performance^ 
of the dyadic groups between 2h and 30 months, Sex made no differential. contri'Bu- 
tion to the pei^ormance of triedic groups. Maternal dominance did not interact 
vith^sex over curricultmi groups, although as reported earlier, the two-way inter- 
action between sex and age was significant. Some comfort^ can be derived from the 
additional finding that although mothers in the triadic groups tended to be more 
controlling at some ages , they were also generally ^ore articulate in their 
language style l£ = .02, MT = . 39 , MD = .07) . 

Although the connecting links are not clear, maternal dominance may have a 
negative influence on children's test performance. More disconcerting from the 
perspective of curriculum development is that at two ages the more complex and 
intensive three-way interaction between home visitor, mother, and child enhanced 
the controlling, intrusive behaviors of the mothers, and degraded the test per- 
^formance of the children. , * , 

Educational enterprises often contain hidden messages. The core curricula 
made explicit 'efforts to avert the pattern of results which appeared. The play 
curriculum, for example, developed the notion of an adult elaborative play style 
in order to avoid supporting a maternal style in which the adult dominated the 
child's activities. The goal was' to combine awareness and appreciation with a 

non-intrusive style of interaction. Unfortunately, mothers iSay have acted upon the 

_ • 5, « » 

more obvious though 

^ unintended (and even disavowed) message that mothers ought to -be more active - 
and initiative with their children. Since the core ctirricula seemed to have a 
common effect (even though each preached a similar light-touch-responsiv6 message), 
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one might, conclude that regardless of the cast , curriculum materials were not 
sufficient* to' deal with the ramifications of a participant-expert. How the 
home visitors produced the effect is unclear. Whether the, mothers "became 
anxious regarding their child's achievement, whether they fOTind it more com- 
fortable to he active when they were heing observed by an expert, or whether 

the mothers' heightened activity was inadvertantly reinforced by thfe home 

^ J # 

visitors (e.g. , home visitors were. careful not to criticize the mothers' 
behavior, and the rule 'be positive' may have been difficult to apply selec- 
tively), are alternative possibilities for future research to examine. 
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The Lonel?>r Mother: Home Visit vs> Test Only • 

Approximately 5% of the mothers in the study- reported that they had no 
family living in the area, hut on a given week, many more reported that they 
and ithe/^aby neither visited nor were visited hy friends (30%) or-^i^elatives 
(^3%). - The sample also contained families on the other extreme: 10% reported 
50 or more relatives living in the immediate area and many reported "busy 
sociauL calendars — 5 or more visits with different relatives {l6%) or different 
friends '(13^). The median family had 15 relatives in the area, saw at least 
2 of them during an averkge week. Diiring the course of the project, we were 
frequently startled "by the complex social interconnections among families and 
friends in an area of over 300 ,000 people. It was not unusual to learn that 
a mother's relative's child had participated in an infant study a numher of 
years ago; in one case, two mothers who went to school together met again for 
the first time in 10 years at a. party sponsored "by ^he social curricxilum; in 
another, more draiiatic incident, the^connection "between two families partici- 
pating in the study were ^discovered when the newspapers announced that the ^ 
fathers had "been indicted for the same crime. . > 

.^Although those mothers who were socially isolated were extremely so, most 
of our families had at least some contact with family or friends outside the 
home. The demographic dat^, therefore, did not sviggest that the contrast 
"between home-visited and Test Only groups would reveal patterns of maternal Olr 
child "behavior clearly linked to a reduction of social isolation such as 
enhanced sociability^ in the mothers or friendliness tpward strangers or explora- 
tory "behavior in the children. .Rather, the cojnparison "between home-visited and 

If ■ " . ■• 

. Test. Only groups yielded somev evidence that one consequence of regular home 
visits' might "be a heightened centering of attention upon the child indexed "by 
increased maternal controlling "behaviors.^ As indicated in Figure 13 » between 

'0012.2 . . " 
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12 anrl 2k months j home-visited mothers as a group tehded. to use -a language st/±e ■ 

which stressed directives rather than questions, i.e.., they less frequently con- 
suited the child when interacj^ing with him, they offered fewer choices, they 
were more prone to guide rather than to evoke behavior. Note, however, that by 
30 ngpths, the direction of the differences is reversed." The decline for Test 
• Only mothers in this style of verbal interaction stops at 2k months, whereas 
mothers in the home-visited groups continue to become relatively more active 
^.-.^ticipants in their children's play, accompanying their activities with a 
heavy dose of verbal reinforcement (at a level similar to that shown by play 
mothers ) . 

Figure 13 about here ■ 
. —-- 

'• The differences between Home Visit and Test Only groups appear in fairly , 
subtle aspects of maternal interactive style; never in ^an aspect of the children's 
behavior. The maternal factors which are sensitive to the Home Visit vs. Test 
Only contrast may be small indications df the mothers' heightened attention to 
their children, perhaps a heightened concern witli their children's achievement, 
promoted by the presence in the home of an interested, child-focused third person. 
The notion that any kind of interest. or cai'ing might have pervasive influence on 
mothers and children was not. supported. The social isolation of parent and J 
young children might be a major issue in some ethnic or socio-economic groups 
and, perhaps, for some of our families, but neither demographic nor outcome data* 
suggested that the issue was generally important to the predominsnt/y Italian, 
Roman Catholic, middle class population who participated in the present study. 
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' Di scussion; Stability and Change 

One^ Justification for beginning a parent education program when the children 
are 12 months old rather than later or earlier is that during the following year- 
and-a-half children make breathtaking strides in the acquisition, of symbolic- 
^'epresentational functions, in their mastery of lang^iage, in their organization of 
material objects, and their interpersonal exchanges with other people. It seems 
reasonableto assume that an intervention geared to th^ beginnings of a develop- 
mentauL period, before new behavioral organizations have appeared, might demonstrate 

selective effects on some components of development rather than others. 

children's . . 

In some respects, the distinctiveness of^language, play and social behavior 

is more apparent than real. Factor analysi? revealed that some components of 

JLanguage, play and social behavior shared ^ common developmental course over the 

year-and-a-half period. When children's behavior is assessed in relatively open-' 

ended, ongoing situations —when playing with toys, talking with the mother, or 

when behavior is observed "naturalistically" in the home-^there are elements of 

c-peech, object manipulations and social behavior with an unfamiliar observer which 

display s\if ficiently similar relations with age, sex, and curriculum to form a 

coherent pattern. That the pattern of behavior we have labelled "Functional Social- 

'Symbolic Competence," reflects stfuctviral changes between 1 and 2 years of age is 

suggested first, by the elements of behavior vhich appear in the factor, and second, 

♦ 

by, the way in which the language, play and jsocial curricula influenced children's 
development. Curriculum effects appeared bet\/een 12 and 2U months, during the 
period of most rapid growth, and the most effective curriculum was language, followed 
by play, followed by social. It is likely, however, that the effect was produced by 
th^combination of curriculum and home visitor. V/hen visits tapered off to a 
^msxiirily schedule > the precocious performance of language and play children abated, 
the slower developing social children continued to advance, and terminal levels of 
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performance at 30 months no longer differentiated the groups. The mothers also 
responded differentially to the curricula, and again, the order of influence was . 
language, play and social. However, maternal differences, in a pattern of beha- 
vior which conceptually shoiild he most closely linked to children's symbolic- 
cognitive development (e.g., the use of complete sentences, descriptive language, 
a non-directive, non-intrusive interactive style K do not make their appearance 
until 30 months — 6 months after differences appear in the children and immediately 
after home visits have terminated. If a chain of influence can "be inferred from 
these findings, the most reasonable would be home visitor - > child —^mother 
rather than the home visitor - — ^mother — >child chain expepted from a linear 
parent education model. More importantly, whatever tbe linkages, curriculum 
changes brought about in the structural aspects of children's behavior seem to be 
ephemeral and unstable; apparently, structural precocity requires the intensive 
buttressing of a skilled and well trained professional. It is as if the children 
acquired merely the surface manifestations of maturity which did not become an 
integral part of their underlying competence. We are not suggesting that language 
ai^ play children showed a structural regression (our measures are not based on 
the presence or absence of forms), but, rather, that their tendency to spontaneously 
use advanced forms was reduced in the absence: of appropriate encouragement* 

An additional finding suggests a second principle which adds unwanted 

structural 

complexity to our analysis. Although^differences produced by the core curricula 
became attenuated by 30 months, differences in the child's interest in 

maintaining an interparsonal exchange with the mother at 30 moi9ths conforms to the 
ordering of curriculum groups (language, play and social) which appeared earlier 
in the child's social-symbolic competence. If early precocity is difficxilt to 
maintain, it may, nonetheless , have pervasive consequences for how a child uses 
those skills which have become structurally integrated. The child who is advanced 
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Many staff meetings were spent discussing the ethical problems posed by 
liome visitors who, in varying degree, were concerned about sex stereotyping 
in American society. It soon became evident that many of our families were 
deeply committed to the preservation of sex-differentiated roles; in more 
than one family, the hone visitor was asked not to bring dolls for boys, 
and in other families, the mothers quietly put the dolls away between visits 
(explaining that the father cQuldn't bear to see his sen playing with them). 
As a project, we were determined not to impose a counter-culture upon our 
families ,' and by policy we acquiesced passively to parental wishes — with 
two exceptiorCy the Social and Mother Only curricula. In these curricula, the 
question of sex-stereotyping was introduced as a discussion probe (How do 
the parents feel about sex-typing? Are social values changing? Are tomboys 
punished as much as sissies?). It is thus striking that a modification of 
the direction of sex differences appeared only in the Mother Only group in 
comparison with the Baby Only group, and that the modification appeared as 
a reversal. V7ithin the Baby Only - Mother Only contrast a rather special set 
of conditions were associated with changes in children's test competence. 
Typically, earljy maternal sociability and positive social exchanges between 
mother and child seems to generalizeto strangers and supports the child's 
ability to funclion in a test situation (see next section for additional 
evidence). The j significance of these behaviors appears to have been altered 
in the Baby Onl^ - Mother Only groups — as if in the former, the home visitor, 
herself, became a social mediator for the chi']^ (positive for girls and slightly 
negative for boys), whereas in the Mother Only group, it was the mother who 
promoted a sirrilar transition for boys while maintaining a restrictive sociability 
toward the girls. Baby Only mothers, although not targets of the intervention, 
show increased sociability toward their boys, promoted by the children's enhanced 
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at an early age is atle to do more tha his less advanced peers and in doing more 
has more opportunities to experience the impact of cognitive, vertal and social ^ 
skills on his immediate environment; if he is advanced in language he might dis- 
cover that verbal discour se is pleasurabie , and that adults respond warmly and 
with interest to children who talk; or, he might discover more "broadly that the 
domain of language serves an important social function which permits sharing, in- 
formation seeking, and information giving. If, at the same time, the child 
at an early age has invented intricate ways of combining objects, how to impose 
order and relations on discrete events, how to transform familiar experiences 
into make-believe games, he may benefit from a social by-product whereby such 
skills support extended, mutual exchanges with others. It may be that in order 
to understand change between 12 and 30 months we must envision the child in an 
expanding behavioral environment criss-crossed by a regulating feedback system — 
the child whose behavior is enriched and broadened, becomes a more appealing 
and interesting child to be with, and for that child, the significance and 
meaning of social exchanges imdergoes substantial changes which persist although 
at a later age his performance no longer distinguishes him from his peers. 
The, mother then actively acknowledges the child's sophistication (i.e., the 
socialization of his compet^^nce) with more complex language and a greater 
willingness to permit the chUd to control his own behavior. 

Another finding of considerable interest concerns the home visit conditions 
which modify the sex differences fo\ind among children who p^ticipated in the 
present study. The generalization that girls are superior test takers than boys 
(i.e., they receive higher scores on standardized tests, and show more of the 
social behavior which is appropriate in a testing situation) is q[ualified by 
the behavior of boys and girls in the Mother Only group. Here, in the only 
condition in which the home visitor did not interact with the children, the 
direction of the difference is reversed by 30 months of age. 
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at an early age is able to do more thaahis less advanced peers and in doing more 
has more opportunities to experience the impact of cognitive, verbal and social 
skills on his immediate environment; if he is advanced in language he might dis- 
cover that verbal discourse is pleasurable, and that adults respond warmly and 
with interest to children who talk; or, he might discover more broadly that the 
domain of language serves an important social fxinction which permits sharing, in- 
formation seeking, and information giving. If, at the same time, the child 
at an early age has invented intricate ways of Qcmbining objects, how to impose 
order and relations on discrete events, how to transform familiar experiences 
into make-believe games, he may benefit .from a social by-product whereby such 
skills support extended, mutual exchanges with others. It may be that in order 
to \anderstand change between 12 and 30 months we must envision the child in an 
expanding behavioral environment criss-crossed by a regulating feedback system — 
the child whose behavior is enriched and broadened, becomes a more appealing 
and interesting chil^ to be with, and for that child, the significance and 
iiieaning of social exchanges undergoes substantial changes which persist although 
at a later age his performance no longer distinguishes him from his peers. 
The mother then actively acknowledges the child's sophistication (i.e., the 
socialization of his competence) with more complex language and a greater 
willingness to permit the chi.\d to control* his own behavior. 

Another finding of considerable interest concerns the home visit conditions 
which modify the sex differences foui^d among children who participated in the 
present study. The generalization th 't girls are superior test takers than boys 
(i.e., they receive higher scores on . ; ndardized tests, and show more of the 
social "behavior which is appropriate a testing situation) is qualified by 
the "behavior of boys and girls in the Mother Only group. Here, in the only ^ 
condition in which the home visitor did not interact with the children, the- 
direction of the difference is reversed by 30 months of Age. 
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orientation to the mother. The argument that Bahy Only children modified the 
behavior of their mothers is consistent with the nature of the treatment and 
tl:e direction of the evidence. « . ^ 

The "best candidate for a tentative example of an intervention procedure 
which influenced maternal "behavior which may have in turn influenced the child 
appeared when triadic groups were compared with dyadic groups. Maternal 
dominance seemed to "be associated with decrements in test performance , and 
mothers in triadic groups tended to "be more controlling than mothers in 
dyadic groups. Given the volatile, even explosive quality of children's 
"behavior at these ages, it should not surprise us to fin^^ marked reactions to 
changes in maternal attempts to exert control. The findings are suggestive 
and merit further study. 

In sum, although 9 of the lU mother and child factors revealed significant' 
curriculum effects, the connections "between maternal and child "behaviors were 
not always straigliftforward, and not always an obvious outcome of the effort 
to modify children's "behstvior "by modifying -^he "behavior^ of the mother. In 
the following section we examine a few of the linkages "between maternal and 
child behaviors which in some cases governed outcome measures in spite of 
intervention procedures and, in other cases, help to interpret curriciilum 
effects. » 

V 
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CHAPTER V WHEN THINGS DON'T CHANGE 

Causal Hypotheses 

The planning and implementation of an intervention program is often a 
myopic affair; energies are so funneled into an insistence upon radical change 
that it is difficult i^o fully appreciate the essential conservatism of the 
> family and relationships among family members. More or less humhlyj'^an 
educational program — even at 12 months of age imposes itself on an existing 
and non-trivial matrix of sensitivity and understanding "between parent and 
child. Already in existen^^e, developed gradually over the preceding year, is 
a .system of family accommodations which takes into account personal histories, 
skills, inclinations and societal exigenecies. As described in the previous 
section, features of a home-tased program can modify the "behaviors of mothers 
and children. It is clear, however, that some aspects of "behavior are more 
modif ica"ble at some ages than others , some are slow to change , whereas others 
resist change at all ages. 
From either a developmental or a sociological perspective, such conclusions 
are not surprising. The "behavior of human "beings is ro"bustly organized, and 
new experiences are appraised and assimilated according to available and 
functioning structures. Informal o"bservation supported "by the data analyzed 
thus far lead us to "believe that major sources of influence on the "behavior of 
children and mothers were already operating when the program "began, and^ that 
although we may have dented, deflected, or temporarily suspended some, others 
continued to prevail. In the previous section we assessed what changed; here 
we turn our attention _to what stayed the same. In the following analyses, we 
use cross-lagged correlational analyses (Camphell, 1963) to examine how sets 
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of governing relations eluded our intervention efforts."^ 

Recall that the design of the social curriculum was motivated "by earlier 

findings which indicated that maternal sensitivity and responsiveness had a 
major influence on children's development "between 11 and 17 months (Clarke- 
Stewart, 1973). The mother factor, Maternal Sociability, contained several 
of the particular "behaviors which were implicated in those earlier findings. 
Unfortunately, the social curriculum failed to modify maternal sociability; 
the other core curricula did no "betifer, and the only relation "between ny^ternal 
socia"bility and. treatment , which appeared at 30 months, involved sex. 

The question of interest, the is whether this aspect of maternal "behavior 
exerted an influence of children's performance while the program was in progress. 
The pattern of 12 and 2h month correlations for the relation "between Maternal 
Sociability and Children's Test Competence is diagramed in Figure ih. The 
correlations on the diagonals are cross-li^gged correlations* The cross-lagged 
correlation between maternal sociability at 12 months and children's test 
competence at 2^+ months is significant, whereas the cross-lagged correlation 
on the other diagonal iB not. The difference between the two cross-lagged 
correlations is significant = 2.1+1, £< .025), supporting the hypothesis that 
maternal sociability influenced the children's later test competence. This 

V 

causal hypothesis is diagramed in^Figwe ll+a. However, certain rival hypotheses, 
diag. -^jned in Figure ihh to lUc are consistent with this difference. Procedixres 
for eliminating alternative rival hypotheses are described in considerable detail 
elsewhere (Rozfelle & Campbell, 19^9; Eron, Huizman, Lekfowitz, & Walder, 1972; 

"^Analyses were performed on the ,within-cell correlations of mother and child factors 
which at a given age level did not reveal significant main effects of interactions for 
any treatment contrast. To simplify the analysis, scores for the entire group of 100 
were used. 

^Since the Baby Only - Mother Only interaction with sex was not significant at 2k 
months, and the difference between dyadic and tr i ad ic /groups was not significant 
until 30 months, scores were collapsed over treatment [groups. 
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Clarke-Stewaxt , 1973). For example, the hypothesis diagramed in Figure ll+b, 
is that maternal sociability at 12 months affects the child's test competence 
at 12 months, which leads to test competence ^at 2h months. This hypothesis can 
"be rejected "because if it had "been true, the correlation "between the end points 
(.3U) would have "been less than the product of the correlations between 
intermediate points (.01). The hypothesis diagramed in Figure ikc was eliminated 
on s*.milar grounds. 

Figure ih about here 

» 

Procedures "suggested by Eron et al. (1972) and Rozelle and Campbell (1969) 
were used to examine the hypotheses depicted in Figures lUd and lUe. The possi- 
bility thett the relation between early maternal sociability and later test 
competence coixLd be explained as a function of early test taking ability 
(Figxxre lUe) can be rejected because the partial correlation between early 
maternal sociability and later test competence, controlling for early test 
competence was as high (.36) as the unpartialled correlations (.35). "The final 
possibility, that early test competence reduced maternal sociability, tested 
by using a "no cause baseline" (.02) which corrects "for a change in the internal 
reliability of the measure, failed to eliminate the significant cross-lag 
correlation between maternal sociability at 12 months and the child's test 
taking ability at 2k months (see Appendix F, Table 8 for additional details). 
Since it was possible to eliminate plausible competing hypotheses, there are 
grounds for believing that maternal sociability at 12 months contributed to 
children test performance at 2h months. 

Consider another child factor which responded differentially to the core 
curricula at some ages and not others. Although children's social -symbolic 
abilities were dif ferentailly modified by the core curricula at I8 and 2k 
months, differences were no longer significant by 30 months. Of interest here 
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iS vhether there are early maternal behaviors vh'ich can be shown to *cause." 
children's oonpetence at 30 months. According to' the data given in Tatle 19, - 
the mothe'l^'s tendency to be passively-responsive to her child at 12 months 
had a negative influence on the child's competence at 30 months. Note also 
the high negative correlation betw^een maternal and child "behaviors at 12 months. 
At 12 months, children who were relatively immature had mothers who tended not 
to initiate activity with them although they responded to the children's verbal 
efforts. But, since the children made few att^pts to speak, the mothers l^d 
few opportunities to respond. Controlling for child scores at 12 months doe\ 
not reduce the cross-lagged correlation;. as indicated in Table 19, other , 
plausible hypotheses can* be eliminated. A passive maternal style at 12 moAths 
seems to provide too few inducements 'or opportunities for the immature child to 
acquire advanced forms. Although children acquire most of these forms by 30 
Months, some do better than others. How Well children have mastered sophisticated 
forms of langmge and play' by 30 months is apparently a function of the mother's 
initiatives at 12 months. 



Table 19 about here 



The language curricvatun was also based on findings from a preliminary study. - 
In designing curriculTm materials, it was reasoned that the pre-verbal child 
offers little comprehensible language for an adult to expand, acknowledge, or 
reinforce. Furthermore, many parents find it difficiilt to speak to a child who 
is not speaking and, when speaking,, to use language within the child's span 
of comprehension, although the modeling of appropriate language facilitates 
children's development. The language curriculum encouraged the mother to speak 
to the child about his immediate activity and interests, rather than Just respond 
to the language he produced. Apparently, the curriculum came upon the scene too 
late with too little. In the hanSs of thg home visitor, the strateg-y worked 
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well enough to produce a trejiaient effect. However, the jnpther^s way of inter- 
acting with the child at 12 months (or earlier) is more qrucial than we had 
supposed; the mother's style at that time has consequences which persist for 
.f^e sample across a year-and-a-half period despite curriculum induced changes 
in the children along the way. 

Both in the case of the social curriculum and the language "curriculimi, 
strategies were based on prior evidence of a linkage "between early maternal 
"behaviors and later child abilities. The linkages appeared at 12 months of age, 
and, at the time, 'it seemed reasonable to assume that 12 months would be an 
appropriate ag^ at which to attempt bo mo4ify thos^ mateijnal behaviors which seem 
to have negative consequences for some children. In retrospect, the assumption 
no longer seems reasonable. Maternal behaviors and the child's response to those 
behaviors probably come into being and have been functioning long before^tfee age 
at which causal influences can be demonstrated. If those "behavioral adaptations 
are to change, the impetus for change may have to be introduced before the system 
has been so well established that relatively long-term consequences can be 
demonstrated. Key maternal behaviors were highly intervention-resistant, T;hereas 
child behaviors seemed more modifiable, at least for short periods of time. The . 
influence of early maternal Sociability on children's test tf^king ability held 
until at least 2^ months, whereas the influence of an early r:aterr|al language 

style spanned intervening curriciilum effects ai^d appeared at 30 m6nths. 

. . _ .... _ .. 

The synchi-onizing of mother change and child change is a central problem for 
parent education programs to ponder. For example, maternaJ. sociability might have 
to change by-^lO months of age if the child is to have the Xind of relation with 
his mother by 12 months which will enhance his performance at 2h months. It is • 
also possible that belated sociability might have a negative influence on test 
performance (e.g.. Baby Only boys at 30 months) so that the developmental 'timing 
of maternal behaviors , especially those which decrease with age , may determine - 
whether they have positive or negative effects. 

C0134 
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Additional analyses revealed other problems. As ve reported in an earlier 
section, sex differences appeared in the two child factors we have been discussing. 
Do the relations, between maternal and child behaviors hold equally well for both 
• ' sexes? Separate analyses for boys and girls suggest that they do not. Althojagh 
the pattern of relations is similar for both sexes, it is evident that the rela- 
tion between early maternal behaviors and later child performance is stronger for 
girls than boys. 

Other sex differences discussed previously concerned maternal dominance and 
children's specif ic-diversive exploration. At 12 months, mothers were more con- 
trolling with their girls , but by 2k months they were more controlling with their 
. boys. Girls tended to exhibit. a diversive style of exploration whereas boys 
favored a more single-minded specific style. Cross-lagged correlational^analytes , 
performed separately for boys and girls, revealed a highly significant relation 
bel^een maternal and child behaviors for boys but not for girls (Table 20 ). When 
bpis' mothers are highly controlling at 12 months, their sons exhibit a diversive 
sJyle of exploration at 2U months. In other words, relative to girls, the mothers of 
.biys tend to beMess controlling at 12 months; for boys, less controlling maternal 
blhavior supports a specific style of exploration. When mothers treat boys in a 
Janner similar to the way they treat girls , boys tend to exhibit the diversive 
Ityle favored by girls. It should be noted that maternal dominance showed no 
, dif f ererfial "inCervention effects for sex. Evidently, it is another example of an 

Tatle 20 about here * - 

' * J . 

' intervention-resiatant pattern of maternal behavior which is oper-.ting in sufficient 

strength by 12 months to influence children's behavior a. year later. 

Contemporaneous correlations at each age level, for the total group and 
.separately for boys and girls are listed in Appendix F" (Tables 9 to 15). The 
' correlations are usefia in that they indicate relations within and between 
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chiia and maternal variables. At 12 months for the'gro^P a whole Bayley ' 

(Appendix F, Tahle 9) test scores are positively correlated vith the mother's 

use. of an elahorative play style (.31), and with a specific mode of exploratory 

"behavior (c26). The first relation is significant for girls {ikl) ^ hut not 

for boys, whereas the second is significant for hoys ( A2), and not for .girls. 

An elahorative play style also correlates positively with- sustained problem, 

solving activities for the tot.ai group (.Ul), for toys {.kk) and for giras (.38). ' 

However, for hoys an elahorative style of play is negati-Q-ely associated with 

functional-social symVo^ic competence, and positively afeocfated with a specific 
, . ^ * j • V ' . . ^ ' 

style of exploratory behavior. ^In other words, for boys at 12 months there is a . 

<j . ■ . • ' ' ' ' 

significant connection between maternal play style and exploratory behavior, 

j^- - 

and between exploratory behavior and test scores.^ Not surprisingly, at an age 

when test items tei^d to reflect sensory motor skills, test performance is linked, 

to 'a specific style of exploratory play which in :^vil'n is associated with an 

unobtrusive, but sensitive style of ^maternal participation. 

By 30 months, the pattern of correlations has changed (Appendix F, Table^ 10 ). 

For the group as a whole, the relations between^^ternal play style, exploratory 

behavior and test scores is no longer sigi^ficant. How, Binet scores are 

positively associated with the child's 4;endency to spontaneously engage in sustained 

problem solving activity and the mother's use of a passive but responsive style 

of interaction. However, both play factors are negatively associated with 

f\inctional social-symbolic competence;' that is, the children who. exhibit a high 

level of structural competence, tend to be thoSe who are more diversive, more 

social in their orientation. Furthermore, the pattern of correlations is 

similai: for boys and girls (Appendix F, Table ik) . It is as if by 30 months, 

"maternal and child behavior' has become reorganized — with the child's capacity 

to engage in sustained problem solving activity replacing the importance of 

earlier sensory motor object exploration, and the mother's verbal responsiveness 

" ■ ^. ■ ;^ 
replacing the importance of her earlier non-verbal .object oriented elaborations. 

» " '■ • . ^ 
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The purpose of th^ present section was not^tg discourage serious effort to 
enrich the lives of parents of children. Rather, the analyses were undertaken 
to encourage a more realistic appraisal of the "boundary constraints which the 
ongoing, functioning context of the, home and fajnily sets upon intervention 
efforts. The preceding analyses dwelt on the consequences of relations which 
were functioning at 12 months of age — "before the educational program "began. 
One conclusion is that it might "be exceedingly difficult at that point to alter 
the coTorse of an already functioning system — either a stronger intervention 
is required or one which "begins earlier. We should note here that those 12 month 
maternal factors which showed significant causal relations with chilA factors 
were used as covariates to examine whether they either enhanced or masked' program 
effects. Apparent lyT^hV did not do so; the program effects reported in the 
previous section were independent of aarly maternal "behaviors., 
iTemorTaphic Characteristics 

If a relatively molecular "behavioral analysis reveals significant relations , 
one might wonder whether there might "be more molar social or ecological characteristics 
of families and parents vnich warrant consideration. , 

In our initial inteiView with the mother, we inquired a"bouy the parents' 
education and occupation, their contact with relatives and friends, the size of 
the household, whether the mother sovight advice in child rearming from friends, 
relatives or professionals, and other itmes which might tel^ us ahout the life 

style of families in the study (see Appendix A for individtial items and data 

/ 

reduction procedures). In addition, the mothers were given the Pea"body Pictixre 

> > 

Vocabulary Test (PPVT) and the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS, see 
Appendix A, Ta"ble k for intercorrelations) . ^ ^ 

Family hackground, demographic and IQ data were combined "by factor analysis 
into two scales which seemed to reflect the structiare of family life for the 
piorents and children who participated in oixr study, (see Tahle 21 for a summary of 
family structure factors and Appendix A, Ta"ble 5 for intercorrelations). The 
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first factor seems to represent the contrast between families who maintain 
extensive and c3,ose contacts with members of a large and local family network and 
those whose family connections are relatively limited. Families who score high 
on ^the family network fdctor tend to utilize their families as a source of 
social support; they have more education, a higher occupational status, and 
the mothers score higher on the tests of verbal and non-verbal intelligence. 
For the sample of families in the present study (which did not include the 
wealthy or well-educated) , -a strong family support system is associated with 
relatively higher levels of educational and economic achievement. 

Table 21 about here 

The second factor seems to represent a different dimension of family structure 
namely the organiza\.ion of the household. Families who receive high scores 
tend to have large households, many individuals in addition to the mother care 
for the child and the father seldom participates. Although many relatives live 
in the area, the household is a relatively self-contained social unit. These 
families tend to have a lower occupational status and less education. 

The reader must bear in mind that these patterns of family life style might 
be particular to the small New England city in which our families lived. Our 
families were predominantly Roman Catholic and ethnically, Italian-American. 
The median family covld count 15 relatives living in the immediate area, and 
Bh% counted h or more. The larger households generally contained a sibling, 
one or two grandparents and occasionally an aunt or uncle. Our families tended 
to be relatively long term residents of the community; for the mothers, the median 
length of residence was 10.5 years, 58/5 had lived in the area l6 or more years, 
and Ql% expected to be in the area in 5 years. Only 22% of the mothers and 39% 
of the fathers belong to a club or other organization. Although relatively ' 
stable residents of the area, 30^^ moved within the area during the year-and-a- 
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half period; 21% of the fathers changed Jobs> 5% lost Jobs, and 21% of the 

mothers went to vork, leaving their children for the most part in the care of 
relatives (see Appendix A, Table 3 for additional information). Although 
families in the study seemed to be representative of those in the community 
with comparable occupational and educational backgrounds, (see Appendix A, 
Table l), thete is no reason to assume that they ^g^^e^similar to other families 
in cities of similar size or geographic location. " 

For oxar sample, family ecololy is as'sociated with the behaviors of mothers 
and children. Inter correlations with, several behavioral measures which do not 
show intervention effects are displayed in Table 22. One child factor — 
sustained problem solving — which neither responded to the intervention nor 



* Table 22 about here 

revealed causal relations with early maternal behaviors' shows significant relations 
with family structure at 12 and l8 months. Children who came frpm high SES 
families with an extended network of close family relations, are more likely to . 
show sustained problem solving activity, which reflects an achievement-oriented 
style of problem solving characterized by persistence despite frustration. 
Children from these families do well on standardized intelligence tests beginning 
at"l8 months, and show a high level of test taking skill at 2h months. 
^ Note the pattern of relationships between family structure and maternal \ 
passivity. At 12 months, low SES mothers who come from a restricted family 
network are likely to be passive when they interact with their children - the 
age at which maternal passivity is associated with later decrements in social 
symbolic functioning. However, at 30 months these mothers become highly 
active and non-responsive , whereas the more capable mothers from a supportive 
family network become relatively less so. According to the interpretation we 



"^Over the period of .the study, the \ineraployment rate in the state increased by 
approximately * 
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proposed earlier » the child roq.uires a more assertive, more actively modeling 
mother at 12 months ("before he has acquired functional language and symbolic 
skills) than he does at 30 months (when he is technically atle to engage in 
extended discourse). • , " , 

Household organization also shows linkgages with maternal "behaviors — far 
more so than with child "behaviors. Live in a large household tends to support 
a less passive maternal style of interaction with the child at all age levels — 
perhaps a maternal consequence of multiple caregiving. The mothers* tendency to 

use an elaborative play style — an intervention resistant maternal "behavior 

also shows a small "but significant relation to the way a household is organized: 
it is mothers from relatively nuclear, high SES households who are more likely 
to use such a style when playing \rith their children. 

The data seem to hold two messages. First, some of, the "behaviors we set 
out to change seem to "be deeply rooted in a larger matrix of family culture — 
family values, predispositions, and preference — which resists minor pertur"bations 
and also, perhaps, checks the deviation of its memhers from firmly established, 
normative family modes. 

The second message is more in the form of a pertur"bing and perennial 
question: to what extent was our definition of central variables determined "by 
unsupported social class and professional "biases? To illustrate, the play 
curriculum stressed the importajice of a maternal style of play which is attuned 
to the child's "behavior, which elaborates the child's interests rather than im- 
posing the mother's will. Yet the mothers' style of play did not respond to 
curriculum attempts to change it. At the same time, it was the style favored 
"by our more middle class, nuclear families. Is there any evidence that our 
selection and definition of this varia"ble was more than a product of our own 
social class biases. 

' Table 23 about here 
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The correlational data displayed in Table 23 lend some support to oxnr choice. 
At 12 months maternal play style and children's test scores are significantly 
correlated. Moreover, the 12 x l8 and 12 x 2k month cells reveal a cross-lag 
pattern which suggests that maternal play style at 12 months "caused" a higher 
level of children's test performance*^ at the later ages. Note, however, that the 
causal relation holds more strongly for hoys than girls; thus it is especially hoys 
^.wfecThenefit from the maternal style, and it is hoys from middle class, family 
oriented homes who are most likely to have mothers who favor such a style. In 
some fashion, then, another aspect of maternal hehavior which may play an im- 
portant role in children's later hehavior, is associated with an ecological 
aspect of family organization. 

The skein of connections is ohviously a knotty one. In two cases in which 
we find evidence that maternal hehaviors might have a causal influence on later 
child hehaviors , ve also find evidence that , even within the narrow demographic 
range of families sampled in our study, these important maternal 'hehaviors are 
associated with the hroader social context of people's lives. So we return to 
the theme with which we introduced this issue. But now consider that theme in 
a larger theoretical perspective. If we truly conceive of human heings as 
functioning within highly organized systems, and if we conceive of systems as 
themselves organized hierarchically, with suh-ordinate smaller systems nested 
within larger societal systems, what might he some minimm conditions for 
permanent, staole, hehavioral change? The question is far easier to pose 
than answer. If we are asking the "right" question it may, however, he possihle 
to offer some tentative hypotheses for the future. In the previous discussion 
we examined associations hetween family characteristics and the hehaviors of 
linkages revealed hy our analyses ^ we are forced to ask whether the effects of 



•^A similar pattern appeared for the children's test competence factor, hut the 
cross-lags did not differ significantly. 
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home-'based education on mother and child wer$ modified by char act<jri sties of 
the larger system of which they are a part. 

Family Structure and Program Effects ^ 

The import of the foregoing discussion is that the life styles of our 

families provided the children with varying degrees and kinds of opportunities 

% 

for sustained and enduring social contacts "beyond those provided by the parents. 
In a sense, the behaviors of mothers and children were linked to a system of 
relationships 'Which extended beyond the dyad, and which might serve to transmit 
and maintain culturally valued ways of rearing children. It sho\ild be noted 
and emphasized that our analyses did not reveal a dichotomy between relative- 
centered and friend-centered networks; if our families were not immersed in kin, 
parents and children had relatively restricted and casual social ties. At least 
for the families who participated in our study, the community and the neighborhood 
provided few opportunities for the formation of close and viable personal ties. 

Ho\^ever, there were two distinctive patterns of family engagement: one 
which involved the amount of contact between independently maintained households 
(Factor l) and another which involved contacts within a nuc].ear or extended 
household (Factor 2). ■ 

If these patterns of family organization do, in fact, bring stability into 
people's lives, if they serve to buffer individuals from the vagaries and dangers 
of depersonalized communities, it seems reasonable to expect that family organization 
would play a role in the workings of a home -based, education program, especially when 
the program is deeply concerned Vith maternal influences of children's behavior. 
For example, according to the mother's report, families who score high on Factor 
1, turn to their relatives for child care information, rather than to friends, 
neighbors or professionals. Under ordinary circumstances, pediatricians, educators, 
ministers and the media are notably ignored as sources of - information about the 
care and rearing of children by the middle and lower class parents who participated 
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in our study. Hqw receptive then, were our families to expert opinion delivered 
in their homes? 

Consider another issue. Families who score high on Factor 2 have extended 
households in which the young child has multiple caregivers. In these households, 
the mother is not necessarily the child's primary caregiver. She shares the task 
with others who may have a vested interest in how the child is treated. To what 
extent, 'then, is maternal change facilitated or impeded hy the sharing of child- 
care responsibilities? 

In order to examine these issues with regard to particular aspects^ of home- 
hased eaucation, we divided our families into high and low groups according to 
their scores on family network and household organization. Multivariate analyses 
which contrasted ciirriculum groups were then perjtermed on trends as described 
earlier. 

Family network: Extended-restricted . VJhether the families were part of an 
extended family network played an important role in the extent to which maternal 
. behavior was influenced by a home visitor. However, the extent and direction of 
tiie effect depended on the treatment group and the age of the child. Change 
scores are plotted in Figures 15, l6, and IT (see Appendix F, Tables 15 to 19 
for mean ^cores). 



Figure 13 about here 



" During the first six months of the program, the language curriculum enhanced 
the elaborative style of mothers in high SES extended network families, the play 
cixrriculum enhanced the elatorativeness of mothers in low SES, restricted families, 
and the social ciirriculimi had no effect whatsoever (Figure 15). The play curriculum 
was able to maintain this maternal play style over the year and a half period, 
whereas differences in other groups were no longer significant by 30 months. 
Mothers from both types of families showed gains at 30 months if they participated 
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in the play or Ictfiguage c\a:ric\auni. Social mutuality is another factor vhich 
interacts with core curriculum and age (Figure 15). But here, the henef its 
accrued to mothers high on Factor l,"and the most effective curriculum T?y 30 
months was the social curriculum. For mothers low on Factor 1, the language 
curriculum worked best, hut only at 2k months. Roughly paralleling changes in 
the mutuality of the mother-child relation, were changes in the child's social 

preference for the mother. 

Again, the curriciola promoted sociability toward the mother for those 
children who already had high levels of stimulation from memhers of their family, 
and who had mothers who engaged them in extended interactive sequences. By 30 
months, the social curriculum was most effective for high Factor 1 families, 
whereas the play curriculum was most effective for children from, low Factor 1 
families. * 



Figure l6 ahout here 



The extent to which mothers use a passive-responsive style when interacting 
with their children was also sensitive to the characteristics of the families 
(see Figure l6), hut here, again, if a passive-responsive style supports children' 
development at the older ages, it is the higher socio-economic, family-oriented 
mothers, who show the greatest, overall increments hy 3C months regardless of 
treatment group. However, the mere presence of the home visitor (HV vs. TO 
contrast) supported this style for low Factor 1 mothers, and the Mothers Only 
group produced the highest 30 month scores. The course of change over the year 
and a half period differed according to treatment group, hut in comparisons which 
yielded a significant interaction, all mothers hecame more assertive "by 2U months 
whereas the tendency to hecome more assertive at l8, months was cushioned for high 
Factor 1 mothers in the Mother Only group, and for those who were participating 
in the home visiting program. 
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Finally, ecological aspects of family life were asisociated with maternal 
dominance in the comparison of triadic and dyadic home-visit groups. In earlier 
analyses we reported that at l8 and 30 months mothers in triadic curriculum 
groups become relatively more controlling and intrusive toward their children 
than mothers in dyadic groups. It is apparent from Figure 17 that high Factor 1 
mothers were largely responsible for this difference: at all ages, the effect of 
the core curricula upon these mothers was to enhance their directiveness and 
intrusiveness . 

*Not surprisingly, fainily ecology was more likely to produce curriculum inter- 
actions on maternal variables than on child variables. Apparently, the organizatic 
of family life plays an important role in determining maternal behaviors and 
their responsiveness to change agents outside the family milieu. However, ovx 
notion that a strong family culture would work against change is clearly not 
supported by our findings. In our initial f brmtJ.ation of this possibility, we 
concentrated on the social organization of the family, neglecting its intellectual 
and economic Tixnctions. Although our high Factor 1 mothers were more family- 
oriented, they were also better educated, and were of relatively higher economic 
status. For such mothi^rs, it may be that the family network supports upward 
mobility and any change that promises to enhance the social standing of the 
family. Our families were not, for example, insensitive to the fact that our 
project originated at Yale University. One of the standing jests, which took 
many forms and which was made by too many mothers to be casually dismissed, was 
that now they could say that their one-year-old was "going to Yale," or "had 
attended the Yale prep, school." It was the mothers who led more restricted 
lives, with fewer educational and economic opportunities, who were most 
resistant to change — at least with the relatively limited methods and procedures 
at our disposal. But ib is necessary to bear in mind that our more advo^ntaccd 




families came from the Mddle 'pf the educational and economic spectriim. None 

of the mothers had attended college, and postr-high school education consisted 

of vocational training. Although our parents aspired toward greater affluence, 

and envisioned wealth and success for their children, they themselves led 

humtle, hard-working lives in fairly routine civil service or skilled trade 

occupations. Our more isolated, lower class families represented the working 

poor; they were often not high school graduates, and their jots were often 

as manual lalDorers with little hope for advancement. 

Household organization; Expanded-nuclear . A second set of analyses were 

performed for families divided into high and low groups on Factor 2 'which reflects 

* 

the organization of the household. Families in the high Factor 2 group had large 
households J multiple caregivers for the children, little father participation, 
low educational attainment, and low status employment. Although many relatives 
lived in the area, the household represented a self-contained social group. 
Families in the low Factor 1 group had smaller households, more, father participation 
and higher .social class status. The results are plotted for change scores in 
Figure l8. 

Figure l8 about here 

Again, contrary to our initial speculation, the combination of an enlarged 
household and poverty facilitated maternal change, hut did so differentially for 
curriculum groups. Mothers froin expanded households showed the most change in 
elahorative play over pretest scores during the first six months of the language 
ciirriculm, and over the second and third six months of the play curriculm. The 
social curriculum had a slow start, hut by 30 months the mothers who participated 
in this group had developed the highest level of elaborative play shown by any 
groups at that age. Furthermore, simply being a part of a home visit routine 
seemed to support a more elaborative form of play — as if mothers welcomed an 
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extra-household source of stimulation, no matter vhat ^its form. Household 
organization also produced an interaction with age in children's test competence 
in the Mother Only - Bahy Only contrast. Here, however, the effect was strongest 
during the first six months, and by 30 months, household organization no longer 
made a difference although children in the Baby Only groxip performed better than 
children in the Mother Only group. Although the interactive effect was not 
sustained, it is worth noting — in the Baby Only group, a large household 

« 

initially had a negative effect, whereas children from small nuclear families 
showed positive sains. The pattern was reversed in the, Mother Only groups. 
When the home visitor functioned as the mother's friend, children from large 
households showed performance gains whereas those from nuclear families shoved 
decrements. It may be that the level or activity in a large housheold simply 
does not permit a sustained one-one relation "between the child and an occasional 
visitor to the home. For the young child, the arrangement might "be puzzling 
and confusing. Since within the home there are different people who regularly 
care for him and he rarely experiences care from "bahy sitters or non--household 
relatives, the role and function of the home visitor might be difficult to 
understand. Hovrever, with age the arrangement seems to get easier, and by 30 
months the child performs well. 

The pattern of results suggests the need to re-examine our earlier hypotheses 
about the relation between family organization and resistance to change. We 
initially conceived of family ciilture as a conservative force. V7hen-the data 
indicated that people who belong to an extensive family network were more open ^ 
to change, we argued that socio-economic factors were more important than family 
factors and were responsible for the resiilts. -However, we may have rejected the 
influence of the family prematurely. Here, on the dimension of household 
organization, we find low socio-economic status associated with an openness to 
change. Evidently, neither poverty nor affluence are necessarily linked to a 
person's responsiveness to educational efforts. The results argue for a 
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revised notion of how families cpntritute to human grovth and development. 
Over two dimensions of fa^uily life style, the element associated with resistance 
to change was the relative isolation of the mother-child dyad. Regardless of 
economic or education advantage, family involvement, whether within or without , 
the iimnediate household j seemed to support the tendency to "be openHo new ideas. 
Oxir data suggests, tentatively to te sure, that "family" when visitle 'a^d, viatle 
provides a secure and statle framework which makes it easier to welcome and 
utilize new information from persona who are outside the faxiily constellation. 

Continuity and change: Summary and conclusions . In the foregoing section we 
considered three issues: l) the existing and ongoing relations "between mother and 
child which are operating when a pai^ent education program "begins , 2) the ecological 
characteristics of family life associated with patterns of maternal and child 
"behavior, and 3) those aspects of family organization which facilitate or impede ^ 
^ change induced' "by a parent education program. : . 

With respjsct to the first, it is evident that "by 12 months of age, mother 
and child have developed a mode of interaction which will influence the child's 
later "behavior. At least one form of maternal "behavior (maternal sociability) 
which has subsequent consequences was relatively imune to change, even when 
family characteristics wfere taken into account. Although the force upon the child 
of early maternal sociability was eventually countered "by intervention efforts 
(i.e., the dyadic treatment groups), it took a year and a half "before intervention^ 
effects "became evident. The frequent finding in parent education studies (cf. 
Lasater, et al. , 1975; Weiner , et al. , 1975) that the effects of parent education 
efforts in infancy do not "become evident until well past the' infancy period may 
reflect the extreme difficulty of changing the social-emotional "soiil" of the / 
mother- infant relation once it has been est a"bli shed. It may be far easier to ' 
modify' maternal behaviors which arise and develop later in response to ppst-inf anc^ 
changesi in the child's verbal and intellectual powers (e.g., the mother *s articulate, 
nondirectiveness). We are suggesting that, perhaps, each developmental period 
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carries with it its own set of ^ determining influences, and that the challeige. 
for intervention program is to discover those relations which short-circ\iit 
the power of earlier determinants. 

Secondly, it. is amply evident that educational designs, aspepially those 
which consider the parent as a primary agent of the child's socialization and 
intellectual development, murt take into account more ..seriously than they have 
in the past, the function of the family system as a supporter of continuity and 
change. The ecology of family life ~ its style and 'organization — provides 
parents and children with more or less stimxilation, more or less comfort, more 
or less opportunity for sustained and enduring relations'. The child's experiencing 
of the world, the significant others in his life and their mode of dealing with 
him, provides and structures those special events which, f of the child, con- 
stitute units of experience. The "field of events" we posited earlier is more' 
"than a figure of speech — it is the moment-to-moment, day-to-day, mtindane stuff 
from which the child constructs a comprehensible and workable world; it is the 
stuff which maintains that construction or causes it to change. 

Moreover, the presence of firm and viable family connections may support 
human growth and development in adulthood as well as in childhood. At least 
amonff our families, the lack of family ties was not compensated for by friends 
and neighbors. We found little evidence that the community offered small^ i-Solated 
family units alternative institution which might fulfill- a similar function. It 
is also evident, that a simple and non- institutional program such as the one we 
offered did not supply a useful, supportive alternative. Indeed it was a matter 
of program policy to avoid as assiduously as possible any promise of institutional 
permanence. So, if some of our fajnilies needed to find a stable network of 
enduring, personal ties, if such a network ameliorates withdrawal and insxilarity, 
and if- ame lioration of such a sort is a prerequisite to change, future programs 
need to be conceived on a far grander scale than om*s. "H^d to reach" families 
may be hard to reach even when they are ostensibly program participants, even when 
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they welcome an outsider into their homes, and eyen when they continue to do 
so for a relatively long period of time.^ Acfcessihility is a dimension of 
psychological functioning about whicfc we know little, except, perhaps that it 

may require fairly diverse and continuing human relationships, a social milieu 

■ t, 

rather than a social coptaot. - 
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TABLE 1 

Age Changes in Selected Linguistic Variables 



1 ' 
t 






Age In Months 




Variable 


12 


18 


2U 


30 


F. Ratio 


Proportion of Words 


.05 


.36 


■ 1.50 


2.27 


510.56»»» 


% Referential Speech 




.11 


.31 


.33 


100.92»»» 


% Cdnrersational Speech 


• 

.02 


.10 


.31 


.23 


ll*9.56»»» 


CoDjtrehenslon 












Teat Score 


- 


• 


13.7 


. 20.7 


25.62»»» 


% Maternal Description 


.29 


.33 


.35 


M 


18.65»»» 


% Coinplete Sentences 


.18 


.21 


.Uo 


M 














% Questions 


.17 


.18 


.2U 


.28 


2U.7i»»» 


% Directives 


M 




.32 


.17 


105. 65*** 


! 

% Maternal Response 


.31 


M 


.11 


.56 


, 57,.36»«« 



£< .001 
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TABIE 2 

Style Variables: Mean Scores Betveen 
12 and 30 Months of Age 



1 



style 
Vftriables 



12 



Age (months) 
18 2k 



' 30. 



F-Ratio 



Tearpo of Play 
FocAl Object 

iDTolvcjieat (l) 
Focal Object 

Involvement (2) 
Object Diversity 



1.65 1.55 



.13 

.09 
.13 



.11 

.08 
.13 



1.67 
.12 

.09 
.12 



1.6k 



.13 
.13 



n.s. 



.20 108. 71»" 



5U.06««« 



n.s. 



J2.S.001 



G 0 i G 5 



TABLE 3 

Structural Play Variables: Mean Scores^ 



V 


/ 


Between 12 and 30 Months 






Structtiral 
Variables^ 


' ^\ 


18 


Age (months) 
2k 30 


P-Ratlo 


% Uvel 1 
' % Level 2 
% Level 3 
% Pretend 


.71 
.18 
.01 
.03 


.53 
.20 
.02 
.13 


M 

\ 

.22 

/ 

.18 


.U2 
.26 
.05 
.2k 


189;.83««» 

62.92»»» 
ll»n.03««» 


No. Level 1 
No. Level 2 
No. Level 3 
No. Pretend 


i 

l.l6 
.32 
.01 
.06 


.83 
.32 
.03 
.22 


ll9 
.37 
/ .oU 
.28 


.70 
.50 
.10 
.36 


93.87««* 
' 2U.03»«« 
' 6U.56««« 
120.267*** 



* % scores are based on the number of activities within a given category divided 
by the total nTimber of activities coded diiring an observation. 
^ Level 1 = one-object activities; Level 2 = part-whole and siii5)le spatial 
combinations; Level 3 - constrained combin«^tions. 
£<.001 
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. TABI£ h 
Mother's Play Entries: Mean Scores 
Between 12 and l8 Months 



Mother Play 
Variables* 



12 



Age (months) 
18 2k 



30 



F-ratio 



X M's Play 

Eatries 
Elahorative 

Style Index 



3.51 



-.06 



2.62 



.21 



2.70 



.26 



1.83 



67 M 



««« 



.26 ■ 16.93»»» 



* X M's Play Entries = No. Play Entries per minute; Elaborative Play Style 
Index = Elaborating plus Helping minus Unrelated/Total number of entries. 



£<.001 
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TABLE 5 ' 
Home Obseznratlon: Age Changes In Social Behavior 



Variable Age (months) 

12 18 2U 30 F-ratlo 



M. pos. emoiblon 


.68 


.7U 


.uu 


.1*6 


11.06««« 


M. soc. stlm. 


.25 


.28 


.lU 


.lU 


8.28««« 


M. Verb. Stim. 


.23 


.27 


.26 


.19 


5.89««« 


M. Unaccepting 


.37 


.27 


.12 


.06 


15.508*«« 


M. Resp. C. Soc. 


.9U 


.95 


.83 


.75 


Ik. 65*** 


C. Soc. to 0 


.36 


.61 


1.06 


1.26 


2o.37««« 


C. taUc M. 


.51 


l.OU 


1.50 


iM 


23.13 


C. Resp. M. Soc. 


.U3 


.Ul 


M 


.50 


3.56* 


Mutual Physical 


.lU 


.lU 


.12 


.10 




MxitueJL Social 


.10 


.11 




.15 


U.23U«« 


Same Room 


.8U 


.81 


.72 


.70 


lU.93««« 



• £ <.05 

£<.01 

••»£<. 001 
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TABLE 6 

Sex Differences : Language Variables 









Age (months) 




• 

F-ratio 




12 


18 


2k 


30 


X 


Sex Sex x Age 


• 

Child Variables: 














Coop. Boys 


.07 


M 


.93 


.99 


.62 


5*o2* 3.90** 












Girls 


.07 


.51 




1.01 


•63 




% Words Boys 


.08 


.25 


1.33 


2.15 


.95 
















Oirls 


.08 


.U6 


1.69 


2.U0 


1.16 




Palmer Boys 






7.20 


13.70 


10. U5 


9.06* 6.6l» 


CFI Girls 






8.10 


16.92 


12.51 




Mother Variables: 














Houn-Verb 














Diversity Boys 


.73 


.72 


.69 


.79 


.73 




Girls 


.67 


.67 


.78 


.8U 


.7U 
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TABLE 7 


• 




Sex Differences: Children's Play 


• 




and Social Behayior 


• 


Flax and Social 






Variables 


Boys Girls 


P-ratlos 


^ % Level 1 


.55 ' .53 


5.22« 


% LeTel 2 


.23 .21 




% SOk 


.05 .07 


10.82" 


Object Diversity 


.12 .13 


5.p7» 


C. Soc. to 0. 


.07 .10 


U.62* 


C. Talk to M. 


.10 .13 


7.3l»" 


M.-Unaccepting 


.03 .02 


U.l8» 


•£<.05 






••£^.01 


• • 
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TABLE 9 

Mean Scores on Waiting Room Variables 
for, Sex and Episode 



Variables^ Boy Girl X Source2 F-ratio 
M/C Distance 

Episode 1 1.9U7 1.85^ 1.902 SxE 5.957* 

Episode 2 1.890 ■ I.U36 1.663 E 10.329»» 
Smiles M 

Eiplsode 1 .532 .7U5 .639 SxE 5.099* 

Episode 2 .9U0 .8U6 . 893 E 13.969»»» 
Vocs 

Episode 1 .261 .266 .26U SxE ns 

Episode 2 . .207 .255 .231 E 5.538» 



•£4.05 
••£^.01 

•••.£^01 

1. M/C Distance = average distance between mother and child; Smiles = % cliildren 

who smile; Vocs = #10 sec, intervals of Voc/#10 sec. intervals, 

FRir ^* ^® Tt^in effect of sex was marginally significant for mother-child distance (p 
aJS^ and not significant for the remaining measures, r, a ^79 





^ . • 

TABLE 10 ^ 




• 


Children's Physical Contact with the Mother as 


a Function 




of 


a 

an Unfamiliar Person 












P;-ratio8 




' 1 ft 






B^8 


i 






jsp • j.~Mo on er 




.29 


S X A X E 1*.07* 


Jbp« 2~Mouner anci our anger 


• JO 


.51 


S X.A 5.U" 


A 




.1*0 


Ep. 9.5" 


Girls 






* 


.Ep. 1 — ^Mother 


.38 


.32 


- 


Ep, 2~Mother and Stranger 


.60 


.38 








.35 




.05 




• 




•«£ .025 








••»£ .005 









^Physical contact = of children who contact" the, mother at least once during 
a 5 min» episode. 
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TABLE U ^> 
of Child Factors Based on U Assessments 



Cf\X Functional SoclalrSymbolic 
Conpetence {26%) 
Language 

% VovdB ( .853) 
% Descriptions (.717) 
% Denand (.591) 
% Question (.651) 
% Answer (.35^) 
Utt/min (.630) 
Cooiprehension (.893) 
% Modify (.Ul7) 
% Action (.791) 
Play (Lab Observation) 
PMI (-731) 
Level 1 (-.5^7) 
Level 2, 3 (.308) 
Pretend <;630) 
Social-Affect (Home Observation) 
C Soc. 0 (.335) 
C Talk M (.U33) 
^ CF2 : Achievement-oriente^ 
Problem Solving (13^) 
Language 

% Deanand (-.306) ^ 
% Answer ( #657) 



CF2 (contlniied) 

PMI (.U57) 
Level 2 (.358)' 

9 

Focflil Involvement (.752) 
War row Preference {.lk2) 
Executive Failiire ( .608) 
CF3: Specific vs. Diverslve Exploration {12% 
Play 

Level 1 (.580) 
Level 2, 3 (.6l3) 

Tempo (.932) ; 

Object Diversity i-.Vlk) 

Focal Involvement (.315) 

Social-Affect 

Negative Affect (-.538) 

CFlj: Social Interaction'-Preference M (11^) 

(Heme Observation), 

Soc. 0 (-.U31) 
Talk M (.712) 

ft 

Affect M (.6U9) 
Reap. K Soc. (-6U6) 
Preference M ( .$31) 
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TABLE U (contintied) 
Cblld Factors Based on h Assessments 



0 

Interaction-Proximity M 
(Lab Observation) (7^) 

Social Object Exchanges (.300) 

i 

C Expressive M {.J2l) 

i § 

C Contact Object C-.355) 

i 

M-C Distance (-.731) 
Test Competence {6%) 

Social Object Exchanges (.311) 
Bayley-Binet (.630) 
C Soc. 0 (.5^*0) 



TABI£ 12 

Sunnary of Maternal Factors Based on U Assessments 



MPi: n M. Sociability (20jJ)* 

Verbal Stim. (.626) 
. SoclT Stim. (.350) 

Effectiveness (.865) 

Re8p.\ C's Sec. Ob J. (.U50) 

Same Hbott ( .885) 

MutTial ^^oc.-Phys. Contact (.U18) 
IMF2: M. Vettbal Directiveness 
% Directi^ve Speech (.639) 
Question J^tyle (-.939) 
Question Complexity (-.923) 
MF3: Social Mu^iuality (13%) 
Verbal Stim. (-.576) 
Mutual Soc. ObJ. (-.638) 

Mutual Soc.-P^ys. Contact (-.7U6) 

y 

% Resp. C. Soc. (.760) 
MFl»: M. Articxilate Non-direct iveness 
% Directive (-.U2U) 
Play Entries (-.3U9) 
% Describe People (.889) 
% (Complete Sentences (.675) 



MF5: M. Non-Verbal Intrusiveness {9%) 
% Interjections (.855) 
Play Entries (.UU8) 
% Describe Things (-.662) 
% Complete Sentences (-.3l6) 

MF6: M. Dominance {8%) 

% Directive Speech ('.369) 
Play Entries (.U38) 
M-V Diversity ( - . 87O ) 

MF7: M. Passive Responsiveness (8^) 
Resp. C'S Speech (.858) 
% Directive Speech (-.3U0) 
% Describe Things (.U72) 

MF8: M. Elaborative Play {6%) 
Elaborative Play (.9^1) 



* Propo:^ion of variance accounted for by each factor. 
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TABLE 15 
Sex Differences: Factor Scores 



12 



-1.25 
-.28 



Maternal Factor: 
6. M. Dominance 
Boys 
Girls 



Age (months) 
18 2k 30 



Child Factors : 

1. C. Functional SB 
Competence 
Boys 
Girls 
3. C. Specific vs. 

Diversive Exploration 

Boys .30 
Girls -.17 
6. C. Test Competence 

Bo>s .02 
Girls .25 



-.52 
-.30 



-.10 
-.32 

-.29 
.29 



-.01 .00 
.3U .3i» 



/ 

.68 
.99 



.lU 
.13 

-.39 
.lU 



.1*2 
-♦08 



F_-ratios 
Sex* S X 



.78 -.08 
.88 .07 



.26 
.16 

.2k 
.17 



.15 
-.13 

-.23 
.21 



.33 .02 
.60 .00 



7.26»» 5.06»«c 



5.Uo»» 



no 



11.12»l»^ ns 



ns 



ERIC 



••£<.01 J , 

••• £ ^.001 - 
• df = 1/88 
^ df » 3/26U 

° The quadratic trend for the interaction is significant; F = 6.67, df = 1/352, £=.009. 
^ Linear (F-iO.*i7, d^=l/352, £<.00l) and cubic (F=U.59, df=l/352, £f.033) trend are 

G0i79 



significant for the interaction. 
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00180 



. Z LeB^th of EoDft Visits^ 
Visits lo. C. A«6 Unsuage Plaj Social B«by Only 



1-8 


(13-15) 


77.9 


81.5 


. 81.5 


73.6 


9 - 17 


(16-18) 


81.3 


85.U 


79.9 


75.0 


18 - 26 


(19-2U) 


61.9 


78.3 




65.0 


27-32 


(25-30) 


68,9 


73.3 


n.7 


67.6 


X 




72.5 

% 


79.6 
of Mlsaed 


79.1 
Visits 


70.3 

• 


1 - l6 




l6.0 


13.1 




7.2 


17-32 




±o,y 


21.6 


n,u 


x>. ^ 


X 




l6.5 


17. U 


18. U 


11.3 






X 


Currlculuni Exposure^ 




1 - l6 




17.8 


17.9 


17.2 


l8.3 


17-32 




lU.5 


15.8 


17.1 • 


lU.9 


X 




/ l6.2 


l6.9 


17.2 


16.6 



In minutes; F (cxirriculua) « 8.3 p^.OOl 
in hours per l6 visits 



TABLE 18 

Baby Only vs. Mother Only: Sex x Currictiluni 
Interactions for Linear Trend Scores 



Boys Girls , F-ratio 

B vs. M* 



C. Test Competence 

Baby Only. -.11 .Bl 2.30, 

Mother Only .29 .-.UU 

(Test "Only) * (-.36) (.0?) 

C. Soc. Interaction - 
Pref. M (Home) 

Baby Only .36 -.60 3.95** 

Mother Only -752 .UO 

(Test Only) (-.12) (.35) 

M. Sociability (Home) 

Ba|)y Only -.09 -.69 2.63* 

Mother Only -.90 - -.13 

(Test Only) (-.56) ('-*17) 

/ 



a df = 3/86 
df = 1/88 



0 0182 



TABLE 19 . 

Maternal Passive-Responsiveness and Child Functional Social-Symbolic 

Competence: Cross-lagged* Contempor&neoiis and Autocorrelations 

a 

"between 12 and 30 M6nths. . 



All Children 
N = 100 



Boys 
N=U8 



Girls 
N=52 



Cross-lagged Correlations : 


C12/M30 


.00 


.10 


-.13 




M12/C30 


_.39»«« 


-.26 


_.U9««» 


Contemporaneous 


C12/M12 


-.52*** 


-.51*** 


-.52*** 


Correlations : 


C30/M30 


-.03 


-.17 


.OU 


Autocorrelations : 


C12/C30 


.25* 


.02 


.U3** 




M12/M30 


.17 


.20 


.15 


Partial Correlations^: 




-.31*** 


-.28* 


-.3U 


No Ckuse Comparison^ : 

Differei^ce between Cross- 




-.10 


-.OU 


-.10 










lagged Correlations^: 




2.88*** 


1.1k 


2.03* 


2_ Difference between Cross- 










lagged Correlations and 


C12/M30 


.70 


.29 


.15 


Ho Cause Comparison^: 


M12/C30 


2.18* 


1.08 


2.18* 



»£.<.05 
»»«£<. 005 

^ased on within cell correlations taking into account sex and curriculum. 
^Controlling for child test competence at 12 months. 
The average of contemporaneous correlations attenuated for the reliability of 
JMiternsLL and child measures (r_ MPiR = .50; r_ CFSSC = .70). 
T'isher's z transfonaation. 
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ItBLE 20 


V 






Mft^ern&l Doznlnance and Speciric— Dlversive jj43roxorauion . 






Cross-lagged » Contemporaneous and Autocorrelations for 






Bqys and Girls at 12 and 2k Months 






«» 






Girls 




Cross— lagged Correlations : 






.15 






M12/C2U ' 




-.13 




Prin+AirrnoT^ftTiPoiis Correlations ! 


C12/M12 




-.05 




AUwOCorrej-cio J.OIIO • 


poll /Mpli 




.06 




C12/C2I* 


.12 


.21 






Ml P /MPU 


.06 


.29* 




a 

Partial Correlatioxx : 






-.12 


• 


No Cause Comparison^: 




.00 


.00 




Difference between Cross- 










c 

lagged Correlations : 






l.UO 




2^ Difference between Cross- 










lagged Correlations and No 


C12/M2U 


.U8 


.75 




Cause Comparison^: 


M12/C2U 


1.96» 


.65 




.05 

««£ .025 .0 
»»»^ .01 

^Controlling for child's specif ic-diversive exploration at 12 months. 
The average of the two contemporaneous correlations attenuated for the 

internal reliability of the measures. 
Fisher's transformation. 
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Table 21 i 
giuiMMT of Paallj Structure Factors 



Faally Network HouBehold Organization 

(♦Extended, high SES vs. (♦Nuclear, high SES yb. 
-•Restricted, lov SES) --Large Household, low SES) 



♦Faaily Contacts 

1. family Visits C. 

2. C. Visits Family 

3. No. Relatives Nearby 
U. Size of Household 

5. Father participation 

in child care 

6. Family source of CC 

information 
?• Yeai*s in New Haven 
8. Non-parental Caregivers 
Non-Family Contacts 

1. Non-Family Visits C. 

2. C. Outings 

3. C. Non-Family Soc. 

Contacts 
U. Neighbor-Friend Sources 
of CC information 

5. Media Source of CC 

information 

6. Professional Consultation 
Family SES 

1. X MP Employment 

2. X MF Education 



.U2 



;Ul 
.U5 



-.30 



ERIC 



2. WAIS Performance IQ 



.59 

.67 
.59 



.75 
-.5U 



.79 



.316 
.22 



COiOS 



^ TABLE 22. 

Intercorrelations Family Structiire Factors and Beht^vioral Meas^ires 



Factor /Age 



Family Network 
(Ssctended, High SES vs. 
Restricted, Low SES) 
Total Boys Girls 



Household Organization 
(-Nuclear, High SES vs. 
-I'Large Household, Low SES ) 
Total Boys^ Girls 



C. Stistained Prjbblem 
Solving* I 

12 Bonths 

18 months 
C. Bayley - Binet* 

18 months 

2k months 

30 months 
C. Test Competence 

12 months 

2k months 
M. Passive-Responsive 

12 months 

18 months 

2k months 

30 months 
M. Elaborative Play^ 

18 months 

2k moiiths 



.22* .35** 

.30*** .25 

.27* .30* 

.33*** .32** 
.28»* 



.22 
.25** 

.22 

.35** 
.llO*** 



.25 

38»»» .32» .1*5*** 



-.22» -.21* 



.35*** .29* .1*1*** 



-.25 
-•33** 

-.23 



.23* 


.38»» 










.28»» 


..26 


.31»« 


.19 


.20 


.19 


.21» 




.31»« 


.26»» 


-2h 


•-.29» 



.36»» 



-21* 



-.25 



• Omitted ages failed to yield significant correlations, 

»»£ ^..025 
»•»£ ^.005 
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Figure 3 

Developmental Trends for Children's Functional SS Competence 
and Sustained Pro'blem Solving and Mothers' Articulate- 
Son-directiveness and Passive-Responsiveness 

/ 
/ 
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Figure ^ 

Functional Social Syuitolic Competence 
Sex X Age Interaction 




1^ 18 2k 30 
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Figure 6 C. F\inctional SS Competence: 

Change Scores over 12 month Baseline-- 
Language, Play and Social CurricixLum Groups. 
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Figure 7 C. Interaction-Proximity M. 

in an Unfamiliar Situation: Change Scores 
over 12 month Baseline — Language , Play and 
Social Curriculum Groups 
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Figure 8 M. Articulate Nondirectiveness 

Change Scores over 12 month Baseline—- 
Language > Play and Social Curriculm Groups* 
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Figure 9 Test Competence: Baby Only-Mother Only 

^ Change Scores for Boys and Girls. 



Interaction-Preference M. (home) 



O MO Girls 
■A BO Boys 
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Figure 10 : C. Interaction-Proximity M. (home) and M. Sociability 
Change Scores over 12 month baseline for hoys and girls, Q Q »^ 
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Figure 11 M. Dominance: 

Change Scores over 12 month baseline- 
Triadic and Dyadic Groi^qps 
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Figiire 12 C. Test Coiiipetence : 

Change Scores over 12 month Baseline — 
Triadic and Dyadic Groups 
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Figure 13 Directs vs. Questions 

c 

Change Scores over 12 month Baseline for 
Home Visit and Test Only Groups 
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Mean 


Med. 


SD 


Range 


< 1^ 




No. relatives living in the area: 




15 


26.1 


0-99 


5 


83 


No. household members (other 














than M and B) : 


1.6 


1.0 


1.3 


0-9 


3 


3 • 


No. contacts with relatives 














per week: 


3.3 


2.0 


5.1 


0-35 


23 


21 


No. friends seen pe. week: 


2.9 


1.0 


U.6 


0-30 


31 


i8 


No. trips by B outside home 














(shopping, park, vi^it): 


l.h 


1.0 


2.1 


■ 0-9 


UU 


10 


No. adults seen "by B daily 














( other than M or F ) : 


.8 


.0 


1.5 


0-8 


67 


3 - 


No. adults seen "by B 1-2 














times per week: 


2.0 


1.0 


2.9 


0-21 




.11 


i^o. times persons (including F) 














other than M cared for B 










- 




dxiring week^: 


1.3 


1.0 


2.8 


0-20 




U 


No. of different activities F 














engaged in with B^ : 


2.5 


2.0 


1.6 


0-T 


lU 


9 


No. of different activities fre- 














quently engaged in by F: 


Q 

• o 


1.0 


l.U 


0-? 


U5 


,1 


No. of years lived in area: 


13.3 


10.5 


11.2 


0-39 


7 


66 


% ^1 ^ 1 














% 1-5 = 30 














% 6-15 = 5 














% l6+ = 58 














jLjExpect to be here in 5 years : 


87 












% M belongs to a club (yes) : 


22 












% F belongs to a club (yes): 


39 




once) 








^(i.e., fed, dressed, bathed, and 


so forth 


at least 








^'f^'^eding, playing with, reading. 


and so forth 
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Appendix A, TABLE 3 ' 
FcLnily Background - Demographic Information p. 2 



M plans to work in Futiare: 

% No plans : 15 
% May"be: 3h 
% Yes 50 

Families who moved during study: 30% 

Sibs born during the study: l6% 

Fathers who changed jobs: 21% 

Fathers who became unemployed: 5% 

Mothers who became employed: 21% 
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Intercorrelations : Family Backgro\ind Variables 
Maternal IQ and SES Indicators 



Li- 



.8 



1. No. Family Visit B. 

2. No. Outings 

3. No. Visits to Rela- 

tives - 
U. No. Non-parental 
Caregivers 

5. No*. Relatives 

Nearly 

6. " Non-relatives sees 

B. Regularly 

7. Father Partici- 

pation 

8. No. in Household 

(+ M and C) 

9. Years M lived in 

Area 

10. " M. PPVT 

11. M. WAIS 

12. M. Ed. 

13. X MF Ed. 
lU. X MF Occ^" 



.kU*** 



.27 



,3U»* .22» .27** .26 



** 



-.ih 



,U6»»» .20» 



.31 



.2k* 
.22* 



.21* .23* 

,23*' -.2U 
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Summary of Family Structure Factors 




Family Network Household Organization 


Social 


(+Extended, high SES vs. (+Nuclear, high SES vs. 


Isolation- 


-Restricted, low SES) -Large Household, low SES) 


Integration 


+Family Contacts 






1. Family Visits C. 




-.1*7 . 


' - 2. C. Visits Family 




-.1*0 


3-. No. Relatives Nearby 


.1*2 .1*1* 




U. Size of Household 


.75 




5. Father participation 






in child care 






' 6. Family source of CC 






infoimation 


In 


(.28) 


7. Years in New Haven 


.1*5 * 




8. Non-parental Caregivers 


.79 




Non-Family Contacts 






1. Non-Family Visits C. . 




-.68 


2. C. Outings 




-.1*1 


3. C. Non-Family Sob. 




-.62 " 


Contacts . 






k. Neighbor-Friend Sources 




of CC information 


-.30 - . 


-.22 


. 5. 'Media Source of CC^ 






information 


• 


-.38 


6. Professional Consultation 






^ Family SES 






1, 3( MF Employment 


.1*7 -.316 


-.36 


2. X MF Education 


.59 . • -.22 





£^^2. WAIS Performance IQ 



.67 

.59 
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Home-Based Educational Curricula 
for Mothers and Infants 



Nemcy Apfel & LaRue Br ion , ^ * 



Based on a study of Infant Ed:;cation funded by the Office 
of Child Pevelopment , Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare Grant #OCD-CB-98 Awarded to WiOliam Kessen and 
Greta G. Fein, Co-principle investigators. 



Many mothers today find child-rearing^ with all its complexities, a 
lonely undertaking. The majority of American families no longer live in 
close proximity to a whole network of relatives, such as grandmothers, 
aunts, and cousins, who used to be a rich source of information about chil- 
dren and traditional meijjrtods of child-rearing. , 15iere are few ccamnunity- 
support systems available to help parents obtain basic information about 
early childhood and often there are few. interested adults with whom to 
share the Jbys and worries of parenthood. 

The federally funded program* "Curriculum Research in Infant Education" 
was designed to help fill this void by developing curricului^materials for a 
hOTie-based educational program for families with children between the apes 
of 12 and 30 months. Some 100 middle-income families living in the greater. 
New Haven, Ct., area participated in the year and a half long program. Each, 
family was visited regularly by a trained Home Visitor. The curriculum 
materials guided the Home Visitor *s presentation of current knowledge about 
children's development and ideas for parent-child activities. Three indepen- 
dent cu^icula, which place'd different emphasis on children's language, play, 
and social development, are briefly described in this booklet along with some 
of the problems, challenges, and satisf aptions which inevitably accompany 
home-based ventures. 

■ ' >> ^ 

•Office of Child Development; Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
**The curricula, in their entirety, and ftirther information are available 
through the ERIC Clearing House. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF THE PLAY CURRICULUM 

Goals of the Curriculm 

The Play Curriculum is based on and grows out of a firm conviction in 
the value of spontaneous play as a learning.activlty. Play offers children 
a vide choi^e in what they do. The curricula attempts to Chance two # 
dimensions of that activity: the range of things upon which a given activity 
is attempted, and the^ diversity of actions performed on a given thing. The 
home visits are designed to enlist the mother's aid as observer, teacher, and 
research assistant hy acquainting her with techniques for recognizing and 
facilitating "pretend." "relational." and "manipulative" play. The theory 
that children play most creatively when they run their own show is central to 
the play curriculum. Mothers are encouraged to Join their children's play, 
using an elahorative play style; that is. proposing a variation on the child's 
play theme and then leaving it up to the child whether to pick i\ up or ignore 
it. 

The Pattern of a Typ ical Visit 

A visit in the play curriculum proceeds as follows : 

a.) A review of the child' s: activities over the previous week. Mother 
and home-visitor discuss the mother's written accounts of the child's play. 

h.) Introduction of the toy set. The home-visitor asks the mother for 
additional items from around the house that would fit in with the theme, of _ 
the week. 

Observation of the child's play. Mother and home-visitor fill out 
a form describing- his activities. 

d.) Play session. The home-visitor asks the mother to participate in 
three-way play (mother, child r. home-visitor ) . While playing with the child . 
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they discuss adiilt-child play styles. 

eV) New forms left to do dxiring the week, new toys left for child, 
last week*s toy^' collected and taken. 

During the visit the emphasis is on ohs'ervation of the "bahy's play, with 
appreciation of his achievements shared "between home-visitor and mother. 

The following excerpts from the home-visitor records give some color to this 
outline of activities. ^ ' • * 

"The child was more interested in small toys and spent most of his time 
carrying them and 'putting them in larger toys. The mother felt he was more suc- 
cessful with them. They made a ramp for the cars^which the child enjoyed. ' He 
picked up on her (the mother's) elaborations with a good many of the toys. The 
mother said he's either completely involved with the toys she gives or he 
ignores them — his play is intense," 

Another home-visitor writes: "The child was not as attracted to this toy 
set. During the observation time his interest faded fast and he wandered off. 
In our play session together he "became more interested and loved opening and 
closing the'^cigar box, putting'balls in the egg box, and filling and dumping 
boxes. I used this as an illustration of how adult participation can enhance 
a child's interest and actiyity." , 
The Pattern of Visits Over Time 

Visit 1 is used to introduce the project and to get acquainted with the 
mother; to explain to her that a child's play is a learning process and to 
acquaint her with wh^t a child is learjiing from his play; to acquaint her with 
a method an^ simple vocabulary to describe her child's play; to play with the 
child, elaborating on the child's play. Thl^^basic format, consisting of inter- 
actions among mother, child, and home-visitor is established. 



Through Visit U the mother continues as ohserver only, sharpening her skills 
"by learning to fill out forms on Play Description, Developmental Milestones ,^ and 
Make-B61ieve,^ These f^ms serve the puipose of focusing her ohseryations and 
providing a record of the child's development. These forms and pictures of the 
haby at play are made into a Bahy Book for the family. The impact of these is ' 
"best illustrated "by a quote from a home-visitor's records: "The^mother was 
thrilled with the pictures of the child playing. We mo\inted them on construction 
paper and added them to the "book. It certainly added an appealing "beginning to 
the book." These first few visits are aleo used to eeuiually introduce the three 
kinds of play, "pretend," "relational," and "manipulative," Toy sets were 
designed to elicit "basically one of these three kinds of play "behavior. The 
following list gives examples of toy sets "by category, ^ 

1, Pretend Play — make-"believe feeding (cups, spoons, pot, "bpwl, doll, 

stuffed animal); make-"believe grooming and dressing (toothbrush, 
cloth, powder can, mirror, hair "brush, "bangles-^ hat, "bowl, doll, • 
animal); make-"believe sleeping ("box, cover, pillow, "bottle, 
carton) , 

2, Relational Play — topological relations (pop "beads, stack toy, 

cardboard tubes and balls, puzzles, egg poacher with top and 
inset, coffee pot with parts, nesting cups), 

3, ' Manipiilative Play— noisemaking activities (dr\im, pail, wooden spoon, 

keys on a ring, anj'thing for banging and shaking) ; open-close and 
in-out (cigar box, egg carton, pail, shovel and assorted small 
thingrO ; large muscle activity (sturdy cardboard cartons, large 
Bui-tcase, chair for baby to climb onto and into); circiilar 
displacement (cars, piilleys, push toy). 
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The toy sets over visits change as the child grows older but the basic 
premise remains the same. Different kinds of toys promote different kinds of 
play. New foms are added during this period— the Baby Day Record, Play Ob- 
servation, Adult-Child Play, Attraction-Aversion, Multiple Use, Yes-No (rules), 
and Stability and Change. The development of a supportive and "el^orative" 
play style by the mother is stressed continually. "Helping" and "imitationV 
are also used but the cultivation of a non-obtrusive use of "elaboration" is 
thought to be most important. 

Visit 5 introduces the mother as an active participant. The "pretend" 
theme of this vi^ seems to be the easiest point of entry. From now through 
Visit 15 the ^ious kinds of play are explored in-depth, -with the recvirring 
visits used as comparison checks of the child's developing abilities. 

During tnis time the use of the "second basket," stocked with toys and 
household objects pi*ovided by the mother, is also promoted. We bring in the 
notion that. a toy^,%S! u child is something that he can do something with or to. 
The "second basket" leads into the more general theme of the organization of 
the home in order to provide optimum play, opportunities for the child. Even 
if the home is well-organized from a child's point of view, it might be pos- 
sible to enrich it further in order to give him more things to play with and 
more places to play. Visits 16 through 19 explore these possibilities and 
also use foi'ms Involvement Observation, Empty Hands, How Things Are Used and 
Mini -Study. 

Beginning with- Visit'^20, the curriculum introduces Special Toys, commer- 
cial toys \rt).ich pose a particular problem or learning opportunity. These toys 
' M'e left^iplhe home for the mother to use with the child over the two-week 
period.- We s\iggest to her that she choose a special quiet time each day when 
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she can spend five or ten minutes playing with the child with Just these toys. 
This is a method of encouraging her to use a helpful, elaborative style with 
her child. When mother and child* s attention is focused on one toy, unrelated 
entries into the child's play are less likely. This is also to help her develop 
criteria for wise selection of commercicJ.ly made toys. It is iuqportant for the 
mother to be aware that there are many uses for a given toy besides the one 
intended by the designer. Whatever the child wants to do is "right." Some of 
the toys used were the Fisher-Price Ho\iseboat, puzzles of varying levels of 
(Ufficulty, Magic Slates, chalkboards, and a form box* 

Visits 28 throitgh 32 are now made on a monthly basis^ and fibrfe divided into 
two parts: Play, including newly added plastic, media such as play-do\igh, and 
a new emphasis on the child's participation in household activities, with 
Montessori-inspired tasks. The child is encouraged to help set the table, 
serve refreshments, and clean-up afterwards. Cognitive components of this 
activity (grouping things, establishing one-one correspondences), sensory- 
motor components (pouring), socialization and sheer pleasure are stressed. On 
different* visits, the children polish shoes 5 plant seeds, and receive an intro- 
duction to household carpentry. 

At the final visit we discuss and review the program with the mother. She 
has a chance to state what she has liked and disliked about the project. We 
reminisce appreciatively about how far her child has come in the year and a half 
we have been visiting them. Throughout, we >ave tried to stress the needs of a 
changing, growing child for developmentally appropriate experiences with 
materials and to extend the sense and spirit of play to areas which often become 
demanding and directive. We talk about how she can continue in this vein and 
also emphasize the concept of change and stability in any given child. How has 
he changed, how has he remained the same? ^ 
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^ The Play Curriciilum: As It Was 

The Play Ciarric\ilum encoxirages the mother to Join her child in play. 
The suggested play style is an elahorative, helpful one where the mother 
is atttined to her child* s interests. Mothers in the curriculm differed 
greatly in their inclination to "become involved in • Child's Play. • There 
were those mothers who enjoyed playing with their children arid were eager 
to hear and talk atout adult play styles. New ideas for making toys out 
of household otjects and for different play activities were welcomed "by 
most mothers. Among these involved mothers were those who felt the 
playtimiss were tests of skill and tried to teach the children the "right" 
way to handle the materials. The home-visitor's role in these cases was 
to show the mother that the other creative used a child makes of a toy 
are sometimes more interesting and valxiatle for him than the manxif ar ^urer ' s 
prescribed usage. Together the home-visitor and mother observe the explor- 
ations a child carries on and might note, for example, that to use the rings 
from a stack pole as a hat or bracelet, or to pile them or line them up 
instead of fitting them on the pole in order, are instructive also. 

There were some mj^thers who declined at the beginning of the program to 
get involved in play with their children for a number of reasons — other 
things to djO, fatigue, etc. The home-visitors attempted to generate excitement 
about the child's acti\dties and developmental changes. This enthusiasm 
coupled with developmerital information and appealing play materials was conta- 
gious. Most mothers found real enjoyment and even amazement in their children* 
activities and progress^. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF THE LANGUAGE CURRICULUM 

Goals of the Curriciilum 

' Children's accumiaation of a vocabxaary of 200 to 300 words is one of the 
more striking develoiments of the second and third years of life. While some 
children accomplish that challenging but necessary task far more easily than 
others, improving vocabulary is an important aim of the language curricxaum. 
In addition to promoting vocabulBrTy, our goal is to help children appreciate 
the miatifold uses of speech. The mother is regarded as the major source of 
linguistic information for the child; it is primarily through her speech and 
activities that the curriculuni attempts to affect the child's language. 

The Role of the Home-Visitor 

On her first visit to a family participating in the. Language Ciirricxaum^ 
the home-visitor conveys to the mother these goals. She explains that the 
child will learn to speak without o\xr help, but that we want to help her child 
eventually become a person who can speak clear? who understands what others 
say to him, and who uses language to communicate ideas and express feelings. 
The home-visitcr emphasizes that we are not interested in making her child speak 
sooner, but we would like him to speak well when he begins to talk. The mother's 
active participation is essential to the program since she is the child's major 
language teacher. The home-visitor and she are fellow-investigators of the 
child's early language, exploring his speaking abilities and lev^l of compre- 
hension. The home-visitor's other major role is providing the mother with ideas 
about wh^t she can ao to promote her child's language development. 
Pattern of a Typical Visit— the Strategies 

A language visit typically begins with the mother telling the home-visitor 
about the child' s latest language developments— new wordpir^derstood and spoken 
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and the child's reactions to specific language teaching activities. In one of 
the early visits the home-visitor presents the child with a toy set and comments 
on the toys which the child shows he recognizes by using them appropriately, such 
as throwing a "ball, Ox pushing a car. She introduces one of the basic concepts 
of the curriculum: It is easier for a child to learn the names of objects he 
recognizes. The home-visitor then moves into the role of langixage model, a pri- 
mary strategy of the curriculimi. She arouses the child's interest in one of the 
toys he recognizes and when she has his attention she repeats the name of the 
^' object in short sentences. The speech model demonstrated at this stage of the 

curriculum consists of short (3-^ word) sentences, consisting of nouns ,^adjec- 
tives and verbs other than the verb "to be." After her demonstration, the home- 
visitor helps the mother to choose the names of a few other familiar objects to 
teach the child to understand, tusing the simple speech pattern Just demonstrated. 
The second strategy of the curriculim is to create opportunities for the mother 
to actually use these styles modelled for her. The home-visitor encourages the 
mother to apply this descriptive referential speecli during home-visits (with 
different toys and books which the home-visitor brings) and during o-t;her everyday 
situations (feeding, dressing, bathing) when the home-visitor is not there. 

A third strategy, record-keeping, addresses itself to the problem of maternal 
responsiveness. The aim of this strategy is ,to inform the mother about her child's 
language development so that she can base her speech on his linguistic ability. 
Early in the curriculum the nother keeps simple written records of the child's 
responses to songs, games, be. s, and words she is teaching him. The home-visitor 
helps the mother list the chil . s first 50 words, which are used to determine what 
categories of words the child finds easiest to learn. Two excerpts from home- 
visitors' records illustrate, the possibilities of this strategy: 
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"Before we'd even "begvin to classify on the questionnaire the 
words that the child says, the mother remarked that he doesn't name 
things as much as he uses words for actions he does. I was 
pleased she could ancuLyie his language this way. After comple- 
ting the questionnaire we could see that actually his words are 
fairly well distributed in the different categories, hut that he 
did have quite a few more action words than names for things." ^ 

"Then we filled out the questionnaire ahout how the child 
expresses needs, wants, etc. It was a good game "because the 
mother remembered a few words and expressions her child says- that 
the mother hadn't reauLized. It was good for her to see this he- 
cause I felt she was disappointed that her child hasn't learned 
new words in the last two or three weeks ... sometimes I think the 
mother is really surjj^rised to find out that her child knows so much." 

To further inform the mother, tapes are made of the child's vocalizations to 
see which sounds he found easiest to make, and language comprehension prohes are 
done hy asking the child to perform small tasks. A fourth strategy is to provide 
the mothers with specific activities which might promote vocabulary growth. 
Books, puzzles, and special toys are given to the child^and a scrapbook of pic- 
tures to read to the child is made during the visits. 

The Pattern of Visits Over Time 

The first third of the curriculum casts the mother in an active^ interest- 
creating role while the child is viewed as a listener and observer of his environ 
ment which his mother is describing to him. In the weeks following the first 
visit, the mother is encouraged to describe and name not only particular objects. 
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but to broaden this technique to events in general so that her child may see 
this as a proper function of speech. Comments written by one home-visitor 
indicate hoy one mother adapted this speech style and how her 'child reacted: 
"The mother said her child showed interest when she \xsed descriptive 
speech when playing with him* He is mostly using b, d, m, and n sounds 
so we will concentrate on teaching words contedning these sounds. The ^ 
mother did well describing what ob^Jects do when we were playing with * 
the child. He imitates the intonations of her sentences and speaks in 
long strings of syllables." 
Home-visitor and mother play classic rhymes, songs and games with the ^chlld; 
the home-visitor gives the mother a collection of rhymes (including some 
rhymes mothers taught the home-visitors) to further interest her in enjoying 
social speech with her child. A vocalization reinforcement exercise is done 
to illustrate to the mother how her speaking to the child increases his 
talking. 

Tapes of mothers talking to their children are used occasionally in the 
curriculum. One tape of a German mother and her child talking in Gerii'an is a 
vivid reminder of the difficulties of le^trning a new language. Anoth-?r tape 
contrasts the suggested style of using concrete nouns versus vague words like 
"this," "that," or "it's" in talking to a child. These tape demonstrations 
are followed by a play session in which the home-visitor and mother apply the 
concept in their own conversations with the child. 

Another fxxndamental concept the language curriculum emphasizes is the use 
of fixnctional definitions in labelling objects and animals for the child. Th6 
home-visitor demonstrates with books, toys and household objects how to show and 
describe what things do. (This is a clock. The clock's hands go round and rotund. 
• * . * 
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The clock goes "buzz.) 

Books are introduced early in the curriculum and remain important tl^rough- 
out. They are presented as a way to interest the child in speaking as well as 
to help his understanding. Ways of attracting and holding a child's attention 
in hooks are demonstrate.d, such as reading with enthusiasm, asking questions 
and supplying l^he answers, making up tickling, "bouncing, or animal -sound games 
to go with the pictures* In later visits ohjects are matched to pictures. 

As the child "begins to talk more, the mother's role is changing. In the 
middle third of the curriculum, she and the child are "both active participants 
in the process. Visits are now "bi-monthly. A goal at this stage is to increase 
the mother's awareness of her child's language comprehension to help her accom- 
modate appropriately to his ever-changing abilities. A technique used to 
determine how much the child understands is to have the mother give a set of 
simple ccmmands in sentences of varying length. Once it is clear what length 
of sentence the child understands, the home-visitor suggests that mother talk in 
sentences somewhat longer than those, (e.g., if he responded "best to "See "ball" 
she would say "See the "ball" "but not "See the "ball on the chair"). The home- 
visitor explains that this length of sentence will "be simple enough for the 
child to understand "but complex enough for him to learn more "by listening. 
Modelling and having the mother practice this style of conversing with her- child 
reinforces the idea. 

In this middle third of the curriculum the home-visitor and mother explore 
the child's vocabulary and categorizations of the world. One of the child's main 
tasks "between l8 and 2h months of age is to figure out the adiilt definitions of 
words. For example, does dog mean all four-legged creatures to him or just his 
own stuffed toy dog? The mother can help him expand the words he defines too 
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narrowly and specify the words he defines too globally. The home-visitor and 
mother work out techniques together, using objects (around the home, toys, hooks,- 
the out-of-doors, etc. A gentle correcting of the chilJlisM^ategorization errors 
is advocated. If_the^jihild-'C^ response would he to 

say "Yes, it's a kind of car called a truck." When the child shows a preference 
for a particular category of words, animal names, for example, the mother is 
encouraged to help the child expand this category. 

Emphasis shifts in the last third of th^ ciH-riculum, where the child is 
viewed as the most active participant in the language learning process. He is 
now talking and the mother's role is to react to what he says in ways that will 
foster the continued growth of vocahulary and communication ahility. Visits 17- 
20 concentrate on improving the child's vocahulary of noions. In the 21st through 
2Uth visits adjectives and adverhs are stresse,d. The ciirriculum tries to help a ^ 
mother and child develop conversations hetween them. Conversational styles are 
modelled -in the l7th through 20th visits while Visits 21 throtigh 2k focus on 
having the mother practice these styles. The excitement of this stage when the 
child hegins to use language to communicate his feelings, thoughts, and what he 
sees is shared hy mother, home-visitor and child. While the 50 word list helped 
to keep track of his oh ject-^ people- and action-names, a new type of record, the 
communication questionnaire, helps record the changes in the child's level of 
communication from gestiares to one-word utterances to simple sentences to more 
complete sentences. Tapes of other mothers and children talking, and demon- 
strations hy the home-visitor' are models of a conversational style which encoTir- ' 
ages the child to continue talking hy expanding upon his vocalizations and asking 
questions and elahorating upon his responses. 

During this phase of the curriculum, action words are taught hy having toy 
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animal^ jump. rtm. hop. walk, etc! Color, texture, shape and size words are 
emphasized by the mother and home-visitor while the child plays with toy. sets 
designed foj- the p\irpose. looks at and touches materials of different 
textures added "t^o a picture scrapbook (started with the mother earlier), and 
manipulates play dough and finger paints'. Another conversational mode that . 
the home-visitor and mother begin to help the child develop is that of balking 
about the past. A technique suggested is to ask the child Jusf after an evfent— ^ 
a walk, a visit to a restaurant, etc. —what he did and saw. The h^-visitor. 
mother^ and child take walks together and describe to the child what hfe is seeing. 
Afterward, they talk about what they saw on the- walk, using the past tense. • 

At the last visit the home-visitor and m6ther review the course; of the 
child's language development u^ing the Baby Book with all its forms as an aid. 
The tone of this^ireminiscence is positive about how far the child has come and 
how well he can communicate now.^ A tape is made of the child's conversations 
at 30 months for the mother to have as a permanent record. If the mother is 
expecting another child, or if one h&s been born during the course of the curri- 
culum. the home-visitor brings materials to start a Baby Book for this child. 
This is to encoiirage her to follow this child's language development and to 
remind her of the techniques used to help the child whp participated in the 
program to tmderstand and use language. 
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The Language Curricultan — As It Was 

The differences in the children's verbal comprehension and production 
necessitated two levels of activities in the Language Curriculum. Althoufji^ 
the basic presentation of concepts proceeded as described in the previous 
section, flexibility was written into the curriculum. To some mothers the 
descriptive language style and the use of functional definitions in talking 
to their children was natural and self-evident. However, to other mothers, 

f 

verbalizing ip. their children in simple repetitive language was so unnatural 
that they seemed embarrassed to talk this way. The home-visitors to the 
latter group of mothers helped the mothers adopt this style of talking to tlie 
children and worked on facilitating the process of interpreting the children's 
early sounds and signals. For example, some mothers did not believe their 
children were talking until they listened with the hdhie-visitor to a tape of the 
child vocalizing and could recognize words the child was saying. The home- 
visitors to the children who were verbalizing already and/or to mothers 
who were already communicative to their children supplemented the basic curric- 
ulum with more advanced exercises which the rest of the group would be doing 
when the children were older. For example, they began using the scrapbook to 
extend these advanced children's word categories (if the child said the word 



•dog' then one might find pictures of all varieties of dogs to put in the book 
and later add pictures of different four- legged animals that could be confused 
with a dog, to help the child learn pew categories). They might be doing this, 
while the other group was working on the more basic concept of teaching a child 
an object name by showing the object's use. ^ 

The home-visitors needed to be sensitive to some subtle and not-so-subtlp 
messages, the mothers were giving.' At'- times- some mothers of children who^ were not 
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speaking yet, worried that there wm something wrong,. The home-visitor had 
to reassure a mother at such times that the child would start to tcLLk in, his 
own good time and that children vary tremendously in the age at which they, 
start to talk, A basic theme of the Icuiguage curriculum would be reiterated: 
the gpal is not to teach the children to talk sooner but, at this, stage, to. 
help him understand the language he hears and to^ show him the many uses of 
language. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF THE SOCIAL CURRICULUM 

••' 

Goal of the Currlcxaum 

The enrichment of interpersonal connection^ particularly the connection 
"between a mother and her child, is the fundament^ goal of the social curric- 
iilum. The program does not presume to create -bonds "but to supplement and to 
make more enjoyahle those which already exist. It hopes to foster in- the child 
and mother aware, open, interested, respectful and sensitive att^itudes toward 
each other %Lnd toward other people. $ * ' 

The Home-Vfsitor 's Role 

The home-visitor "begins the home-visiting series "by establishing a friendly 
rapport with the mother, not as a teacher or interviewer, "but as a friend and 
fellow investigator of child development. The role of the home-visitor is to 
encourage mother and child to engage in social activities together. In the 
first third of the curriculum, the home-visitor provides opportunities for 
mutual laughter, physical contact and eye-to-eye contact "between mother and 
child: She "brings ideas for new gomes and elaborations of old games (i.e;, 
rhynjes, finger plays, variations on peek-a-boo) with different props. Altho\igh 
she occasionally participates in the play times, mother and child remain tlie 
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central players. The home-visitor also creates situations which are planned to : 
foster the mother's awareness and appreciation of her child's unique qualities. 
She tries to demonstrate to the mother how^th'e mother influences her child's 
behavior by initiating social exchanges and by responding to those initiated by 
the child. When mothers are -concerne.d about specific .developmental issues — 
When do I toilet train and how? What should I do about temper tantrums or fears? 
the home-vifeitor assists the parents in formulating a consistent strategy by 
providing articles and books about the subject and providing basic developmental 
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knowledge (e.g., when a child actually can control the sphincter musicles, how 
two-year-olds frequently have fears, and a list of fears coromori to a two-year- 
old is given to the mother). 

The Pattern of a Typical Visit — the Strategies * 

A visit .typically "begins with a relaxed chat with the mother ahout the 
social events the child has experienced over the past week, the people the 
child has seen, the places he's heen, the games and activities mother and 
child have done together. The mother keeps a simple written record of the 
fun social times she and the child have. The Social Diary is one way in ^ 
which the curriculum emphasizes the value .of these moments of social stimula- 
tion for the child. At times the mother i& asked to keep other simple written 
records of her child's activities which tie in with the discussion topic of the 
veek. For example, one form the mother and home visitor work on In the 2nd 
visit is a list of the many little ways the child imitates his parents. This . 
exercise in observation helps to illvistrate how influential the mother is in 
her child's life £.ad the extent to which she serves as a model of hehaviop. 
The curriculum "begins here to trj^ to "bolster the mother's self-esteem, showing 
her that she is a major force in her child's life and that her opinion of her- 
splf influences his opinion of himself. In the Uth visit the mother 'is given 
a developmental milestone sheet to introduce the perspecjtive of long- 

term developmental changes. Asking the mother to o"bserve her child's "behavior is 
another strategy used "by the curriculum to help her keep in tungjd^tl^^ 
developing abilities so that she can respond to him on an appropriate level. She 
is also encouraged to observe his moment-to-moment social behaviors (smiliug, 
ooking, vocalizing, touching people), to alert her to how interactions between 
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people occur, to attiine her to the wide range of pre-verbal communications a 
child uses at 13 months, and to the more sophisticated communication he will 
use later (these fprms are attached). To encourage a mother to respond 
immediately, consistently and contingently to her child's expressive "behaviors 
during the course of the curriculum, she is asked to observe her child's 
emotionauL expressions at different ages and under different situations. One 
such form "How does your child tell you that he is happy, angry, afraid, tired, 
sick, etc." explores how her child communicates these states. Another form in 
Visit #8v explores anger in the child — ^what provokes it and what "behaviors indica 
this anger and how the mother responds. These forms, with pictures of the child 
and family, are made into a Baby Book which provides an observation record of 
changes in the child's behaviors as he develops. 

Following this review of the week's activities and forms completed by the 
mother, the topic of the current visit is introduced by a variety of techniques: 
the home-visitor may ask a few questions about how the child behaves in certain 
situations or she may show home movies of children expressing different emotions 
or use articles from popular magazines and child-rearing books. Dai^ing^ these 
discussions, mothers are encouraged to articulate their attitudes and goals for 
the social development of their child. Topics discussed include: Responding to 
a Child's Attempts to Communicate, Individual Differences and Cross-cultural 
Universals, Social Roles and Sex Identities, The Child's Widening Social World, 
etc. 

Some excerpts from the home-visitor *s "Postscripts" indicate how these 
techniques were applied in the visits. 

"Mrs. P. enjoyed this visit. She liked the article, 'Crying— A Child's 
View" and the film. She commented frequently on the differences between 
the three children and the different ways they express their emotions. She 
also compared D. to each of them." 
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"We talked atout how learns atout his "body—finds his "belly- 
"button, tries to take off his finger, looks in mirror, points to 
his own features and mother's same features." 

Each visit usually has a play period. Early in the curriculum the home 
visitor concentrates on giving the mother ideas for new games and variations on 
old favorites. She conveys the basic idea that a child learns and develops so- 
cially through games, that he derives happy expectations for social interaction 
from such play. Finger plays, songs, rhymes, "books, "bouncing and tickling 
games fill these early visits. Later visits take the form of a trip to the zoo, 
a farm, the park, or to visit a friend, or the home-visitor "brings play dough, 
finger paints, "books, puppets ,°j(a doll house to give the mother new ideas for play 
periods. At times the activity takes the form of an o"bservational exercise to 
illustrate the topic talked ahout or as a vehicle to get into a discussion. For 
example, to reinforce the idea that the mother is a "secure "base" for the child to 
return to periodically while exploring the world, the home visitor winds up a toy 
clown which the child has not seen "before. As it "walks" along, the home-visitor, 
and mother talk a"bout how her child reacts and if the child feels he can explore\ 
without contact of mother, or if he needs contact and what kind — eye-to-eye, 
merely, or physical touch. One excerpt from a home-visitor's "Postscripts" 
indicates how this went in one case: 

"R, had never seen a wind-up toy "before... R. looked at it cautiously, 
exchanging looks "between Mommy and me to check to see how we liked... this 
new thing. He very cautiously touched the hat which somehow triggered 
movement. R; was frightened and, screaming, ran to' Mommy, Mommy said, 
."How about that, I guess I still am useful." 
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Another exercise is designed to show the mother how effective an immediate 
and positive response is in reinforcing a child's behavior. A "basejihe tally- 
is made of the child^s vocalizations and smiles directed at his mother while 
she is instructed not to respond. Then a tally is taken while the mother rein- 
: forces each smile and vocalization with positive affective speech and smiling. 
She's encouraged to try this out over the week with two toys^ reinforcing play 
with one and ignoring play with smother. This is a strategy to (l) encourage 
responsiveness to the child on the mother's part and (2) teach the mother how 
a child's desirable social "behaviors can "be augmented and imdesirahle ones 
diminished by reinforcement, thus fostering the development of the mother's sense 
of effective control. This lesson is further expanded by helping the mother 
choose an appropriate social rule to teach her child using the techniques of 
"Ttrodelling and positive reinforcement rather than directiveness or punishment. 

There are "review" sessions at regiilar intervals in the curriculum when 
home-visitor and mother look back over the Baby Book to review how the child 
is maturing in his social behaviors. One home-visitor's "Postscripts" tell^us 
how this sort of review went: 

"Mrs. P. has noticed many changes in D.'s behavior — most noticeable — 

his independence and the appearance of temper tantrums. Changes in likes 

and dislikes — for example, now he doesn't like 'broken' cookies." 

» ^* 

The Pattern of the Visits Over Time 

There is a spiralling of the same basic concepts throughout the ciirriculum, 
with particular empaasis on social stimulation, sensitivity to the child's mes- 
sageii and responsiveness to him as a uniquely valued individual with his own 
rate of development and ways of communi catling. As these topics reappear in the 
curriculum, the discussions reflect developmental changes and individual 
differences. ^ 
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The first phase of the ciuriculvmi featxares the mother-child dyad and the 
home as caters of the child's social life. Visits l-lU emphasize the mother's 
importance in her child's social development. Topics in these visits include: 
The Value and Enjoyment of Social Games, How a CJhild Learns "by Imitation, The 
Importance of the CJhild's Attachment to His Mother, The Importance of a Mother 
Observjjjg^-IIer"^ The home-visitor helps the mother to articu- 

late the social goals the family has for the child. MaterncLL responsiveness 
to the child's signals is a core concept in the curriculxm, which is discxossed ; 
and encouraged specifically in Visits 7-9 > 12, and lU. In this visit series 
the mother and home-visitor study how the child expresses his needs, desires, 
and emotions and how the mother communicates to him her wants euid feelings. 
Interwoven with this theme is the tneme of identity and self-concept. In 
Visits 10, 11, and 13 home-visitor and mother consider how a child forms a 
self-concept and "begins to feel self-esteem. They discuss how social roles and 
individual differences influence a child's self-concept. 

In the second phase of the curriculum activities expand outward to the 
child's experiences outside the home. His relationships with other people, his 
pro-social and anti-social "behaviors, and the social rules the family "begins to 
teach a child are the concern of Visits 15-2?. At this age (l8-2U months) the 
child is coramuniC9.ting more clearly and the curriculxmi alerts the mother to his 
growing need for independence and autonomy. The social curriculum has parties at 
holidays for the families participating in the program to provide opport\inities 
for mothers to see their children in groups, to note differences between children, 
and to arrange to see one another again if they desire. 

Finally, in the third phase of the visit series (2U-30 months) the curricultim 
encourages a further expansion of the social circle. Neighbors and friends are 
invited to sessions and "Forming Friendships" is the topic of Visit #30. Mother 
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and home-visitor consider future group activities for the child in the 32nd 
visit. Balancing the emphasis on the outer social world is a thoughtful ' 
consideration of the child's inner life. A child's fears and how parents 
can help a child overcome them is the topic in Visit #28^ and Visit #29 deals 
with the development of a primitive conscience and how a child begins to 
learn self-control. 
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The Social Curricviliini — As It Was 

The natiire of the social curriculum was such that a talk "between mother 
and home-visitor on a partic\alar issue suggested "by the curriculum could 
evolve quite differently for each mother. In fact the curriculum is written 
to allow this flexibility — all home-visitors would he doing the same exercises, 
giving the same hand-outs and discussing the same general topic hut how it 
evolved depended on the individuals involved. The curriculum suggested many 
possible issues in a topic. Even the same exercise could, and \xsually did, 
bring about different reactions from each child. The social curric\il\im 
emphasized this uniqueness of each individual. The postscripts illustrate how 
one exercise could turn out quite differently, and how the home^visitor must 
be adept at adjusting to all possibilities s 

"She (the mother) told me she didn't think S. thought she 
was special — especieG.ly since he showed little anxiety with strangers 
and can be left with anyone. Then I laughed and told her that I bet 
S. did think she was special and that I had a little experiment to 
see how important she really is to him. The child didn't mind when 
she left the room, but when she put her coat on and said goodbye he 
panicked — he walked toward the door and screamed. When I pretended 
to leave, he walked me to the door, smiled and said "by^j-bye." 
Mommy was amazed!" 

"After a disciission of children's attachment to the people they 
know and trust, we tried a mini-experiment : separation reactions. The 
mother left the room and P. waved bye-bye and laughed. The child 
showed no anxiety at all — so I picked up on the point that she must 
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' feel very secure, that the mother's relationship with. the "baby 
is the fQ\indation on which she will "base other relationships 
and perhaps that's why she felt secixre with me when the mother 
pretended to leave." 

Each family had its own \mique social context which necessarily influenced 
the development of the social curriculiam. The differing contexts were events 
such as the hirth of a sibling, a move to a new neighborhood, or visits by 
grandparents who live far away, and ongoing situations such as a large extended 
family who involved themselves in the rearing of the project child, or a nuclear 
family without relatives near, or an unwed mother living with her parents or a 
mother who changed living-partners occasionally. Although the general visit 
topic would usucLLly be maintained, the individual visits reflected the varied 
concerns of each family for their child's social development. 
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Unexpected Variations, Obstacles and "Tricks of the Trade" 

The curriciaa represented the idealized version of what a home visit should 
"be. As any teacher knows, what actually happens out there in the "real world" 
is not necessarily the same as the db-paper lesson plan. (Some situations pre- ^ 
sented problems whereas others called for unexpected variations in o\ar visit plans 
What were some of the most basic problems met in carrying out the curricula? What 
were some of the strategies evolved to handle these problems? 

The Presence of Siblings 

Quite a number of ^children in our study had older siblings who were yoxmg 
# 

enough to feel slighted by attention paid to the "project-child." They wanted 
to he part of the show. We soon learned that to ignore this desire was impossible 
and a diplomatic blimder. Possible solutions were to arrange visits when the sib- 
ling was visiting grandparents, other relatives or friends, out with a sitter, 
sleeping, or with the father. When none of these was possible, the older sibling 
was gracefully worked into the visit by the home-visitor, who had tbj Juggle the 
goals of a particular visit with the needs of the older sibling. A,Lodel of four- 
way play was devised in the play curriculum in order to help home-visitors with " 
the sibling "problems." The home- visitor in this model had two options: If the 
sibling was inclined to be cooperative, the home-visitor could suggest to him or 
her elaborations the sibling could make on the "project child's" play. If this 
system did not work, she could involve the sibling in play while she also watched 
the mother's ongoing play with the "project-child." Mother and home-visitor could 
discuss how the two children responded to different materials and the influence of 
entries made into their play by adults. 

The IVesence of Other Visitors 

Another unexpected and interesting variation on visit plans came from 
grandmothers and grandfathers, uncles, aunts, cousins and friends ho would come 
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to ait in on the visit, or who Just happened to he there when the home-visitor 
arrived. Visitors participated in varying degrees: Some Just watched, others 
questioned the visitor about the program, and others^ contributed to the 
discussions. 

The ^r te of the Father 

Father participation was welcomed and encouraged "by home-visitors when the 
fathers were present and appeared interested. Some fathers who were unemployed 
or on night shifts regularly took part in the visits and did the written obser- 
vational exercises with the mothers. Some fathers were rarely seen, hut their 
presence was strongly felt through the mothers* reports of what the father felt 
ahout the program, the -^lys, hooks, and articles, and even discussions between 
the mother and home-visitor. Many fathers were not reg\aarly home for the 
visits, hut several stayed at the beginning of the family's participation to see 
what the program was all about and, it seemed in some cases, to make sure they 
approved of what was going on. 

The Strategy of Involving the Mother as a Research Assistant 

One of the basic purposes of four of the curricula was to involve the mother 
in the program by having her keep simple written re cords /observations about her 
child. To some mothers this was an enjoyable exercise; to others it was not 
appealing. Since it was essential to have a record which the home-visitor and 
mother could look back over to assess the child's developmental progress, the home- 
visitor encouraged the mother to keep written records. However, if the task seemed 
to be too much of an imposition, the home visitor would do the record with the 
mother during the visit and add it to the Baby Book which each curricixlum (except. 
Baby-Only) provided. Some mothers who were not record-keepers at the start became 
interested in the Baby Books and started to keep records later. 
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The Strategy of Modeling Interaction With the. Child 

The difference between showing a mother a technique and the mother's actually 
doing It herself, was felt keenly by the home-visitors. For example, the play 
c\arrlc\ilum encourages the mother to engage In reciprocal elaboratlve play with her 
\. child. The home-visitor models this play style and talks about it with the mothers. 

Some mothers declined to play with their child, saying, "1*11 watch you," and 
other mothers who were not attuned to their child's immediate interests were direc- 
tive in play with their child. An example from another curriculm of the differ- 
ence between seeing and doing is the mother in the language curriculum who listened 
and observed the home-visitor model simple repetitive descriptive speech with the 
child, but could not do it herself. It may have been that some mothers felt uncom- 
fortable (or ^'silly," as one mother said) talking this way to a child, or it may 
Jur^t be difficult, for eome to imitate a speech style that seemed foreign to them. 
The home-visitor in the program was a diagnostician and decision maker in her own 
rl^t, particularly In such c^asee. The philosophy of the study was to intrude on 
the mother ?s relationship with her child as lightly as possible with a non-directive 
but informative approach. The home-visitor needed to be sensitive to the child's 
fieedg and the mother's intentions and goals for the child. 

The. Length of Vlgits, . " 

The typical visit vae expected to last about one horn*; however, the home- 
vlgltorg found that certain curricula and certain families required considerably 
longer viglt^i It appears that visits ih the Mother-Only curriculum tended to be 
the iofigefeti Also, Certain families (across durrieula, in extending their hospl- 
ifillty, invited the visitors for eoffee and lunch and further conversation.* Most 
hoto6-=.vl^ltors accepted the family* § hospitality whenever possible,, despite the 
dofislderable pressure on them to malntalft a i'egular schedule, assemble materials, 
ke^jr I'ecordSi and so foi*th# / 
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Reaction of. Families to the Program 

The lives of many families wbo participated in the program vere 
quite complicated. In Bome pases toth parents had to spend considerable 
energy to feed, clothe, and shelter their children. In other cases 
family life was disrupted ty death, illness, marital c<»flict, or legal 
entanglements. Home Visitors were extremely flexible in arranging 
visits — going in the evenings, on weekend3, or re-arranging appointments 
at the last mca^ent to adVpt to changes in family plans. At the other 
end of the spectrum were the njpthers who, for l8» months, managed to have 
their" H^iijeJ^isitor come on the same day of the week. Many mothers 
o*l)|Viously enjoyed the contact and communication, and expressed this to 
their Home Visitor. Yet there were many for whom the pleasure was not 
otvious and still others for whom participation seemed to te difficult 
^d even stressful at times. In spite of great variation in .reactions 
to the program, of the lio families who initially agreed to participate, 
100 remained participants to the end.' This degree of cooperation and 
interest suggests that" the services provided ty this program -fulfill a 
community need. . v <^ 
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Appendix B, TABLE 1 ' 
Home Visit Calendar 



X Length of Home Vq.sits®' 
Visits No. - C. Age Langiiage Play Social Baby Only Mother Only 

X ' ' ' . 



1-8 


(13-15) 


77.9 


81.5 


81.5 


73.6 


85.6 


9-17 


(16-18) 


81.3 


85. U 


79.9 


75.0. 


99.2 


18 - 26 


•(19-2U) 


61.9 


78.3 


77. U 


65.0 


9U.I 


27 - 32 


(25-30) 


68.9 


73.3 


77.7 


67.6 


96.2 


X 




72.5 


79.6 


79.1 


70.3 


93.0 






% 


of Missed Visits 


>- 




1-16 




l6.0 


13.1 


19. H 


7.2 


13.7 


> 

X( - itd 




i6 0 


21.6 


17. U 


15.3 


8.7 


X 




l6.5 


n.h 


18. U 


11.3 


.11.2 






X 


CurricTilm Expostire ^ 






1 - l6 




17.8 


17.9 


17.2 


18.3 


21.2 


17 - 32 




lU.5 


15.8 


17.1 


1U.9 


23.2 


X 

u 




16.2 


l6.9 


17.2 


16.6 


22.2 


in minutes ; 


F (ctirriculum) 


= 8.3 p^.OOl 


4 







^ in hours per I6 visits 
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Appendix CI: Laboratory Procedures . 

V ■ ■ . - ^ ■ ■ " \ . ' - 

The data discussed in the report is "based on the follo\^ing episodes: (a) 

tvo periods of child play, ("b) a mother-child, play period,. (6) a waiting room 

episode occurring Vheh mother and child first arrived at the i play room, and (d) 

a formal test session, ia which children' were given the Bay ley Scales of Mental 

■ ' ' ' " 

Development (at 12, l8 and 2h months) and the Stanford-Binet Intelligence 

\_ 

Scale (30 months). \ 
a. Child' Pla; Episodes , 
^ The -first play episode occurred approximately 15 to 20 minutes after mother 
and child entered the play room and the second occurred after the formal test 
session, approximately one hour later. The experimenter chatted "briefly with 
the mother, explaining to her the purpose of the o"bservation, then set the 
toys out in a pre-determined display and invited the child to play with them. 
All children responded to this invitation within a few seconds. Each play epi- 
sode "began with^a preliminary period of 2 (Assessment l) to h (Assessment 2-U) 
minutes during which the experimenter chatted with the mother, followed "by 8 
minutes during which the experimenter unohtriisively introduced five pretend 
themes. With the exception of the first theme (phoning), the experimenter did 
not demonstrate the activity. If the child ignored the suggestion, it was 
repeated and the appr9^riate materials were placed in front of the child. The 
actual words used "by the experimenter depended on information from the mother 
regarding the lahels she or the child use for words such as doll, "bye-hye , night- 
night, and who the child is most likely to talk with on the phone. The five 
STiggestions, the t . allotted to each, and the experimenter *s approximate words 
were as follows: va) Let daddy talk to the doll (2 min.); "The phone is ringing.^' 
(E dials and listens). -"Daddy wants to talk to you. Talk to daddy (E hands child 
the phone). "Now daddy wants to talk to the "bahy. Let the "baby talk to daddy," 

c 
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(b) Feed the doll (2 min.): "Baty is hungry. Feed the haby," (c) Give the 
doll a ride (l min.): "Bahy wants to go for a ride. Take the "bahy "bye-bye. 
Bye-bye, baby," (d) Put the doll to sleep (2 min.): "Now the baby is sleepy. 
Put the baby night-night," and (e) Wash the doll (l min.): "Baby is dirty. 
Baby needs to be washed. Wipe the baby all clean." 

Different toy sets were presented in each* play episode. Toy Set- I (first 
episode) contained ik realistic objects which tend to support the pretend play 
of very young children (doll, truck, crib, blanket, phone, pot, 2 plastic cups 
with handles, tissue, 3 spoons, 2 baby bottles). The toys in Toy Set II (second 
episode) were less realistic relative to those in Toy Set I, but they were 
roughly matched in size and shape (gingerbread man, small box, large box, rag, 
mod phone, strainer, 2 tubular nesting bowls, napkin, 3 sticks, 2 Jars). 

b. Mother-Child Play Episode 

After removing the toys from the second play episode, the experimenter 
brought out the Mother-Child play basket. The experimenter explains/ to the 
mother that we would like to see how babies play with their mothers. The mother 
\jj4S invited to use the toys in the basket and to play with her baby as she woxild 
at home. The mother-child play period continued for 5 minutes on Assessment 1, 
8 minutes on Assessment 2 and 4 m^.nutes on Assessment 3 and k. The materials 

were commercially available toys and household objects likely to be interesting 

\ 

to children within this age ran^ge. (Assessments 1 and 2: toy drum, tube, napkin 
box, cup, keys on a key ring, m^,^suring spoons, bowl with cover, 6 balls, barrel 
of monkeys; Assessments 3 and k: plush horse, plastic horse, pillow, 2 dolls, cup 
truck, toy pliers, wrench and screw driver, cow and horse puzzle, bracelet, stack 
toy, k rectangular blocks). 

c. Waiting Room Episode 

\ 

The Waiting room episode occurred shortly after mother and child entered the 
play room. The experimenter showed the mother to her seat, chatted briefly with 
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Piagram C. 

Playroom and Waiting Room Arrangement 
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Appendix CII: Play Assessment Variables. 



a. Children's Play Activity 



Coding and Data Reduction , The coding scheme from which all play measures 



were derived wets b€ised on a list of approximately 50 core verbs which described 
specific actions ("puts into, " "fits," "bangs-," "feeds"; see Table CI for 
complete list). A verb was coded only when the child's activity with an object 
was visxially directed (except for mouths), and, although non-tactueO. contacts 
were coded, they occurred relatively infrequently. A verb code was always 
followed by the name of the object contacted, so that the basic vuiit of obser- 
vation was an object-action event. Within a 10-second interval, an action- 
object unit was coded when there was a change in either action, object, or 
both. An action-object unit (e.g., bangs-drum) which was sustained over adjacent 
10-secpnd interveGLs could be coded again, but an action-object unit sustained 
within a 10-second interval could only be counted once. Although action-object 
units were continuously sampled, the record blocked into tine intervals made it 
possible to base measures on either time units or behavior unixs. For example, 
pretend play measures were based on behaviour units — a child could be credited with 
more than one pretend activity within a 10-second interval. In contrast, focal 
object involvement was based on the number of time intervals in which the child 
played with his most preferred toy. 

Two methods of data collection were used. Data for the four play observa- 
tions (12 to 30 months) were collected by an observer stationed behind a one way 
viewing window, oreGLly recording on tape the child's ongoing action-object 
behavior. In two additional observations {2h and 30 months) two observers (one 
in the playroom and one in the observation room) used an abbreviated scoring form 
to code a reduced number of variables (see Table 03). With the former method, 
the first step in data reduction occurred when the tapes wore transcribed* Each 
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vert was coded according to its menibership in a "broader category — a vert such 
as fingers designated a non-specific exploratory "behavior (Ml), verbs such as 
"bangs or shakes referred to a well-defined sensory-motor acticr. (M2), a ver"b 
such as puts into designated a simple spatial relation (M^*), Ter"bs such as feeds 
or stirs designated a pretend activity (?)• The core verbs ari coding cate- 
gories are given in Table CI, The coded protocol (see Table C2) from which 
scores were tabulated thus contained an activity code indicating whenever an 
activity or object changed within a 10-sec. time interval. In addition, the 
different objects used within a 10-sec, time interval were listed. The final 
set of variables are listed in Table C3. 

Observer training . Five observers collected data in the present study. 
Observer training involved three procedures. First, the obser-zation language 
was learned and practiced by transcribing sample tapes \mder the supervision of 
an experienced observer ttntil there was agreement jetween then. Second, two 
filmed play sequences used only for practice purposes were studied until there 
was agreement with a pre-standardized transcription. A second set of films 
(120 minutes of four episodes) was used to obtain initial reliabilities with 
respect to a coded standard vhich permitted all observers to be paired with 
one another. Finally, two observers tracked the play of at least two childre. 
in the laboratory behind one-way windows in separated observation rooms. Ob- 
server reliabilities for filmed and live sequences were relatively high. Post- 
training reliabilities were comparable to those obtained subsequently in a 
formal reliability check based upon 30 10 min. play episodes in which two 
observers were stationed in separated observation rooms with one-way viewing 
windows arranged so that each observer was paired with each of the others 
approximately three times. Estimates of obsei^ver agreement were based on the 
ratio of the smaller score to the larger score, averaged over 30 observer 
pairs. Six reliability samples were taken at Assessment 1, and 8 samples were 
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taken at each of the remaining three assessments. A second reliability study- 
Chased on the Child Alone portion of the mother/child play episode) occurred 
during assessments 3 and U (N = lOO), using a paper and pencil coding procedure 
and a reduced numher of measures (Pretend, Level 3, Play Tempo, and Ohject 
Diversity). A third reliability check was run during the Waiting Room episode 
at Assessment comparing two observers using oral and paper and pencil 
procedures. Two measures (C contact objects and Positive Affect) were derived 
fr^^m the same coding criteria used in the observation of play variables and 
involved the same observers. The following measures of style and structure 
were derived from the basic coding scheme. The percentage of observer agree- 
ment is given in parentheses (N = 30 ), for each measure, followed by reliability 
coefficients for those measures coded by two observers using the larger sample 
(N = 100). 



Appendix CII — Table CI 
Children's Play Activities: Coding Categories and Core Verts 



Ml — Simple exploratory otject contacts (general exploration, reference, search) 
Verbs: touches, fingers, points, places/drops (intentional release) , 
searches for, picks up. Ml other 

M2 — Differentiated displacements of single ohject 

Verhs: pokes, presses (full hand), pats/strokes, CDWO (turns over) 

circxilar displacement of whole ohject, twists, squeezes, shakes, 
waves, ONA (noise activities such as scratches), flings, topples, 
(knocks over), "bangs (not 2 objects-hangs on floor), pushes, pulls, 
straightens, crumples, lifts, "bunching-pulling things to him, y\2 other 

M3 — Part whole relations-manipulation of a part of an object 

Verbs: CDPO, DPO (wind up, turn on TV, etc.). Part-part (creates a p&rt 

from a whole), opens, closes, presses (with a finger), turns (page), 
put in, take off or out, involving a body part (hand in cup, ring off 
finger), rips, breaks, M3 other 

M^l — Simple two-object combinations involving spatial relations 

Verbs: puts on, puts in*, takes off, takes out, dumps out, pushes off*, 
touches to, draws, bangs-2 objects, one on other, MU other. 
^Prepositions which imply different relationships between objects can 
be used with core verbs, e.g., under, off, through, in, on, next to. 

CR-<-Relational activities involving two object combinations which consider. 

dimerisions such as shape or color, or which produce configurations such as 
a row or tower. 

Verbs: fits (as in fitting a puzzle piece in hole), lines up, sorts, matches 
(two blocks of same color, size, etc.), connects (as in pop-beads, 
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rings on pole), disconnects, CR other. 

SOA~Social otject actions in which an otject mediates a social exchange 
Verhs: gives, takes, shows, offers, throws (to), request help with - 
otject., SOA other. 

PlP2> Pretend 

Vei!bs: affection, stir, poirr, other cook, scoop, feed, sleep, groom, 
dress, drive with soimd, P other. PI involves 1 ohject, P2 
involves 2 otjects. 

MB Mouthing 

Verbs: "blowing, mouthing, any activity involving . contact with mouth 
(if not coded as Pretend) 

WB — Gross motor activity 

Verhs: climbing up, down, riding (hike), kicking, stepping on object 
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Table C2 



Nosi<e_ 
Ar:e_ 



Children's Play Activity and Coding Form 
V/ave/T6st # Dnte, 



Toys 



Tester 



Observer 



Transcriber 
i lig 



1 



12 113 ji^il 



11 



i4 



l6!l7il8|l9i2C 



21 j22|23|2»4 j23j 



26 127', 28 



29 



30 



■t 



S 



Ml 



112 



M3 



CR 



PI 
PI 



^P2 



P2 



m 

OB 

+. 



LKS 



VOC 



Pre li' 
Desc # 




other 



c b.r. // 
List /?' 
Int. 

if 
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Table C3 

Play Variables, Inter-observer Reliabilities, and 

* 

Trans situational Reliabilities 



Play Activity Variables 



Mean 
Inter- 
Observer 
Reliability^ 



Mean Trans- 
situational 
Stability 
Coefficients 
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Structural Variables:^ 

1. Level 1 — activities such as pushing, shaking, mouth- 
ing, banging, performed on one object: Level 1 = Acc+ 

Ml + M2 + MO. ' 86J{ 

2. Level 2 — activities in which either objects are 
brought into spatial proximity with one another (mU- 
spoon is put into or next to a cup, the pet is put ^ 
into the truck) or a part of an object is moved (M3- 
the wheel of the truck or the dial of the phone is 
t\arned): Level 2 = M3 + MU. 8t?5 

3. Level 3 — activities in which two objects are 
brought into relation with one another according 

to a common perceptual feature (R-the handle of the 

spoon IS fitted between the bars of the crib, two . 82J{ 

bottles are placed next to one another): Level 3=CR. (rf.89) 

I4. Pretend — activities which (a) involve treating 

something inanimate as though it were animate 

(b) resemble ordinary everyday activities but 

occur in the absence of necessary materials 

(drinking from an empty bottle), (c) are not • 

* 

carried throiigh to their usual outcome (putting 
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= .1»0 



=.38 



=.Ul 
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Table C3 continued 



Play Activity Variables 



Mean 
Inter- 
Ot server 
Reliability 



Mean Trans- 
situa»tional 
Sjba-bility 
Coefficients 
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on a hat, "but not going outdoors; closing eyes, 
but not sleeping), or (d) are typiccLLly performed 
by someone else (dialing a phone, brushing hair): 
Pretend - Pi + P2. ' / 

5. Social object activities — activities in which 
an object is used in a social gesture (offering, 
showing) or in a social exchange (giving, 
taking) : SOA - No. 5. 

Style Variables:^ 

1. Rate of Activity-Object change — The number of 
activity-object unit changes per 10-sec. inter- 
val: No. A-O per 10 sec. interval. 

2. Object Diversity — the number of different .objects 
contacted over an observation period: Diff. 
objects/Total No. Activities 

3. Pocussed Object Involvement (l and 2) — the time 
(in 10-sec. intervals) spent with the most 
frequently contacted object (FOl(l) and the 
second most frequently contacted object (F0l(2)). 

U. % Executive Failures — the proportion of activities 
in which the child had difficulty carrying out an 
initiated activity, either because of sensory- 
motor awkwardness (trying to put a spoon in a cup 
"but the cup tips) or a mis Judgment regarding the 
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(r=.89) 



85JJ 



(r=.9lt) 
(r.=.93) 



935s 
95^ 



r = .39 



r =.39 



= .lt8 



r =.3T 



r = 



r - 
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Tatle C3 continued 

6' 



Play Activity Variables 



Mean Mean Trans- 
Inter- situational 

Gb server St sb i lit 

Reliability Coefficients 



natiire of the materials (trying to put a spoon in. the 

solid end of a "bottle). 6l^ L ^ 

5. Positive affect — time (in 10-sec. intervals) spent 

.. smiling or laughing. 92% 

6. Negative affect — time (in 10-sec. intervals) spent 
fussing or crying: Neg. affect /No. 10-sec. intervals 95?^ 

7. Looks at Mother — time (in 10-sec. intervals) spent ?> 
looking at mother. 



^In the final analyses » structiiral variables were divided "by the duration (in 10-sec. 

intervals) of the observation period. In order to examine the developmental aspects 

of change in structiired measures, additional analyses were performed on proportions 

(structiiral variable /Total Number of Activities). ^ 

^Mean % observer agreement (N = 30) is given first and reliability coefficients 

(N = 100) are given second when available. _ 

CThe trans situational stability coefficients are based on two 10 minute ^play \^ 
episodes and averaged over fotir assessments. For structtiral variables they are cal- 
ciliated from frequencies divided by -duration. & 

^In the final analysis, style variables l-T were divided by the duration of the 
'observation period; object diversity was divided by the Total # Activities. 
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t. Mothers' Play Entries 

A mother's play entry was coded whenever a mother handled an otject with 
some gesture indicating an attempt to attract the child's interest. Some 
mothers played with the toys themselves (often with their "backs to the child), 
whereas others collected scattered toys and simply placed them within the 
child's reach. In neither case would the mother's "behavior "be scored as a 
play entry. Maternal "behaviors were continuously recorded on a fonu (Ta"ble Ck) 
listing five types of maternal play entries "based on the mother's chpice of 
object and activity (elahorative , xmrelated, helping, imitative and reciprocal), 
verbal suggestion (with or without o"bJect), and the child's acceptance or rejec- 
tion of mother's proposal. In addition, during Assessment 3 and U, the mother's 
o"bJect choice arid whether her entry involved a pretend or level 3 activity was 
coded. Reliabilities are based on two sources. For 30 observations, two 
observers coded maternal behaviors from behind a one-way window. For an addi- 
tional T6 observations one observer was located in the observation room, and the 
other was located on the far side of the playroom facing the observation room. 
Interobserver reliabilities are given as percentage of observer agree.'nent 
(N = 30) and as reliability coefficients (N = T6). 

1. Elaborative (e) entries referred to those in which either the mother's 
chOTce of object, or her choice of activity matched the child's activity. 

2. Unrelated entries (u) were tho^e in which the mother varied both 
activity and object. 

3. Helping entries (h) were those in whicii the mother's suggestion 
involved neither a change in activity or object (e.g., when the mother steadied 
a toy, pr handed the child another block, or part of a toy to maintain this, 
ongoing activity. 
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Imitative and reciprocal (IR) activities were those in which the 
mother either repeated what the child had done (without changing object or 
activity) or in which the mother repeated an interactive activity (e.g., 
child rolls peg to mother, mother rolls peg back to child). 
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Wave 



Da^e^ 



Table Cl* 

Mother's Play Entries: Coding Form 



Ass. # 



aiild_ 
Scorer 



1 oy 
V 






VXRP+- 




vxrxP+- 


v:cp>?+- 


VXRP+- 












VXRP+- 


V;01P+- 


v:cip+- 


VXPJ?+- 










v:[Rr+- 


VXRP4- 




VXPvP+- 


VXRP+- 














VXPJ*+- 


VXRP+- 


v:<RP+- 










VXRP+- 




VXRP+^ 


VXRP+- 


v:aip+- 








r 

VXRP+- 


V AKi 


V ^VIvl ~ 


V 










• VXRT>+- 


vxRr+- 


v]:rp+- 


VXRP+- 


VXRP+- 








VXPJ'+- 

1 


V2LRP+- 


VXRP+- 


VXRP+- 


VXRP+- 




1 VXRP+- 

1 


^/:'{RP+- 


VXRP+- 


VXRP+J2 


VXRP+- 










v:i?vP+- 


VXRP+- 


VXRP+- 


VX^J?+- 


VXRP+- 




\ 




\jxnp+~ 


VXPP+- 


VXRP+- 


VXRP+- 


VXRP+- 




1 




VXRP+- 


VX?J>+- 


VXRP+- 


^7TCRP+- VXP^+- 








VX11P+- 


VXRP+- j 


TORP+- 


V:[pJ'+- , VXRP+- 




1 




VXRP+- 


VXRP+- I 

i 


VXRP+- 


TOPJ»+- vx!U>+_ 




i 




\^.:rp+- 


VXRP+- ; 


VXPJ'+- 


VXRP+- VXRP+- 




1 

I 


* 


V3n^.P+- 


v]LRP+-' V::rp+- 

1 


VXPJ'+- VXPJ'+- 








' -1 


VXRP+- j VXPJ>+- VXRP+- ; •VXRP+- VXRP+- 










VXRP+- 1 '^C^vP+-' 

1 -J . 


VXPJ'4- ; VXRP+- ' VXRP+- 










V}CRP+- I VXRP+- ' 


v;i:rjM- vxrp+- vxrp+- 










vy.RP+- i vx^j' f-- V'iRP+- ; vxrp+- vxrvP+- 










VXRI'+- 


v::rj'+-. v:(rvP+- 


VXRP+- V:iRP+- 

1 










v:(?.p+- 




vxpj'+- v;:rih- 










VXRP4~ 


vxrvP+- , v:cnp+- vxiip+- vxrp+- 










vxnp+- 


v:c:;p+- vxrp+- vxrp+- \0{rp+- 




1 






VXRP+- 


vxnp+- VXIIP+- y.'::cP+- \^c^.?+- 

' 1 j 
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Table C5 ■ 

Mother's Play Entries: Variables and Reliabilities 



Variables 



Observer Agreement iv-Coefficients 
(N = 30) (N = 76) ' 



M's Elaborative Play Index 
(E = H) - (U)/TMA • 

M's Play Entries 
E + H + U + IR/TMA 

M's Vocal Suggestions 
M-Voc/Time 



91% 



I 



.95 



.82 



.85 



\ 



r r o 
V/ w ^ u ^ 



€• Behavior in the Waiting Room Episode 

In studies of social development, a child* s proximity to the mother is 
assumed to reflect his ^tachment to her, smiling and vbcalizing are considered 
contact maintaining behavio-s which reflect a more mature form of attachment, 
whereas the extent to which play is disrupted indexes a child's response to 
stress producing situations (cf, Goldberg & Lewis, I968; Ainsworth & Bell, 
I97O; Maccoby & Feldman, 1972) • Presumably, patterns of the above variables 
reflect the ways mothers and children manage stressf\il encounters in unfamiliar 
places with unfamiliar people. In the waiting room episodes observers sta- 
tioned behind a one-way viewing window coded the" following behaviors every 
10 sec, on a pre-established form (Table C5)' The child's (a) location (CX), 
(b) physical contact with the mother (CP), (c) positive affect (C+), (d) voca- 
lization (CV), (e) toy contacts (CO), and the mother's (f) location (MX) , 
(g) smiles (M+), (h) vocs (MV) , and (i) toy contacts (MO). 

The playroom was divided into 12 equal blocks (i+ ft. x 3 ft. each), 
numbered 0 - ^ according to their distance from the mother's chedr. Position 
and toy contact (mother and child) were recpi^ded every 10 sec. at the sound of 
the "beep." The remaining behaviors were coded as they occurred but no more 
than once every sec. A physical contact was scored if the child made body 
contact with the mother, a toy contact was scored if a toy was held or manipu- 
lated with visual attention. Since most mothers remained seated during the 
entire waiting room sequence, the mother 's, position score showed Relatively 
little variation • In addition, the distribution for physical contacts was 
skewed (as many as* 50% of the children on a given assessment might not make 
body contact with the mother). The final distance score, which took into 
account times when the mother was not in 0 position and the child's physical 
contact, was calc\iLated as the absolute distance between mother arid child 
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minus physical contact. The measiire of the child's expressive hehavior- 
comhined vocalizations and smiles (on any given assessment kO% to ^0% of the 
children might not smile at all) divided "by the distance "between mother and 
child, thus reducing to some extent, the relation "between spatial location 
and the, use of distal "behaviors. Also, mothers vocalized and contacted toys 
infrequently (smiles was unreliable and thus dropped); these measures were 
combined to provide an over-all index of the mother's contacts with the child 
during the observation period. The final list of variables is shown in Table 
C6. .Observer reliabilities are based on two sources: (a) a sample of 30 
jointly observed episodes 'in which each of the five observers was paired 
with the others over 3 cycles distributed over assessments, and (b) a sample 
of 76 children on Assessment 2 (Episode 2, in which one observer was in the 
play room and the other was behind the one-wa^/' window) . Observer agreement 
for the sample of 30 is based on the smaller score divided by the larger score, 
averaged over observer pairs. Reliability coefficients are used for the 
larger sample (see Table C7). 
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Table C6 
Waiting Room Scoring Form 
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Date 



Rep. # _ 
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Table C7 

Waiting Room: Variables and Reliabilities 



Variables 



Inter-Observer Reliability 
N = 30 N = 76 



1. M/C Distance 

j(CX-MX/#10 sec.) - (P/#10 sec.) 

2. C - Toy Contact 
(#10 sec. intervals) 

3. Expressive Behavior 
(Smiles + Voc/M/C Distance) 

U. Mother Involvement 
(MO = MV/#10 sec. ) 



98J{ 



96% 



66% 



65% 



r = .92 



r = .90 



r = .8U 



= .85 
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Appendix D: The Assessment of Language 



DI Staimnary of Assessments 1 - U 

DII Language Methods and Variables 

Dili Coding Foms and Test Instruments 
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Appendix DI. Language Assessment Procedures 

The child's language production, ccanprehension and categorization skills, 
«md the mother's speech, teaching style and attitudes toward language and edu- 
cation were assessed in a variety of situations at each assessment. Assessments 
took place in the home and lasted 1 to 1-1/2 hours. Each session was preceded 
"by a 50 to 10 minute chat with the mother, during which time the observer "briefly 
described each task. 

The exact order of presentation for each of the ahove measures is given 
"below. This order was designed to maintain the child's interest throughout 
1-1/2 hours of testing. Thvis specific tests ( Cmprehension , the Palmer) were 
interspersed with periods diaring which the child could play with toys as he 
wished. Periods of advlt interaction (mother-child play, ohserver-child play) 
were interspersed with opportunities for the child to play alone. In most cases 
it was possi"ble to keep the child happily involved in the proceedings for the . 
entire visit. c 

The order of presentation mentions several tests not descri"bed in detail. 
These tests were not included in the final analysis eithex because they were 
very imreliahle, or "because they were replaced with similar measures that 
appeared to have better validity. ' . . 

Assessment 1 ; (l) Initial interview of M. jC's speech taped during the first 5 
minutes of interview, (2) Schema development test, (3) Comprehension I adminis- 
tered "by M and 0^. On^-i-half children receive order M-0 and the other half receive 
order O7M;, (h) Ma'»:ernal and child speech taped as M showed sixitcase of toys to C;- 
10 minutes, (5) Attitude inventory: £ taped, during 5 minutes of maternal attitude 
inventory, (6) Maternal and child speech - M read "book to C_ - 5 minutes. 
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/assessment 2 ; (l) Toy choice, (2) Maternal and child speech: M showed book 
to C - 5 minutes, (3) Comprehension Test, (U) Vocabulary record: C's speech 
taped - 10 minutes, (?) Mother and child speech: Speech taped as M showed 
£the following sets of toys in the order indicated: dressing toys (U min.), 
newspaper (U min.), replica toys (5 min.), block and pail (U min.), (6) Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test <M) . 

Assessment 3 : (l) £'s speech with stranger:" 0 played with C for 10 minutes 
using Stranger toy set, (2) Comprehension IV, (3) C's speech alone:' C played 
with Stranger toys - 10 minutes, (U) Maternal and child speech: M showed C 
Maternal toy set, (5) Palmer Concept Inventory.' ^, 
Assessment U : (l) Maternal and child speech: taped for 10 minutes as M showed 
pretend toys to C, (2) Palmer Concept Inventory, ( 3) WISC-Picture Completion, 
(U) C's information giving sjeech: C's speech taped while explaining to M how 
viewer works - 5 minutes, (5) C's social speech taped as 0 showed book to C - 
5 minutes, (6) Comprehension IV. 



— 
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Appendix DII. Language Methods and Variables 
Language Production 

Recording System , Several portions of each assessment were taped on a 
portable cassette recorder. The tapes were used to assess the level of chil- 
dren's language production. At Assessments 1, 2,^ and 3, the taped portions 
also provided information on the effects of context on children's speech (not 
included in this report). Children's language was taped while they played with 
an adult and while they played alone. In Assessment 3, children's language was 
also taped while they played with a stranger. 

The following portions of each assessment were taped: 

Assessment 1: 

1) Ohserver gives mother an initial interview to collect demographic 
information. 5 minutes. ^ 

2) Ohserver gives mother an attitude inventory which samples her 
attitude toward langiiage development (data from this inventory are not 
included in this report). 5 minutes. 

3) At observer's request, mother shows chili a standard set of toys. 

10 minutes. The toys included container and objects to he contained, dolls 
cars, a form "board, a hall and a mirror. During this segment the observer 
was^ot interacting with mother or child.*> She was therefore able to make a 
written record of tjie child's speech in addition to the tape recording. 

Assessment 2: • c . 

1) Observer helps mother complete a vocabulary checklist (see below). 5 
minutes. v. 

2) At observer's request, mother shows child four sets of. toys, adminis- 
tered consecutively for U minutes each.. l6 minutes. 
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The first s^t included dress-up toys such as hats, adult shoes » and an 
Indian costvaae. The second set provided objects for symbolic play: minia- 
ture tools, doll furniture, dolls, miniature plastic fruit. The third set 
was a newspaper and the fourth blocks and a pail. These sets provided an 
opportunity to sample maternal language in different situations- (situational 
contrasts are not included in this report). During this segment the observer 
made a written record of the child's language in addition to the tape 
recording. 

Assessment 3: 

1) Observer shows the child a set of toys matched in type and quantity 
to those described in Assessment 1. 10 minutes. 

2) Child plays alone with these toys. 10 minutes. The mother was asked 
not to initiate any interaction during this sequence. 

3) At the observer's request, the mother shows her child a standard set 
of toys, matched in type and quantity to those described in Assessment 1. 

10 minutes. IXiring segments 2 and 3, the observer was able to keep a written 
record of the child's speech in addition to the tape recording. 

Assessment hi 

1) At observer's request, mother shows child a set of toys, matched in type 
and quantity to those described in Assessment 1. 10 minutes. 

2) The observer shows the child a toy slide viewer. When the child learns 
to operate the viewer, the observer asks the child to show the viewer to -his 
mother. 5 minutes of the explanation are taped. (This segment assessed the 
child's ability to communicate; analysis of communication ability has not been 
completed). During both of these segments, mother-child play and the viewer 
explanation, the observer kept a written record of the child's speech. 



Classification System , At the completion of each assessment, the observer 
transcribed her tape of the child's speech. When, in addition to the tape, a 



written record was available, the observer checked the written record against 
the tape transcript and corrected the latter wherever necessary. The observer 
separated the'transcript into utterances. An utterance was defined as any 
speech sound which occurs between rising and falling contours (interotjserver 
agreement on the number of utterances was .95)* The observer classified utter- 
ances as : - 

1. Intelligible: utterances which contain a word (or words) or a 
placeholder €\.nd a word (or words). ' 

a. Word: any sound used consistently to refer to an object, 
action or attribute of an object, or, a standard English word. 
Words inclu(^ed baby-talk such as "ba" for bottle, or "tick-tock" 
for clock. . 

b. Placeholder: an utterance of one or two syllables, occuring 
before, after, or between words, which has the intonation of the 
missing word(s'.). This category applies only to, the language of 
children who pr'oduce some ^ulti-word utterances (see Bloom, 1970, 
for e, more complete discussion of the use of placeholders such as 
"schwa"). 

\ 

2. Unintelligible: 

a. Jargon: utterances of three or more syllables which are not 
word/s but which have a sentence-like intonation. 

b. Voc^izations : utterances which are neither words. Jargon, or 
pla^ceholders . } 

Observjirs agreed in 9Q% of all cases on whether an utterance was intelli- 
gible or unintelligible. 95% agreement was obtained on classifying utterances 



as vocalisations or Jargon. 

■ /' 
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As noted atove, dxiring some portion of each assessment visit , the otse.rver 
was able to keep a written record of the child's langroage. As she made this 
record, the observer also classified each intelligible utterance into one of the 
following categories : 

1. Interjection: A one or two word utterance expressing/ an emotion 
or a greeting. For example: "Oh, boy," "Ouch," "Godd/," "Hi-" 

2. "Description: An utterance describing an object or action. "See 
ball," "Kitty," "That's a red balloon." . 

3. Demands object/action: An utterance which requests some object 
or action from another person, e.g., "Gimme that," "I want juice," 
Distinctions between this category and category 2 depended on context. 
"Ball" was descriptive when the child picked up a ball but was a 
demand when he w^ted his sister to give 1" m the ball. 

U. Demands information: An utterance which asks a question, e.g., 
"Bail?" "What's that?" 

5. Refusal: The child refuses a real or implied request from his * 
mother, e.g.. Mother: "Put that down." Child: ."No." 

6. Imitation: An exact or approximate repetition of someone else's 
previous utterance. For example: Mother: "That goes right here." 
Child: "Here." 

These categories were mutually exclusive. In addiction, each utterance 
covild be classified as: 

7. Answer: A response to a previous question or request. 
Interobserver agreement on these categories averaged 91% • 

Measures of Lan^iiage Production . 

1. The proportion of words: Number of words/niMber of utterances where the 
nximber of utterances includes both intelligible and unintelligible utterances. 
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The porportion of words provided a single measure of the child's level 
of language production from one to two and a half years. Language acqui- 
sition in. this age range can be divided roughly into two phases. During the 
first phase, usually lasting from 12 to 20 months, the average child acquires 
a vocabulary of from 25 to 100 words. During the second pha^e, usually last- 
ing ftom 20 months to 3 years, the child acquires syntax: he leai'ns to com- » 
bine words intb sentences. 

The proportion. of words provided an index of the child's linguistic 
progress diaring both these phases. At 12 and l8 months, most of the children's 
utterances were either single words or were unintelligible. Few children ^^ro^ 
duced multi-word combinations before 2k nvemths. Thus, at the first and second 
assessments, the proportion of words varied with the ratio between the number 
of intelligible words and the number of unintelligible utterances. It was 
assumed to reflect the extent to which the child had acquired' a vocabulary of 
words to replace the unintelligible utterances of infancy (data from a previous 
study showed a high positive correlation between the proportion of words and the 
number of words in the child's vocabulary) 

At the third and fourth assessjnents most children had begun to produce 
multi-word combinations: they used very few unintelligible utterances. The 
proportion of words "now depended upon the number of words per utterance. It 
varied with the ratio between the total number of words and the number of 
(largely intelligible) utterances-. As has been reported elsewhere (Brown , 1973) , 
the number of words per intelligible utterance provides an index of the child's 
acquisition of syntax. / 

2. The number of utterances per minute:' Number of utterances /number of minutes. 

The number _ of utterances per minute isJpositively correlated with the level 
of children's language production (Nelson, 1973). Thus, to some extent, this ' 
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measure > like the proportion of words, assessed' linguistic atility. The number 
of utterances per minute was also assumed to nleasure the child's efforts to 
communicate in spite of limited linguistic ahility. Children with a high numher 
of utterances per minute try to talk although they experience considerable diffi- 
culty in making themselves understood. 

The following measures of language usag^ were converted to percents "because 
of high variability in the total numher of utterances: 

3. Percent description: Numher of descriptive utterances/ numher of utterances. 

The ability to use language descriptively is an essential commTinicative 
skill. In order to communicate ideas, the speaker must "be ahle to accurately 
describe actions, objects, and the relations between objects or actions and 
objects. Between one and two and a half descriptive language is, of course, 
very primiti-e. The child usually only nai^es an object or describes it; only 
at two and a half does he begin to relate two objects or an object and an action. 
However, we assumed that .the ability to label objects and their attributea was. the 
forerunner of true descriptive speech. 

U. Percent demand: Number of demand object/actiony^ number of utterances. 

Demand speech represents the other side of the coin from descriptive language. 
Descriptive language deals with the world objectively; demand speech communicates 
the speaker's wants and needs. The child needs to acqi-zire demand speech, for adiilt 
language is ased to obtain fulfillment from others as Well as to describe the world. 
Again, demand speech between one and two and a half is primitive. The child gen- 
erally combines one key demand word ("more" or "want") with the object or action 
desired. We assumed that the u$e of these standard phrases represented the early 
stage of demand 'speech. 

5. Percent questions: Number of demand -informatiibn/number of utterances. 
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6, Percent answers: Number of answers/number of utterances. 

Questions and answers are conversational skills. Their presence in 
language signals that the child is trying to use language to converse with 
someone, not merely to descrihe objects or to obtain fulfillment of his 
desires. Language with questions and answers sounds like a dialogue rather 
than a monologue. It is perhaps for this reason that questions: and ansV;ers 

appear relatively late in the course of language acquisition. Questions and 

I 

answers become frequent only when the child acquires a rudimentary vocabulary 
and syntax which allows him to converse with someone else. 

7, Percent interjections:' Nimiber of interjections/number of titterances. 

Interjections are a feature of any adult conversatirn : greetings and 
exclamations occur regularly in informal settings. Yet inter jections , when 
compared to descriptive or demand phrases are seen to have little content. They 
express only global stereotyped emotions. A high frequency of interjections wcbuld , 
suggest that the speaker is not using language to inform his listeners effectively. 

Vocabulary . The type of vocabulary acquired by each child was assessed at 
18, 2U, and 3d months. No assessment was made at 12 months; at that age most chil- 
dren had fewer than five words in their vocabularies and the reference of those 
words was very vague. 

. . Assessment 2: As noted above, a 20 minute sample of children's speech was ; 
obtained at' Assessment 2. How-ever, this sample was too small to permit an accurate 
analysis, of vocabulary type; at I8 months the average child produces only 10 wordp 
in 20 minutes. To acquire a larger sample, the <riother was given a list of children's 
early words (compiled on the basis of reasearch by Nelson, 1973)^.. The observer asked 
the mother'^to check those words which were in her child's vocabulary. The mother was 
allowed to add additional words, particularly people's names. 

t 
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Assessment 3 and H: By 2U months most children produced close to 100 
words in a twenty minute sample. The vocabulary analyses at the 3rd and kth 
assessments were based on the tape recorded portion of the assessment visit. 

Categories , The vocahulary words from the checklist or the tapes were 
assigned to one of the following four categories on the "basis of content or 
reference. For a fuller discussion of these categories see Nelson (l973). 

I. Nominalizations 

A. Specific — Words referring to one instance of a category, e.g. , 
Mommy, Rover , and .any lalaeUhe child uses to refer exclusively 
to himself (John, I., me, etc.). 

B, General — Words referring to all members of a category, 
including: Objects, e.g.,, ball, car; Substances, e.g., milk, 
snow; Animals and People, e.g., doggie, girl; Letters and 
Numbers, e.g., "E," "2"; Abstractions, e.g., God, shape; 
Pronouns, e.g., he you, it, that, these. 

II. Modifiers 

A. Attributes — more or less permanent properties of objects or 
persons, e.g., big, red, pretty. 

B. States — a temporary property, a state, e.g., hot, dirty, all 
gone, another, lots, more, etc. 

C. Locatives — any word used to indicate position in space or 
relative location, e.g., there, outside, in, under, etc. 

D. \ Possessive s — any word used to indicate possession, e.g., mine, 

Mommy('s), my, etc. 
III. Actions 

A. Descriptive — any word that describes an action, e.g., go, 
jump, open, crash. 
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Demand — any word that demands that an action "be performed • It 
may "be addressed to a person or to an Tin cooperative object, e.g., 
open, up, out, help, etc. 
C. Notice — any word that indicates that the child has noticed 

something or woxild like others to notice something, e.g., see, 
look, hi, here (as in "here take this" or "look here. Mommy"). 
IV. Other 

Vocabulary Measures . 

1. Percentage of npminals : Number of nominal s /number of words. 

A majority of early vocabulary words are nominals, and a very high per- 
centage of nominals in early speech seems to be characteristic of children 
who acquire a large and varied vocabulary by two and a half (Nelson, 1973; 
Starr, in press). 

2. Percentage of modifiers: Number of modifiers /number of words. 
Unlike nominals , modifiers are rare in early vocabulary records. 

Although 12-and l8-month-olds occasionally say "big" or "more," most des- 
criptive terms are absent from their vocabularies. By 36 months, however, 
intelligence tests include items which test the child's ability to describe 
colors and shapes; just as a high proportion of nominals in early language 
presages good vocabulary development, so a high proportion of modifiers in 
later speech seems indicative of later verbal ability. 

3. Percentage of actions: Number of actions /number of words. 

Action words, like modifiers, account for only a small proportion of 
early vocabulary. However, action words must become more frequent if sen- 
tences are to become more complex; growth in the proportion of action words 
would appear 'to be required-when the child begins to produce long sentences 
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Comprehension 

Tests. A comprehension test was included in each assessment. The it^s 
in these tests varied with the age of the child; any test which included^items 
suitable to the comprehension level of 12, l8, 2h and 30 month olds would have 
been far too long for the children's short attention spans. All tests, however, 
followed the same format. The observer gave the mother a set of flash cards, 
.and asked her to read them, one at a time, to the child, tf the child did not 
respond to the instruction on the card, the mother was allowed to repeat the 
item three times before proceeding to the next card. The child was given a 
standard set of toys containing air the objects mentioned in his mother's in- 
structions. After a break of five minutes, the mother was given a second set of 
cards and the child another set of toys. Theprocedure was then repeated. 

The child received one point for a partially correct response and two 
points for a completely correct response. A responsis was scored, partially 
correct when the child touched one of the objects, or performed one of the actions 
mentioned. For ^.example , if the instruction was "Put the ball on the table," a 
child's response was partially correct if he picked up the ball, put a cup on the 
table or merely touched the table. An i-^em was completely correct only if the 
child performed all the actions requested. 

To reflect increases in comprehension ability with age, each child's score 
. on each test was increased by the number of points possible on all previous tests. 
Thus, for example, all scores on the Assessment 2 test were increased by the 32 
points possible on the Assessment 1 test.. 

^ Items . The items were designed to be of moderate difficulty for the age of 
the children tested. 

1. Assessment 1: The items contained four words. They used common verbs 

and nouns and asked the child to perform one action with one object. To . 

increase the difficulty of this test, the mother, on half the items, touched 
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the objects she mentioned, 

2. Assessment 2: The items contained three words. They required the 
child to relate two ohjects or to select hetween a class of ohjects on 
the basis of a single attribute. For example, the child was asked to 
p\4t a book on the table, and to give the large car to his mother. 

3. Assessment 3 and h: The same test given at Assessment 3 was repeated 
at Assessment k. The items contained from nine to twelve words. The 
child was asked to combine two or three objects or to select a single 
object on the basis of more than one attribute. For example, the child 
was asked to put the book, car, and dog on the table, and'to give his 
mother the large, pretty, blue cup. Some of the items on this'^test used 
independe;:it , embedded or dependent clauses. 

The Assessment 2, 3 and U tests were designed to provide information 
on the relationship between comprehension and language production. The 
items on the Assessment 2 test described some of the relationships fre- 
quently communicated by children's early sentences. For example, some 
items described a!n attributive relationship, "Give more ball" or "Give 
big car," Other items described a possessive relationship, "Give Mommy's 
purse," (for a further description of these relationships, see Brown 1973), 
We wished to compare the ease with which these various relationships were 
understood ^ l8 months, and the frequency with which they appeared in the 
sentences of two-year-olds, - ^ 

At Assessment 3 and k some sentences had complicated structure's; they 
used embedded, dependent, or independent clauses. Others , matched in length, 
used additional nouns , verbs or adjectives. We wished to relate performance 
on items with difficult vocabulary or difficult syntax to measiares of chil- 
dren's vocabulary and syntax at 30 months. Results from these analyses ore,^ 
not included in this report . 

• - . 002.80 
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Maternal Speech 

As described earlier (see Language Production: Recording System), at some 
point in each assessment the mother, at the observer's request, showed her child 
a standard set of toys. Mothers were aware that this portion of the visit was 
taped,* but they were not told that their own speech was of eciy interest. Mater- 
nal speech directed toward the child during this segment was transcribed by a 
trained typist. The typist divided the transcript into utterances according to 
voice contoixrs (any pause in the flow of discourse was interpreted as the end of 
an utterance). The observer subsequently ass:.gned each utterance to one of the 
following categories. 

1. ' Directive speech: utterances which direct the child to do (or not to 
do) something. This category includes any utterance which states or 
strongly implies that the child should take some &tion. For example, 
"Put that down," "Don't do that," or "let's go into the living room." 

2. Describing people: utterances which describe people other than the 
child. This category includes any utterance in which a proper noun or a 
personal pronoun is the subject, unless that noun or pronoun refers only 
to the child. For example: "I'm going to the store," "Daddy's coming 
home," and "We're going for a walk." ^ 

3. Describing things : utterances which describe animate or inanimate 
objects. This category includes any utterance, in which a proper 'noun^^or 
a personal pronoun, is not the real or implied subject. • For example: "The 
truck is over there," "it's raining," "Dinner is ready." 
h. Describing the child: utterances which describe the child's needs, 
wants, or activities. This category includes uttei^'ances which have the child 
as the real or implied subject. For example: "You're hungry," "You can 

• have it," "That's right (of you)." * 

a 
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5. Interjections: utterances which communicate emojjbions or greetings in 
less than thr^e words. For example: "Oh," "Ouch," "Good," "Hi." . 

6. Questions: utterances which pose a question. This category includes 
hoth yes/no and Wh questions. For example: "Who»s that?" "Can I have it?" 
Categories 1-5 were mutually exclusive, "but utterances classified in these 
categories could also be scored in Category 6. 

We assumed that 6ach of these types of speech ' encouraged the child to produce 
a similar type of language. Thus, highly directive speech taught the child how to 
express his own demands throvigh language, while speech which described things 
taught him to use language to describe the object world. We fu-ther assumed that 
certain types of speech were particiilarly beneficial at certain stages of linguis- 
tic development. As mentioned earlier, names for objects predominate in initiQ.1 
vocabularies. Thus, language describing things will be easiest for the child to 
xinderstand, and will provide the greatest source of vocabulary words in the early 
stages of language acquisition. Language about people, and about the child's 
feelings will be more difficult for the child to comprehend at first; it will be 
better suited to the linguistic ability of a two and a half year old than to an 
l8 month old. Finally, we assumed that questions reflect the mother's interest 
in communicating with her child. A large niamber of questions in maternal speech 
was assumed to indicate that the mother was interested in what her child thought 
and in what he had to say. 

Each of the above 6 measures was converted to a percentage for final analysis 
because of wide" variability in the total number of utterances. Two other measures 
of maternal speech were also used: 

1. Noun/verb diversity: Number of different nouns and verbs/total nouns 

and verbs . 

Originally a similar type/token ratio was constructed for each part of 



speech; however, with the exception of novins and verhs, these ratios 
were imreliable. The noun/verb diversity measure was used to assess 
the variety of vocabulary -'^ne mother's speech provided. 

2. Percent complete sentences: : Number of grammatically correct sentences/ 

numiber of utterances. • 
Grainmatically correct sentences were those utterances which contained 
• all of the words and inflexions required "by English grammar. For example, 
"Do you want a cookie?" is grammatically correct, "but "Want a cookie?" is 
not. The percentage of complete sentences measured the degree to which 
maternal speec^ provided the child with an accurate model of Standard 
English. 

f 

Palmer Concept Familiarity Inventory 

The Palmer Concept Familiarity Inventory (1973) for two year olds was admin- 
istered at Assessments 3 ar^d The original inventory contains items. 26 
randomly chosen items were eliminated at Assessment 3 and 11 at Assessment U 
because of time limitations. 

The Palmer measures the child's grasp of a number of concepts "relating the 
world to himself, and things to other things," (PCFI, pg. 13). Each item presents 
thQ child with a pair of very similar objects which differ in, for example, either 
size, shape or color.* The observer then aks the child to point to one of the pair. 
For example, on one item the observer shows the child a black and a white horse, 
and asks him to. show her the white horse. On another item, the observer puts a car 
on and under a bridge and asks the child to indicate the car under the bridge. The 
Palmer is a vocabulary test which assesses the child's ability to \inderstand words 
which are commonly used' to describe the attributes of objects. 
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The following items were used Assessments 3 and k: 

Assessment 3 {ih items) ~ "big (horses), into ("box and "blocks), imder 
(hat. and plane), on top of (horse and fence), soft ("block and felt), open 
(two containers and tops), wet (2 sponges, one wet), heavy ("bean hags), out of 
(box and hlocks), hard (hlock and felt), closed (2 com^ainers and tops), dry 
(2 sponges), on top of (favored ohject and tahle), not heavy (hox with rock and 
empty "box) . 

Assessment U (29 items) — all of the ahove plus into ("box and small animals), 
up (doll) closed (puppets), "biggest (3 plastic cups), short (2 trains), "black v. 
(horse), next to (horse and cowhoys ) , not move (2 sparklers), heavy ("bean hags), 
forward (dollj, around ("box and dog), long (cylinders), empty (jar and heads),, 
little (horse), smooth (sand paper and smooth paper), top, side, hottom (truck), 
dirty (2 napkins), one (block with dots), far away (horse ahd cowhoys), light 
(hean bag), backward (doll), down (doll), over (wood and dog). 

Transsituational and Temporal Stabilities 

As indicated earlier, scores used in the final analysis of child speech were 
averaged over different situations in order to obtain a reduced set of measures 
whij^h were not bound to one or another particular situation. It is apparent from 
Table 1 that ^language scores tended to be relatively stable. Not surprisingly^ 
the most unstable measures were those for which context would be expected to be 
influential (e.g., % interjections and^^ modifiers). Comprehension measures were 
the least stable on Assessment 1, but from Assessments 2 to U, correlations main-' 
tained a consistent though moderate level; the Palmer Concept Familiarity Inventory 
was impressively stable at both Assessments 3 and h. The relatively low split-half 
reliabilities for measures of Maternal speech are rather surprising. Mother's speech 
to the child might be linked to the situation and to the child's behavior in the situ- 
ation, thus reflecting multiple so,urces of situational variation. 
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TABIiB^ 1 

Transsituational and Temporal Stability 
for Language Measures 



Measure 



Mean 
Correlations 



Range 



Language Production^ 
Proportion of words 
Utterances per minute 
Percent description 
Percent demand object/actibn 
Percent question 
Percent answer 
Percent interjection 

Vocatulary*^ 

Percent nominals 
Percent actions 
Percent modifiers 

Comprehension^ 
Assessment 1 
Assessment 2 
Assessment 3 
Assessment h 

Maternal Speech^ 
Percent directive 
Percent describes things 
Percent describes child 
Percent describes people 
Percent interjections 
Percent questions 
Percent complete sentences 
Noun-verb diversity 



.65 
.69 
.5l» 
..57 
.39. 
.1*2 
.28 



.56 
.1*3 
.37 



.31 
.52 
.51 
.U8 



.Ul 
.36 

.3U 
.2k 

.UO 

.37 
.Ul 



.U3 
.52 
.30 
.33 
.15 
.19 
.10 



-,U9 
.38 
.33 



.29 - 
.25 - 
.25 - 
.19 - 

.38 - 
.26 - 
.36 - 



.75 
.76 
.66 
.69 
.U2 
.5U 
.39 



.73 
.62 

M 



.65 
.60 
.57 
.29 

.62 
.62 
.58 



Palmer Concept Familiarity Inventory3 



.66 



.61 - .71 



iReliabilities comjiuted between situations, within assesaments, and averaged 

across, assessments . _ ' 

2Split-half reliabilities. , ' 

3Sp] it-half reliahilities averaged across assessments. 



Appendix Dili. Coding Forms and Test Instrvunents 

r 

Tatle 1. .Observer' " -cord of ^Child's Language 
Tatle 2. . . .Language bc^ox ing Sheet 
Tatle 3. .Vocabulary: Assessment 1 
Tatle U. .. .Vocabulary : Assessment 2 
Tatle 5. • • ^Comprehension Test I 
Tahle 6. .. .Comprehension Test II, Part I 
Comprehension Test II, Part II 
Comprehension Test Score Sheet 
Tahle 7. .Comprehension Tests III & IV 

Comprehension Test Sco^e Sheet 
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TABLE 1 . / 

/ 

Observer's Record of Child's Language 



BABY'S 
ACTIVITY 

- 


SPEECH 


INTERPRETATION 


IvIAT 
NAL 
RES 
V 


ER- 

PONSE 
NV 


DESCRIBE 


LA 

p 
be 

> 

c 

• 


NGU 

♦t 

c 
• 


[AGE 

d 
o: 


U£ 
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!E 

I 
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INTERJECTION 


IMITATION 
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TABLE ' 2 



LANGUAGE SCORING SHEET 
- AGE 

DATE ■ : • 

* 



rtrst uu 




JARGON 
MP MA 

4 


? 

MP MA . 


VWRDS . 
1-iP MA 1 


SENTENCES j 
KP MA , 


PH"j TOTAL 1 
. /'j^TT. 1 


AVERf'vGE 

# WORDS/L;rTER.'-.NCE. 


I 




1 








t 




2 




— 1 












3 




I ! 

t 1 










4 




J 


^— t 


^ -r- ' 

1 








5 




: y-. — r 

1 . 










6 
















7 






1 \ 1 










8-. 




\ ' 












9 
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10 


















1 M 






i 1 
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1 










12 


















TOTAL, 








-1- . — — 
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NAME 



( 



PERIOD, -IKtT- , 
• AT ION 

1 1 
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ANS-. 1 
•WERS • 

1 

1 


INTER- 
JECTIONS 


DESCRI- 
PTIONS 


DEM 1 
, OBJ /ACT 


coM^ 

DEM j 
INFO ^ 


1UNIC/ 
REF 


^,T 1 ON 
CALL , 


1 

STERIO '. 

. 1 


RE 
V 


M''S R 

l' 1 IP 

NVIV 1 
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NV , 
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TABLE 3 



4 



Name 
Date 



( 



VOCABULARY: ASSESSMENT 1 



ERIC 



ollgone 

apple 

"boJby 

tall _ 

banrin?. _ 

"bear ^ 

belt _ 

bike _ 

bird 

blanket 

blocks ^ 

boat 

book 

boon 

bottle 

bow-wow 

bread 

bus 

bye -bye 

cake 

car 

cat 

chair 

cheese 

clock 

cold 

coat 



cookie 

ccw _ 

crash 

cup _ 

daddy _ 

dirty 

doll 

door 

down 

drink 

duck 

ear 

eat 

em 

eye 
feet - 
flower 
girl 
God 



good 
happy 
here 
Hi 

horse 
hot 
hou'^-e 
I 



in 

is 
it 



Juice 

keys 

kitty 

knee 

knife 



lac^*- 



lec 

light 

look 

mania 

neat 

ne ' 

mi lie 
\ raine 

V 

3 nonny 

noon 

nore 

nouth 

i^y 



ni.^ht 

night 
nice 

no 

i,nose 
nur.i nvin 
oh 



oil oh 

okny 
out 

outside^ 

ow 

pea 

peek- 
aboo 
please 



pot 

pretty 

push 

rock 

see 

shoe 

snow 

sock 

spoon 

^ teeth 

thank 

you 
there 



toast 
toes 
top 
truck 

up 

watch 
water 
wot 
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what 

vhat's that 
wheo 



Other words, including 
people's neunes: 



6/26/72 



TABLE 1* 



VOCABULARY: ASSESSMENT 2 ''"J^s 

li&te 



Circle words vhich laother chocr.-rd: 
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apple 
"baby 

"ber.ana 

"belt 

bike 

bird 

blan]:ot 

b lodes 

boat 

book 

bottle 

breai. 

buG 

cake 

car 

cat 

chair 

cheese 

clock 

coat 

cookie 

cov? 
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cup 

da^loy 

doll 

door 

dxink 

duck 

ear 

eye 

feet 

f lavrer 

^:irl 

God 

horse 

house 

it 

Juice 

koys 

kitty 

knee 

knife 

lady 



li.^^ht 
mcuia 
meat 
milk 

moon 

mouth 

nose 

pea 

peekaboo 

pot 

shoe 

sock 

Gpoon 

teeth 

toast 

toes 

top 

truck 

^:atch 

vator 



Others 



TOTAL 



2/ 



Modifier s 

tig 

toom 

cold 

crash 

dirty 

good 

happy 

hot 

me 

mine 
wy 
nice 
num nimi 
oh oh 
pretty 
there 
Others : 



Actions 

how wow 

hye hye ^ 

down 

eat 

go 

here 
look 
more 

night night 
out 

outside 
ow 

push 
rock 
see 
whee 
Others : 



Miscellaneous 

0 

hi 

in- 

is 

oh 

okay 
please 
thank you 
HP^hat 

what ' s 
what's that? 

Others: 



TOTAL TOTAL TOTAL 
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TABLE 5 



NAME 



. DATE ' 

COMPREHKNSION TEST I 
OBSERVER SET 

Set II 

INSTRUCTIONS: Present the set of 6 objects to the child. Read him the. 
directions on the cards, in the order given, when he is not holding the 
object mentioned- Say his name first and repeat the instructions 3 time 
if necessary. Follow the instriiptions on the cards. 

B- Give me . t he bottle ^ 

A. Throw me more 'blocks_ 

A, Thro w m e the car 

B, Give^^ me more telephone 

B, Throw me the "bottle 

A, Give_ ine the telephone 

B, Throw me_ more cars ^ 

A, Give me more blocks 



Type A Type B Total 

Total partially correct 

Total completely correct ^ 

Total J^oints* - 

*1 point for each partially correct plus 2 points for each completely correct 



•TABLE 5 (cont.) 



NAME 



DATE 



COMPREHENSION TEST I 
MATERNAL SET 



Set I 



INSTRUCTIONS: Present^^ set of 6 objects to the child. Give the cards 
to his mother. Ask her to read each card, in tiarn, when the child is not 
holdinc the^cbject mentioned. She should say his name first and she may 
repeat thjj instructions three times. She should follow arqr directions on 
the cards . 



A. 


Give 


me 


the doll 


B. 


Throv 


me 


more keys 




Throw 


me 


the cup 


A. 


Give 


me 


more spoons 


A. 




me 


the doll 


B. 


Give 


me 


the spoons 


A. 


Throw 


me 


more cups 


B. 


Give 


me 


more keys 



Type A Type B Total 



Total partially cprrect 

Total completely correct^ 
Total points* 



*1 point for each partially correct plus 2 points for each completely correct 
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TABLE 6 



Name 



Date 



COIlPREHEJaiON TEST IX, PART I 

Instructions : Give mother cards and ask her to,gread them to th,e child when 
she thinks he will respond. Ask her to read e k^ctly vhat is on the card^ 
and to do it when ihe child does not have the otject in his hand. ^ Explain 
that she may soy the child's name first and repeat the command 3 times before 
going on. Show her the toys and if she thinks there are some her child will 
not recognize, substitute small objects of the child's. 



1. 


Put 


Book 


Table 




2. 


Give 


More 


Blocks 




3. 


Give 


Empty 


Cup 




U. 


Give ' 


Dolly 


Doggie 




5. 


Put 


Dolly 


Sleep 




6. 


See (look at) 




The do?^ 




7. 


Child's name 


Throw 


Ball 




8. 


Child's name 


Talk 


' Phone 




9. 


Give 


Big 


Car 




10. 


Give 


More 


Cups 




11. 


Give 


Dolly 


Ri^de 




12, 


Give 


Mommy ' s 


Purse 





Partially 
correct 



Completely 
correct 
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Name 



TABLE 6 (cont.) 

» 

Date 



COMPREKEIISION TEST II, PART II 



Ins tT-uct ions: See Vort 1 



1 . Give 

2. Put _ 

3. Give 
U . Give 
5 . Give 



6. Look at 

7. Give 

8. Put 



Momny 
Car 



Dolly 



O's name 
Other 



Mcmtny 



Dolly's 
Ball 



11. Give 



12. (Child's name) Kiss 



Box 



Chair 
Drink 
Purse 
Keys _ 



Shoe 
, Box 



9. VThere is (looks at) Brush 

10. Give Kitty Shoe 

Open 



Box 



Dolly 



Partially 
correct 



Completely 
correct 
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TABLE 6 (cont.) 



Nasie 



COMPREHENSION TEST SCORE SIIEET 

Partially correct 

1. Os tensive (l, #6; II, #6, #9) 

2. Attributive (I, //3, if9\ II, /'H) 



3. Locative (I, #1; II, #2 #8) 



U. Recurrance (I, ('/2, //lO; II, //5) 



5. Possession (I, ,1*12; II, A, 



6. Agent-action (I, //5, //Hs II, #3) 



7. Agent-object (I, ilk; II, #10, #l) 



8. Action-object (I, i'/8; II, #12. )| 



Compile tely correct 



TOTAL 
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TABLE 7 



Ha.d e 
?)ate 



CO»fPRF.HENSION III & • IV 

Instructions: Give B* the toys. Oive M the cards anti ask her to read the 
instructions to-B, She may say B's name- first and repeat 
each sentence 3 tines, Exnlain that.it Is very import aat -to 
" say exactly uhat is on the card, ' i 

f^^^^ .Refuses - Ignores 

1^ ntv e , " m e the, c\xo ' and spoon 

l?ii>ht nov; please, 



2, Put the hook and car and doj^ 



on the table please, ^ 



3, Cty e n e the laifc^e blue 

prett y c up now ple^^se. 

4, Put the horse alonp, with the spoon 

ill the bo x p lease, 

5, Make the co w r un , and 

walk now please. 



6, Give ne ^the horse ^and car 

if -^ou want to. 



7, Give the cu p to the dot^pic and 

Rive hin the book ^too. 

8, Give the dol l a nd the crib ^to the 

horse please^, 

9, Make the doll xrnlk , hop ^and 

fall nov7 Please, 

10, Give me the cup with the snoon 



too please. 
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TABLE 7 (cont^) 



Naroe 
Date_ 



Set B 



Instructi'ons • Sec Set A, 
Acts 



1, Put the bif>^ white p icture^ 

; oh the txib le now' olea'le,- - * 

2. Put " t he brus h m >d th6 cronb_ 
the chair " when you* re ready i 



booJc 



on 



3. Give 



the keys 



to the dog 



when 



you're ready! 

A. Glve_^ TTi e the pocketbook ^and Rl^_ 

->fie the hat please. 



5. Glve_ 
snoon 

6. Give 



the larc^e 



preen 



netal 



to the doll 



D lease. 



the comb 



to the doll 



please. 

7. Mak(^ the dof> U™^>___ 

bark ^ri^rht nov; please. 



4r 

walk 



and 



8, Put ^ 

the box 



the sooon 



and the brush* 



in 



9. Give the doll 
dop 



rif^.ht now please, 

v7ho has a shoe 



to the 



10. Give 



me 



and comb 



^ the book^ 

now please. 



and brush 



11. Put 



the nocketbook 



in the box 



and 



put the spoon_ 



there. 



Refuses ^ Ignores 
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TABLE T (cont.) 



COMPREH!?^SION TV- SCO^E 5^HW 

* 

SirriENCE TYPE PARTI/XLY CORRECT CO^IPLETELY CORRECT 
1. Single (Set A //l- Set B ^3) . 



2. Additional Vocabulary (nouns) 
(Set A fl2, ^/8- Set B #10) 



3. Additional Vocabuxarv (adjectives) 
(Set A //3^ r,et B it5) 



4. Additional Vocabulary (verbs) 

(Set A #5, #9: 'Set B iH) 

5, 1 Independent + 1 Dependent Clause 

(Set A #6: Sat B ^/2, p) 



6. 2 IndepLgndent Clauses 

(SePK '^7; Set B #11) _ 

7. Embedded PhrasG 

(Set A 'M, no- Set B ^^9) _ 

Total 



i 
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Appendix E: The Assessment of Social Deve3 opment 

EI Summary of Assessment Procedures ^ 

EII ' Social Assessment 

EIII Recording and CocMng of Measures 
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Appendix EI: Social Assessment ProcecLures 

Three different kinds of proced\ire were eii5)loyed in the Social Assessments 
(a) ohservation of the child's reactions to separation from the mother and to 
unfamiliar persons in semi-struct\ired situations, (h) observation of nat\iral 
unstructured mother-child interaction,^. and (c) presentation of preferential 
activities choices for the mother. All social assessments were conducted in 
the home, 
a^ Semi- structured Situations 
(l) The Stranger Prohe 

The first assessment procedure followed in each Social Assessment visit 
was the so-called "stranger prohe". The details varied from one assessment 
to the next, but the overall proced\ire was the same. Typically, the observer 
arrived at the home first and "set the stage" for the stranger's appearance 
by preparing the mother for what to expect and finding, a comfortable and ri^l- 
atively clear place in which the visitor cotild perform. Shortly after, the 
stranger (an unfamiliar woman) arrived, and after introductions were made, 
went through a prescribed sequence of activities designed to elicit inter- 
action from the child.' Meanwhile, the observer moved to an inconspicuous 
position in the room and recorded her observations on a checklist form (Table 
El). She also managed the timing of the activities by tapping on her clip- 
board when it was time for the stranger to begin the next 'item. The stranger 
first sat quietly at 3ome distance from mother and child. Then, she looked 
at the child , smiled and talked in a friendly and inviting way for a short 
time. She continued to invite the chiM's interaction by calling him or her, 
playing, with an appealing toy, and, finally, by approaching him or her phys- 
ically if the child had not already gone to the stranger. Once they were in 
close proximity, the stranger tried to engage the child ^ fir st^ in interactive 
cooperative play with the toy, and second, in a physical-social game like 
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peek-a-boo, horsie, piggy, etc. After some playtime, she progressively 
"disengaged" herself from the child ty not playing, going to the other side 
of the room, going into the next room, and leaving the house. 

This "basic stranger prohe procedvire was followed at Assessments 1 and 
2. For Assessment 3, a variation, the "strange mother and hahy" prohe, was 
performed. As the name suggests, at this assessment visit the child was 
visited not only "by an tmfeaniliar woman "but "by an unfajniliar peer as well. 
Twelve mothers and their 3-year old sons served as strangers for this assess- 
ment. They were randomly assigned- to assessment families. As well as an 
"approach sequence", like that described for Assessments 1 and 2, in which 
the unfamiliar mother acted as the stranger, this visit included several 
periods of free play for the two children — with two toys, with one toy, 
without toys, and with two cookies. 

Another variation of the stranger prohe vas conducted as Assessment h 
for the children in Wave 1. (Unfortunately, it was not possible to carry out 
this more elaborate probe for Waves 2 and 3 as it required more research staff 
than were available at that time. Assessment h for Waves 2 and 3, therefore, 
repeated the standard stranger probe of Assessments 1 and 2.) This variation 
of the stranger probe was based on differential performance by two (ad\at) 
strangers. The first stranger was "nice" to the child: she gave the child a 
toy, a cookie, she smiled, praised, talked to, and played responsively with 
the child. Then she went through a st^.>dard sequence of activities like that 
in the basic stranger probe. The second stranger, by contrast, before going 
through the basic approach sequence of the standard stranger probe, was 
"nasty" to the child. She took away the toy the child was playing with and 
wouldn't give it back, was verbally critical and negative, frowned and 
scowled, ignored the child, and accused him of tearing a book. 



(2) The Attachment Prohe 

Another semi-structured prolDe, this one to assess the child's relation 
with or attachment to his or her mother, followed the stranger prohe at the 
Social Assessments. The mother was instructed "by the observer to do the 
following things, item "by item, again, while the observer recorded the 
child's social reactions. First, the mother sat at a distance from the 
child and ignored him or her, then, like the stranger had, she looked, 
smiled, and talked to the child, then called him to her, tried to engage him or her 
in a physical-social game, and played with the child with a toy — in an 
attempt to elicit social interaction. After the play and social interaction 
time, the mother went through a series of separation and reunion activities: 
going to the other side of the room, into the next room (out of sight), re- 
tuiming to the child's view, then leaving once more, this time "behind a 
closed ("bathroom) door and returning, and finally leaving the house and 
returning. This "pai^ocedure was followed for Assessments 1, 2, and U. In 
Assessment 3, the strange mother and "bahy visit, the child's relation to 
his mother was observed as she ignored him whilfe talking with the other 
mother, played with him, played with the unfamiliar child, left the room, 
as he was approached by the strange mother, when his mother returned, and 
when she took away his toys. 

b. Unstructured Situation 

The second assessment procedure followed in the Social Assessment visit 
was a one-hour observation of the child during his "natural" interaction with 
people in his home. After the stranger(s) had left the house, -the mother was 
told that the observer wanted to see how the child played "naturally" without 
any intrusion or instruction from the observer, and she was asked to behave l> 
as far as possible as if the observer were not present. For the next hour 
the observer followed the child's activities , recording any social inter- 
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action he or she engaged in or any laehavior directed toward him or her , hy 
means of a continuous observational scheme. The child's behaviors (from a 
pre-established behavior repertoire. Table E2) were recorded in the right 
column of a stenographer's notebook, those of the other person (interactor) 
in the left column. Simultaneous behaviors were written on the same hor- 
izontal line; sequential behaviors, on alternate lines. A time scale was 
imposed by marking 10-second intervals (at the sound of a 10-second beeper) 
on the record. Any particular behavior was recorded only once during a 10- 
second period unless it was interrupted by another behavior and then resumed. 
A behavior that continued for moj-e than 10 seconds was indicated by a vertical 
line for the duration of that behavior. 

As well as recording the behavior unit (in an abbreviated code form) , the 
observer also noted for each behavior: the actor (mother (M) , father (f), 
sibling (S), grandmother (GM), etc.), a specifier (the specific object de- 
manded, given, offered, or taken, the particular game played, which word was 
imitated, why the child cried, etc.)', and whether or not the behavior was 
intentionally responsive (R) to the other person's behavior. 

At the end of the hour observation, the observer supplemented her quan- 
titative observational record by filling out a set of more qualitative rating 
scales describing the social-emotional behavior of mother and child (Table E3) 

c. Activities Choices 

The activities choice probe was modeled after Santostephano's (I9TO) 
miniature situations. A series of dichotomous choices were presented to the 
mother of activities for her to do with the child: Would you rather read the 
Child a poem or have .the observer read it to him? Would you rather play with 
the child with a puppet or let him play with it by himself? Tell him the 
story of Goldilocks and the Three Bears or play with him with a teddy bear? 
Teach him to count to ten or to say "please" and "thank you"? .. . The choices 
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were selected to assess maternal preferences on a number of theoretically 
interesting dimensions: the amount of independence or autonomy the mother 
would allow the child, her attachment to the child, her interest in stimu- 
lating the child or developing his intellect versu playing with him or 
developing his social skills, and her .enco\iragement of stereotyped sex-roles. 
There were 19 such choices presented to the mother. In five of those choices, 
after the mother had selected her prefered activity and told the observer how 
difficult she found the choice, she was actually asked to perform the chosen 
activity. During the activity that followed, the observer rated the quality 
of the mother-child interaction (positive emotion, kind of teaching, cooper- 
ation, responsivenes, and so on). For the other ik choices, th^ mother was 
merely asked to indicate her preference and how easy it was for her to choose. 
The activities choice probe occurred in Social Assessment k. 
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Appendix EII: Social Assessment Variables 
a. Interaction Variables 

The variables from the \anstructured home observation focussed on the spon- 
taneous social interaction of mother and child ~ and were perhaps the most 
critical aspect of the social assessment. They were derived from a repertoire 
of observable behavior units (Table E2). These behavior units, which were 
recorded at the time of the observation, were at the level of discrete be- 
havior, for both mother and child. They included a range of social actions: 
smiles, plays game, touches affectionately, talks, hits, restrains, holds, 
gives, shows, plays socially with k toy, books, etc. On the basis of previous 
research in the Social Panel, the behavior units from the assessment observa- 
tion protocols were combined and supplemented by the comparable qualitative 
ratings (Table E3) made at the end of the observations, to form meaningful 
dimensions or categories of social behavior. 

For the mother , the variables thus formed were as follows all referring 
to her behavior directed toward the child: 

Affection a combination of caressing, smiling, praising. 

Talk aJ-1 the mother's verbalizations to the child. 

Unaccepting hitting or -punishing, restraining or physically 

putting the child, criticizing, reprimanding, 
saying "no", giving orders. 

Effectiveness mother's overtures to the child — with materials, 

verbally, or socially — were accepted by the child, 
and judged "effective" by the observer. 

Responsiveness immediate and positive response to the child's 

social expressive behavior: vocalizing, smiling, 
playing, giving, showing. 
Social .Play playing socially, physically, or a game. 
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For the child, the social interaction variables thus formed ~ referring 
to behavior directed to the mother — were : 

Affection , smiling, patting, positive gesture, positive 

vocalization. 

Talk ,....all the child vocal expressions to the mother. 

Responsiveness immediate and positive response to the mother *s 

social-expressive "behavior: talk, smile, touch, 

hold, play, come, give, show, offer. 
-~ and referring to the child's "behavior to a stranger- — 

Social contact with observer .. .the combination of all the child^s pos-. 

itive and active social behavior to the observer: 

»■ 

holding, smiling, playing, vocalizing, positive 
gesture, giving, offering, showing, approaching. 
The third category of interaction variable was mutual behavior of mother 

exid. child: - . 

Same room amount of time mother and child spend together in the 

same room. 

Social with objects .. .mother and. child playing together with object, v 

giving or offering and taking, showing and looking. 

Eye-to-^eye looking at each other. 

Physical contact. . .holding, clinging, or touching. 

Social contact. ... .both smiling, both talking (in same 10-second period), 

social playing together. 

b. Stranger Variables 

One of the dimensions of interest in the social development of young chil.d- 
ren is their reaction to unfamiliar or novel people. With very young children, 
a significant developmental phenomenon which has been observed repeatedly is 
that of "stranger anxiety" or "fear of strangers". In this study, with some- 
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whet older children, we assessed not only their negative reactions to strangers, 
but their positive, cooperativ( social "behavior as well, the variahles derived 
from the stranger prote focussed on individml differences in amoTints of various 
kinds of social behavior children direct toward vinfamiliar adults in standard 
situations. The measures were based on a behavior checklist filled out -aiJ each 
step of the stranger probe procedure. Once again, the level of recording was 
largely that of discrete ^social behaviors — facial, vocal, physical, and 
motoric: smiles, vocalizes, touches, goes, frowns, frets, cries, avoids. The 
child's behavior both to the stranger and to the mother were reco2:ded concur- 
rently, throughout the probe. These discrete behaviors were then combined to 
form broader categories or dimensions which paralleled the variables derived 
from the naturalistic observation, prior to analysis. 

To depict the child's reaction to the stranger, the variables were: 

Affection smiling, caressing, vocalizing positively, enjoying 

the game with the stranger. "s- 

Talk all vocalization directed to the stranger. 

Physical contact .. .touching, holding, clinging, approaching and staying 

close to the stranger. 

Social contact initiating or responding to or participating in play 

with the stranger, giving or showing objecl^. 

Negative reaction. * frowning at, fretting, crying^] avoiding, or hitting 

the stranger. 

For the strange mother and baby probe in Assessment 3, the variables for 
the child's inaction to the unfamiliar mother were identical to these for the 
stranger. In additeion, the child's reaction to the unfamiliar peer was assessed 
according to the same dimensions. One fxarther stranger variable was calciilated 
in Assessment k for Wave 1: the child's differential reaction to "nice" and 
"nasty" strangers. A high score was given for being relatively more positive 
to the nice stranger and relatively more negative to the nasty stranger. 
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c. Attachment Variables 

One of the milestones in young children's social development, according 
to Mary Ainsworth, John Bowlhy, and others, is the child's formation of a 
strong emotional attachment or "bond to the mother. One way of demonstrating 
this "bond, they siiggest , is "by watching the child's "behavior toward his mother 
during separation and reunion with her and during the approach of a stranger. ' 
These events were included in the episodes of the social assessment (i.e. the 
attachment prote — separation and reunion — and tjie stranger prote — 
approach of a stranger). Also included as part of the attachment prote was 
the child's behavior during a standard social interaction (the approach se-.; 
quence) with the mother. , 

Ainsworth has provided guidelines for rating children as unattached, low- 
attached, secure-attached, high -^att ached, and "mal"-attached (Ainsworth 19^). 
These criteria were applied to children's "behavior ih our structured attachment 
and stranger prohes to provide an attachment rating, given "by the o"bserver at 
the end of the session. ^ 

Children's "behavior toward their mothers was also recorded at each step 
of the structured pro"bes, on' the same checklists as were used to record their 
"behavior toward the stranger. Thus a record of the child's social "behavior 
to mother — smiles, vocalizes, touche^goes to, etc. — was o"btained. These 
discrete "behaviors were then combined into two categories, parallel to those 
for "behavior to the stranger and "behavior to the mother in the unstructixred 
situation:- 

Physical contact .. .touching, clinging, going to and staying close to, 

and crying or ft'etting to mother when the stranger 
approaches. 

Social contact combination of looking, smiling, vocalizing, caress- 
ing, responding to, and enjoying plaj^ing with and 
prolonging the game with mother . 



^Sls Activities Choice Variables 

The mother »s preferred activities were scored along five dimensions, each 
«Gpre being the sum of her ease-of -choice ratings (from 0 - hard to 1+'- easy) 
:for those activities pre--selected to represent, the five dimensions. The vari- 
ables thus were: 

Supporting the child's independence /autonomy 

for example, mother would rather child play alone than 
with her, put on his own coat, solve his own piX/blems. 
Maternal attachment to the child 

JAother would rather read to the child herself than have 
> the observer read to him, look at magazine with child 

than read it herself, let child "help" her cook than do 
it herself. 

Intellectual stimulation of the child^ ^ 

Mother would rather teach child skills like 'counting, 
' ' sorting, labelling, how to use a toy, than play with 
him. 

Social orientation 

Mather would rather play social games — Farmer in the 
Dell, play with puppet — or teach social rules — r 
like "please" and "thank you" — than do intellectual 
activities with the child. 
Encouraging stereotyped sex role for child ^ • 

J^other chooses sex- stereotyped toys or games like train 
car. Tinker Toys, tool box — for boy; doll, toy kit- 
chen, purse, dress-up clothes — for girl. 
Based on ratings of aspects of the mother-child interactions during the 
chosen activities, several more variables were formed as well. These were: 
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Maternal positive emotion 't a the child during the activity. 
Maternal teaching of the child during the activity. 
Maternal school stimxaation of the child during the activity. 
Maternal responsiveness* 

« 

Maternal ^rectiveness . 

Child's positive emotion to the mother during the activity. 
Child's cooperativeness with the mother. 
' Child's interest in the mother during the activity. 



Appendix EIII: Social Assessment Recording and Coding of Measures 
Semi-structured Situations 

» 

(l) Standard Stranger and Attachment Protes Episodes 
Stro^nger Episodes : 

1. The strajiger arrives and is introduced to mother and child. 

2. The stranger sits at some distance (approximately 12 feet)ifefrom 
mother ^nd child. Sh? then looks at, smiles and taHts to the child 
for 1' minute. 

3. The stranger calls the child to her (or goes on talking if the child 
has already approached her) for 1 minute. 

k. The stranger plays v 5.th a toy in a socially inviting manner, looking 
and smiling at the child, calling him, demonstrating the toy, etc. 
for 2 minutes . 

5. If the .child has not spontaneously approached stranger "by this time, 
stranger goes to child takiiig toy, and looking, skiling, talking 
warmly, for 1 minute. 

6. Stranger tries to engage child in play with the -toy, for k minutes. 

7. Stranger stops -playing, leaving toy available to the child^ for 1 
minute. <. 

'8. Stranger puts her arm 'around the child or picks him up and plays a 
physical-social game with him for a maximum of 2 minutes* (less if 
child shows negative reaction).^ 

9. Stranger .stops playing, but stays near the child for 1 minute. 

10. The stranger leaves the child, goes to the other side of the room, 
not looking ^t the child, for 1 minute. 

11. The stranger goes into another room, still visible through the door- 
- way, and calls the child to come to her, smiling warmly, etc., -for 

1 minute. , 
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12. If the child comes to her, the stranger tries to engage in social 
w interaction with him, for 2 minutes. 

1^. The strwTger leaves the house, or goes into another room, while 
v child's Jjehavior* with mother is assessed. 
Attachment (interaction and Separation) Episodes : 

"lU. Mother sits;at some distance from child (approximately 12 feet) for 
^1 iiiifiute,' ignoring the child. 

15. Mother looks at, ^smiles, talks to child for 1 minute. 

16. Mother cauLls- child to her (l minute)* 

17. Mother tries -to engage tihild in social interaction (physical or 
• ' social game) for -2 minutes. 

18. Mother plays with child with a iook for U minutes. 

19. Mother leaves child, goes to other side of* room, for 1 minute. , 

' 20. Mother goes^ into next -room, out of sight , .but not "behind a closed 

door or gate for a maximum of 2 iainutes (less if child follows her). 
.21. Mother returns to ch^-ld's rpom and looks at him hut does not talk, 
play, or approach, for 1 minute. 
22. Mother goes into th^ "bathroom for 2 minutes and closes, "but does • 
not lock the door for. a maximimi of 2 minutes. 
J . .23. Mother returns to child's room and looks but does not talk or , 

' ^ , - approach for 1 minute. 

2U. Mother leaves through an outside door, closing the door behind her, 

for a maximum of 2 minutes . ' 
25. Mother returns , looks but does not talk or approach, for 1 minute. 
(2) Strange Mother and Baby Probe Episodes: 

1. Strafige mother (M2) and baby (B2) arrive and are introduced to 
study mother (Ml) and child (B1). Observer records for 1 minute. 

2. Observer gives dol,l and truck to Ml saying "Here are the toys for 
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the babies to play with while you and Mrs. X sit and visit." 0 
Observes until Ml sits down. 

3. Mothers sit and talk together or look at "books or magazines. Child- 
ren are free to play "by themselves for 3 minutes. 

1*. Strange mother (M2) goes through "approach sequence" with Bl: 



gclLLs , smiles , and talks to Bl 



approaches B, talking and smiling 
touches B, talking and smiling /. ^ 

picks B up, holds, talking and smiling 
puts B down,- leaves B, goes "back to chair or couch 
for 2 ninutes. 

5. Mothers talk together, children free to play, for 11/2 minutes. 

6. Ml plays with Bl, social game, for^ 2 minutes. ' 

T. Ml plays with B2 similarly, choice of activity is always up to Mi, 
for 2 minutes. . ' 

8. :M2 offers Bl two small cookies' from her position on chair or couch. 
If Bl does not go to M2, M2 goes to Bl and gives him cookies, then 
sits down again. 

9. Mothers""talk together, children free to play for 1 1/2 minutes. 

10. Ml leaves room for 2 minutes. • 

11. M2 does approach sequence with Bl, ^ile Ml is still out of room:' 

calls, smiles, and talks to Bl 
approaches B^^Tking and smiling " / 

touches B, talking and smiling - 
picks B up, holds ,' talking and smiling ^ 
puts/B down, leaves, B, goes "back to chair or couch 
The estimated time for sequence is 2 miiautes, hut if B starts to 
follow Ml or to cry, M2 does approach sequence sooner and faster. 
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12» Ml rettirns to room, gives the children tvo toy telephones, vhile 
0 removes doll and truck. 0 observes till Ml sits down. 

13. Mothers talk together, children free to play, for 11/2 minutes. 

lU. ML removes toy Bl is playing with. Mothers teilk together, children 
play, for 3 minutes. - J 

(3) Nice and Nasty Stranger Prote Episodes: 

1. ' First stranger (Sl) plays with child and Jack-in-the-tox in a stim- 

\il*ating manner for 2 minutes. She suggests activities, is enter- 
taining, talks, questions child, and so on. 

2. SI waits for 1 minute, not playing with toy, looking at "but not 
talking to child. 

3. SI plays with child and ^^ack-in-the-tox responsively for 2 minutes. 
She does not suggest new activities, "but elaborates on child's 
activities, talks about what child is doing, lets child play with 
tpy, and so on. ' 

U. SI waits for 1 minute. 

5. SI plays with child "niq,ely" for 3 minutes with blocks. Also gives 
child cookie, smiles, praises child, is friendly, responsive. 

6. She puts blocks away, puts jack-iii-the-box beside her, and waits 
(l minute), looking at child. 

7. She talks to child for 1 minute. 

8. She plays with jack-in- the box for 1 minute. 

9. She talks to child or plays physical game for 1 minute. 

10. She puts toy away. 

11. She says "goodbye" and goes into the next room for 1 minute. 

12. She returns, and now becomes the" observer for the next stranger (S2) 
13-17. S2 is the "nasty" stranger. She goes through episodes 13-17 that 

are identical to episodes 1-U with Sl^using a ball in place of the 
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Jack-in-the-tox, a "book in place of the "bDocks. 
18. During episode I8 (equivalent to Si's episode 5), however, she ' 

"behaves in a "nasty" manner — she is critical of the child, 

acciises him of tearing the "book with which they are playing, 

refuses to play what he suggests, and so on. 
I9-2U. Identical to episodes 6-11 for SI, using a "ball in place of the 

j ack-in-the-t ox . 

- 25. S2 returns to the child's room. Both strangers smile at the child, 
not initiating any interaction, "but responding appropriately if 
child does, for 3 minutes. 
26. Both strangers ask child for a cookie (a "box of cookies having "been . 
"brought out "by Si). 

Stranger /Attachment Pro"bes O"bservation Recording 

For each of the stranger and attachment episodes, the following checklist 
of social "behaviors was filled out (at 10-second intervals for the nice/nasty 
stranger pro"be; at 30-second Intervals for the strange mother and "bahy pro"be; 
at 1-minute intervals for the standard stranger pro"be): 
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TABLE El 

OBSERVATION CHECKLIST FOR STRANGER AND ATTACHMENT 

Stranger (or 
OId server^*) 



Looks at 
Smiles at 

Looks away from (visually avoids) 
Frowns 

Vocalizes to 
Frets or fusses 
Cries 
Touches 

Carresses or pats affectionately 
Clings to or holds 

Aggresses against (hits, kicks, etc.) 
physically 

Gestures "wants" 

Goes to 

Stays close to 

Avoids physically 

Gives, offers or shows ohject to 

Takes object away from 

Takes object responsively 

* in Strange Mother and Baby Probe 

♦* in attachment episodes, when stranger 
was not present 



PROBES 
Mother 



(strange 
Peer*) 
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As well as thisj standard checklist , additional checklists were filled out for 

the "game" episodes: 
Game is brief 
Game is long i 

Child plays only with toy 

1 

Child plays wit^i toy and person • 

Child plays with person socially 
(not mediated by toy) 

Child initiates social interaction 

Child enjoys game 

Child participates in game 

Child prolongs giame 
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Finally, immediately after the stranger prote procedures were completed, the 
observer filled out a set of rating scales, "based on the child's behavior 
dxaring the entire probe: 

1. Child's Social Responsiveness to Stranger (5-point scale from "none" to 
"always enjoys and participates in interaction with stranger, approaches 
her spontaneously, eagerly, without coaxing"). 

2. Child's "Stranger Anxiety" (5-point scale from "none" to "avoids stranger, 
cries when approached by stranger"). 

3. Child's Social Responsiveness to Mother (5-point scale from "none" to 
"always enjoys and participates in interaction with mother"). 

h. Attachment (T-point scale, based on Ainsworth's categories): 

A • Bl B2 B3 BU C ' 

Unattached ' Low Not very Secure Very Over "Mai-" 

Attached Attached Attached Attached Attached Attached 

Rating : 

1 2 3 h 5 6 T 

A "Unattached" - The baby shows little or no tendency to seek proximity, 
interaction or contact with his mother. He generally ignores her, even after she 
returns from the other room. He may be rejecting .T'Hier. He shows no stranger 
anxiety, but behaves towa*rd the stranger as he does toward his own mother. 
B3 "Secure attached" - The baby is active in seeking interaction with his 
mother, particvilarly in a stressfiil situation, such as when she leaves the room 
when the stranger approaches , and so on. He uses her as a secure base from 
which he can venture forth to play or explore. He may or may not be friendly 
toward the stranger, but he obviously prefers his own mother. 

Bh "Very attached" - The baby wants contact with his mother, and actively seeks, 
it by approaching, following, clinging. He is preoccupied with his mother when 
she is present, and is distressed when she is absent. 

C "Mal-attached" - The baby cannot use the mo^^r as a secure base. He dis- 
plays generally maladaptive behavior in the stranger sitioation. He is anxious 
and/ or angry and/ or rejecting — toward mother and stranger. 
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Stranger/Attachment Probes Coding of Variables 
Affection to stranger: S\mi of frequency (froji checklist) of smiles, caresses, 

enjoys game (X 3) vith stranger. 
Talk to stranger: Sum of frequency of vocalizes to stranger. 
Physical contact with stranger: Sum of touches, clings, goes to, stays close 

to stranger. 

Social contact with stranger: Sum of "wants", gives object, takes responsive, 
long play (X 2), plays with stranger (X 2), initiates interaction 
tX 3), participates in game (X 2), prolongs games (X 3), social re- 
sponsiveness to stranger rating (X 3). 

Negative reaction to stranger: Sum ot frowns, frets, cries, aggresses, avoids, 
and stranger anxiety rating (X 3). 

Physical contact with mother: S^m of touches, clings, goes to, stays close to, 
and frets or cries when mother leaves room. 

Social contact with mother: Sum of looks, smil es, vocalizes, caresses, gives 
object, long play with mother (X 2), plays with mother (X 2) , enjoys 
game (X 2), prolongs game (X 2), socia,! responsiveness to mother 
rating (X 2). 

Attachment to mother: Ainsworth rating coded from 1 (unattached) to T 
( mal-at t ac he d ) . 

V 

For the Nice and Nasty Stranger Irobe, the variable of the child's differential 
reaction to strangers wf. calculated on the basis of the sum of the 
niamber of positive 10-se c 'nd intervals witin^^^t^e nice stranger minus 
the number of positive lU- second intervals witli^*^e nasty stranger, 
and the number of negative 10-second intervals with the nasty stranger 
' minus the niamber of negative 10-second intervals with the nice stranger • 
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Unstructured Situation 
Observation Recording 

TABLE E2 

BEHAVIOR UNITS FOR OBSERVATIONS IN UNSTRUCTURED SITUATION 



Behavior Unit 



Abbreviation 

Used in 
Observation 
Record 



Definition 



Maternal : 
Holds 

Affectionate 
tactual contact 



Restrains 



Attends need 



Comes room 
Comes baby 
Leaves i*oon 
Leaves baby 

Puts 

Looks 

Smiles 

Hits 

Givej 

Offers 



Shows 



h 

ate 



restr 



attn 



Appropriate re- appr R 

sponse {specif:f.ed) 



cms rm 
cms B 
Ivs rm 
Ivs B 

puts 

1 

sm 

hits 

gives 

Offers 

shows 



Mother physically holds, carries, or 
touches child. 

Mother caresses, hugs, kisses, fondles, 
etc. the child. If the activity is for 
the purpose of soothing the child, it iis 
^called "atc-soothes" . 

Mother deliberately and actively restricts 
child's physical activity. 

Mother performs caret aking ftmct ion- 
feeding, dressing, etc. 

Mother makes specifically appropriate 
response not covered by another category 
behavior. 

Mother comes into child's view. 

Mother comes to the child (within k feet). 

Mother leaves child's view. 

Mother goes more than h feet away.yfrom 
child. 

Mother moves child — puts in highchair, 
on floor, etc. 

Mother looks directly at child. 

Itother smiles or laughs at child. 

Mother inflicts physical pain on child, 
slaps, hits, ptmishes. 

Mother gives an object, toy or food to 
the child. 

Mother offers object, etc. to child — 
physically and/or verbally; effort on the 
child's part is necessary to obtain object. 

Mother shows an object to child — points, 
demonstrates, etc. 
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BEHAVIOR UNITS FOR OBSERVATIONS IN UNSTRUCTURED SITUATION 



Behavior Unit 



Attreviation 

Used in 
Observation 
Record 



Definition 



Maternal (continued): 
No-gives 
Takes 

Plays toys 

•» 

Plays physical 



Plays game 
Plays social 
Imitates 
Verbalization 



Affectionate 
tactual contact 

Clings 



E3q)ressiye 
physical 



Appropriate 
response 

Goes M*s room 



Mother deliberately refuses to give child 
no gives an object he desires. 

takes Mother takes object from child. 

pi toy Mother plays with child with toy or other 

object. 

pi phys Mother plays with child physically — . 
tickling, bouncing, etc. 



pi game 
pi soc 
imit 



Expressive physical exp 
Child: 

Holds h 



Mother plays relatively conventional game 
like peek-a-boo, pat-a-cake, with child. 

Mother and child engaged in spontaneous 
face-to-face, happy, reciprocal interaction, 

Mother imitates child's vocalization 

(v' imit) or physical behavior (g* imit). 

Mother talks to child. If content and/ or 
tone are especially positively affective, 
(e.g., praise), verbalization is called 
"V+"; if negative (e.g., a sharp 'W' com- 
mand, or a reprimand) "V-" ; if a verbal 
demand, VD. 

Mother gestures to child in some communi- 
cative way. 



The child initiates or maintains casual 
h physical contact with the mother or another 

person. 

ate The child expresses physical affection to 

a person. 

clings The child initiates or maintains intense 

physical contact with the mother or another 
person. 

exp The child expresses a need, feeling, desir^ 

etc. physically. Maybe exp -(e.g. temper 
tantrum), exp (e.g. reaching for an object)^ 
or exp + (e.g. gleeful bouncing). 

appr R The child responds to a person* s verbaliza- 

tion or gesture appropriately (e.g., does 
what the mother asks). 

goes M rm Physically moves into view of mother. 
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BEHAVIOR UlIITS FOR OBSERVATIONS IN UNSTRUCTURED SITUATION 



Behavior Unit 



Abbreviation 

Used in 
Observation 
Record 



Definition 



Child (continued) 
Goes to person 



Looks 

Smiles 

Gives 

Shows 

Tedces 

No-takes 

Plays toy- 
Plays social 
Cries 

Vocalization 



imitates 



goes 



Leaves mother ^ Ivs M 

Leaves mother's room Ivs M rm 



1 

sm 

gives 
shows 
takes 
no-takes 

pi toy 

pi soc 
cries 



imit 



Goes to mother or other person (within U 
feet). 

Moves more than k feet away from mother. 

Moves so that he is no longer within 
mother's sight. 

■* 

Looks at a person. 

Smiles or laughs at a person. 

Gives an object to some person. 

Shown or offers an object to a person. 

Takes an object, food, etc* from a person. 

Refuses an object a person is giving or 
offering. 

Plays with an object or toy with another 
person. 

Plays with a person without objects. 

Prolonged, intense negative vocalization, 
with tears. \ 

Child babbles or says words, syllables, or 
sentences: "V+" if tone or content is pos- 
. itively affective, "V-" if negative (e.g., 
fret, fuss, whine), VD if, a vocal demand. 

The child imitates another person's 
activity (g* imit) xor words (v* imit) 
immediately. 



For each child behavior unit, if the mother is not the object of the child's 
social action, the person toward whom the behavior is directed is indicated "by 
an initial (e.g. "O" for observer). Specific objects used, games played, de- 
sires gestured, etc. are also indicated in the observation record. Each behav- 
ior unit, furthermore, is qualified with an "R" when the behavior is deliberately, 
and directly responsive to the other person's behavior. 
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TABLE E3 

MATERNAL AND CHILD RATING SCALES FOR .UNSTRUCTURED SITUATION 

Maternal Rating Scales 

1. Amount of positive emotion expressed (frequency of ate, tone of voice, V+...) 
(none) 0 1 2 3 ^ (lotis) ; 

2. Amo\int of negative emotion expressed (frequency of hits, angry tone, V-...) 
(lots) U 3 —2 3— 0 (none) 

3. Acceptance of B's behavior (no restr, hits, V-, VJ). ..) 
(never) 0 1 2 3 U (all the time) 

k. Amount of physical contact (h, ate, f)l phys...) 

"(none) 0— * 1 —2 3 (lots)" 

5. Social stimulation (l, sm, pi soc, game...) 

(none) 0 1 2 3 ^ (lots) 

. . 6. Verbal stimulation (V, V+, V-, VD) 

(none) 0 1 2 3 ^ (lots) 

T. Stimulation with materials (pi toy, shows, gives, offers...) 
(noie) 0 1 2 3 U (lots) 

8. Responsiveness to distress-demand (when B: V-, VD, cries, exp' (wants)) 
(almost 0 1- 2 3 ^ (always, immediately) 

never or very delayed) 

9. Responsiveness to social signals (when B: 1, sm, goes M, h, ate, exp) 
(almost 0 1 2 3 ^ (almost always) 

never) ■ 

10. Effectiveness of social behaviors (l,.sm, pi soc, V, are effective) 
(almost 0 1 2 3 U (always interests or sat- 

never) isfies B) 

11. Effectivensss of verbal behavior (V, V+, V-, VD, are effective) 
(almost 0 1- —2 —3- ^ (almost always) 

never ) . 

12. Effectiveness of behaviors with materials (pi toy, gives, shows, offers, 

are effective) 

(almost 0 1 2~ 3— ^ (almost always) 

never) 

Child Rating Scales 

1. Social responsiveness, to M (when M initiates game, etc.) 

_2 > -1 0 +1 ■ +2 +3 

avoids ignores. Ik " Ik, sm, sm,exp+,V+ loves it , 

cries only briefly prolonged forever 

2. - Socialability to Observer 

<2 . •_! 0 +1 • +2 +3 

avoids, avoids at ignores Ik, sm Ik, sm, tries to en- 
Q cries first, V- V _ gage^injelaiC 
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Unstructured Situation Coding of Variables 



Voria'ble 



Behavior Proportions 
(Numter of 10" intervals 
for given behavior \init(s), 
divided "by total nuirber of, 
10" intervals in observation) 



Behavior Ratings 
(Divided "by the number 
in parentheses "before 
adding to "behavior 
propor tion) . 



Maternal Variables: 

Affection 

Talk 

Unaccepting 
Effectiveness 



Social Play 



Child Variables: 

Affection to Mother 

Talk to Mother 

Social contact 
with observer 



ate , V+, sm 

V, V'imit 

- hit, V-, VD, no gives, 
restr, puts (not R) 



pi soc, pi phys, pi game 

sm,'atc, V+, exp + — to M 

V, V'imit, VD — to M 

h, sm, pi, V, exp, jgives, 
shows — - to 0 



positive emotion (lOOO) 
verbal stimxilation Xloo) 
negati^ emotion (lOOO) 



effectiveness social (lOOO) 
effectiveness verbal (lOOO) 
effectiveness materials - 

(1000) 

social stimulation (lOOO) 



social to observer ( 1000 ) 



Mother-child Intei'- 
action Variables : 

Same room 



Social with o'bjects 

Eye-to-Eye 
Physical contact 
Social contact 



M & C in same room, calcu- 
lated by cms and Ivs rm 

M or C gives, takes R, 
shows, offers, pi w/obj 

M and C 1 at each other 

M or C h, ate, cling 

M and C sm, V+, V, pi 



stimulation with materials 

(lOOO) 



physical contact (lOOO) 



Maternal Responsiveness: when the child performed a social expressive behavior, 
directed toward the mother (i.e. sm, V, V+, goes, exp, exp+, gives, shows, ate, 
h) then, in the saipe or the next 10-second interval, the mother responded appro- 
priately (i.e. 1 R., sm R, pi R, Imit , V R, V+ R, h-R, ate R, takes R, or appr R), 

Child Responsiveness to Mother: when the mother directs a social-expressive behav- 
ior to the child ,(i^e. smv_V, V+, gives, offers, shows, ate, h, pi, ems B)^hen 

with4tr-ttie"~s2ufie 6f^ lO-fSeeond interval, the child responds appropriately 

'(i.e. 1 R, sm R, pi R, imit, V.R, V+ R, h R, ate R, takes R, appr R, exp+ R). 
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C. Activities Choices Prote 
Observation Recording 

Activities Choices: 

pother chooses "between the following pairs of activities to do with the child: 

1. (a) Read to child out of hook ( The Little Engine that Could ) or 

(h) let him paint -wit h-water. (Mother is shown the two hooks hefore choosing). 

2. (a) Read child a poem (hy A. A. Milne or ^ j 
(h) have ohserver read it to child. (-Mother is shCwn poem hefore choosing). 

3. J (a) Play with child with a puppet o£ 

\{b) let him play with puppet hy himself. (Mother is shown 'puppet hefore 

choosing). 

1^. (a) Teir child the story of Goldilocks and the Three Bears or 
(h) play with child with -a teddy hear. 

5. (a) Teach child to sort heads into two colors or 
(h) teach him to play "Farmer in the Dell". 

6. (a) Teach child to count to ten or^ 

(h) teach him to say "please" and "thanik?* you" . 

7. (a) Teach child to make patterns with drinking straws or 

(h) teach him to hlow huhhles. (Mother is shown straw patterns and huhhles). 

8. (a) Help child put on his coat or_ 
(h) let him put on coat hy himself. 

9. (a) Give child a car to play with or 
(h) give him a doll to play with. 

10. (a) Lcok at Redhook (magazine) hy herself alone or^ 
(h) entertain child with magazine. 

11. (a) Let child "help" her while she is cookirig or cleaning or i 
(h) do the cooking and cleaning hy hersel:^. 

12. (a) Give child an'electric train for his next hirthday oir 
(h) give him a toy kitchen, with an oven that "works". 

13. (a) Draw a picttire for the child or^ 

(h) let -child play •\5ath paper and crayons while she watches. 

lU. (a) Let child play with Tinker Toys or 

(h) let child play with dress-up clothes. 

15. (a) Let child play with toy horn or 

(h) show child how to play with horn. (Mother is shown horn hefore choosing). 

\ ' 

16. (a) Show the child how a jack-in- the-hox works or - 

(h) tell him how it works. (Mother is shown jack-^-the-hox hefore choosing). 

IT. (a) Use a hook to teach the child lahels for pxctilqy^s or ohjects or 
(h) entertain him with a story. 
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l8f (a) Shov child how to open purse or tool "box or 

(b) let him figure it out "by himself. (Mother is shown purse and tool "box, 

and child has a chance to play with 
the toys "before mother chooses). 

19. (a) Play with child with purse or ^ 
("b) play with child with tool "box. 

Rating ScfiuLes: • 

For each choice mother indicates how easy or difficult the choice is for her to 
make. This "ease of choice" statement was recorded on rating scales from very 
difficult (0) to very easy (U). ■ 

For some choices (3, 7, 13, 15 and'l8) mothers were asked to perform the 
activity they had selected. During the time the mothers and children were doing 
the activity, the observer rated the quality of the* mother-child interaction on 
the ^following scales (each a 5-point scale from 0 to U): 

Amount of maternal teaching 
Amount of maternal social stimulation 
Child's social interest in mother 
Child's cooperative participation in activity 
Mother's responsiveness' to child 



:tivitles Choices Probe Coding of Variables 

Jot coding the varidtoles in the activities choices probe, mothers' ease of choice 

ratings for relevant items were .summed: 

Variable: Sum of choices: > 

Supporting child's independence/autonomy lb, 3b, 8b, 12 b, 15 a, l8b 

Maternal attachment to the child 2 a, 10 b, 11 a 

Intellectuil stimulation of the child 1 a, 5 a, 6 a, 7 a, 16 b , 37 a 

Social orientation \^ . 3 a, U b, 5 b , 6 b, 7 b , 16 a, 17 b 

Encouraging stereotyped .sex role for child For boys' mothers: " 

9 a, 12 a, lU.a, 19 b 
' ' For girls' mothers: 

9 b, 12 b, lU b, 19 a 

The -ratings of mother-child interaction were ^e means of the ratings for the 
individual activities that were performed. 0 0327 
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TABLE 1 Standardized Scores on the Bayley Mental 

Scales (12-21+ months) and the Stanford-Binet 
. (30 Months) , ' " 

TABLE 2 Stability Coefficients - Bayley and Binet Scores 
TABLE 3 Measures' Us«d in the Factor Analyses 
TABLE k Temporal Stabilities: Child Factors -> 
TABLE 5 Temporal Stabilities: Maternal Factors 
TABLE'S Curriculum x Age Effects for Children: Mean 

Factor Scores ^ 
TABL2 T Curriculum x Age Effects for Mothers : Mean Factor 
Scores 

TABLE 0- Maternal Sociability and Child Test Competence: 

Cross-lagged, Contemporaneoais , and Autocorrelations 
Between 12 and 2k Months ' ' 

TABLE 9 Withixl-CeJ.1 Correlations at 12 and l8 Months for 

* ■ 

All Children . ' ' 

TABLE 10 Within-Cell Correlations at 2k and 30 Months for 
All Children 

. ~^ " 

TABLE 11 Within-Cell Correlations at 12 Months for Boys and 
Girls . ' 

TABLE 12 Within-Cell Correlations at l8 Months for Boys and 
Girls 

TABLE 13 Within-Cell Correlations at 2k Months" for Boys and 
Girls; 
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Appendix F, The Data 



TABIJBvlC Within-Cell Correlations at 30 Months for Boys and 
- Girls \ 

TABLE 15 Mean Scores: Maternal Elahorative Play as a Function 
of Household Organization, Treatment Contrast, 
and Age 

TABLE 16 Mean Scores: Core Curric\ila, Family Network, and Age 
TABLE 17 Bahy Only vs Mother Only Contrast: Mean Scores for 
Maternal and Child Behaviors Which Vary as a 
Function of Family Factor, Age and Dyadic Treatment 
Group 

TABLE 18 Mean Scores Maternal -Bominance as a Function of 

Family Network, ^Jnterv*ent ion Style and Age 

TABLE 19'^ HV vs TO Contrast: M^an- Scores Maternal Passiye - 

> Responsiveness, as a Function of Family Network, Age 

\ arid Home Visit - Test Ojily Contrast 

i ^ . • / 

"^TfABLE 20 Pretest Ahility and SES Indices: Mean Scores for 

Curricxxlum Groups / 
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Appendi^c F, TABLE 1 

V 

Standardized Scores on the Bayley Mental Scales 
Cl2-- 2k months)' and the Stanford-Binet (30 months) 



Ag6 (months) F-ratio 
12 18 2h 30 ■ X ■ ' 



Boys • 98. 6U 93. U3 9i*.93 97.05 96.01 Sex: 11.58** 

Girls 101.76 106.56 IOU.86 102.57 103. 9^* S x A: 3.58* 



*£ Z.025, d£ = 3, 261, 
**£<.005, d£ = 1, 88 
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Appendix F, TABLE 2 
Stability Coefficients - Bayley and Binet Scores 



12 



Age (months ) 

18 2l» 



Ml' Children (N = 100 ) 

; 18 

30 ' 



.30** 
.29** 
.25* 



.73*** 
. 58*** 



.67 



** 



^ . Boys (N = U8) 
18 
2U 
30 



.38** 
.U2** 
.28 



.76*** 
.61** 



.59 



*** 



Girls (N = 52) 
18 
2U 
30 



.18 
.16 
.20 



.65** 
.52*»* 



.73 



*** 



*£<.05 

**£<.01 

»»»p<.001 
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Appendix F, TABLE 3 
Measiires Used in the Factor Analyses 



Child Measures 



1 




18. 


Object diversity (c) 




0 


A jjescrxpuive speecii \v t 


19. 


Focal object involvement (I; 


0 




(9 jjenicLncLs \v } 


20. 


Narrowness of preference (l-II; 


h 


A ^pduesuions \v ) 


21. 


Executive fail\ire (c) 








22. 


Positive affect (lab; C) 




0 • 


/• xnuerjec uxoi}^ ) 


23. 


Negative affect (lab 5 C) 




*7 


j9 uxxerances per luniube ku/ 


2k. 


Look M (lab; C) 




8. 


Comprehension (D) 


25. 


Look 0 (lab; C) 




9. 


% Nominals (D) 


26. 


Expressive behavior (M-lab; 


0 


10. 


% Modifiers (D) 


27. 


Contact object (WE-lab ; C) 




U. 


% Action words (d) 


28. 


Distance M (WR-lab; C) 




12. 


Play maturity index^ (c) 


29. 


Sociability to 0 (home; E) 




13. 


Level 1 activities (c) 


30. 


Talk M (home; E) 




" lU. 


Level 2 + Level 3 activities (C) 


31. 


Affection M (home; E) 




15. 


Pretend (C) 


32. 


Responsiveness to M's 

social behavior (home; E) 




' 16^. 


Social object actions (C) 


33. 


Preference M (home; E) 






Tempo of play (C) 


3U. 


Bayley-Binet scores 
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Appendix F, TABLE 3 (continued) 
Measures Used in the Factor Analyses 



1. Maternal response to 

child speech (U+^TU;D) 

2. % Directives (d) 

3. % Describes people (d) 
k. % Describes things (d) 

5. % Interjections (d) 

6. % Question style (d) 

7. Noun-verb diversity (d) 

8. Complete sentences 

(SAAD + Neg; D) 

9. Complete questions (d) 
10/ Elaborative play style (C) 



Maternal Measures 

11. Play entries per minute (C) 

12. Social stimulation (e) 

13. Verbal stimulation (e) 
lU. Effectiveness (S+V+M; E) 

15. Unaccepting (E) 

16. Responsiveness to C's 
social behavior (e) 

17. Sustained sociability 
(M soc R per C soc M; E) 

18. Mutual soc. -Ob j. exchange (e) 

19. Mutual social contact (e) 

20. Same room time (e) 



^See Appendices C, D and E for complete descriptions of the variables. The 
appendix which contains the relevant information is given in parentheses. 

^A measure which takes into account the maturity and frequency of the child's activity; 
PMI = 1 (Level l) + 2 (Level 2) + 3 (Level 3 + P)/No. of activities. 
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Appendix P, TABLE k 
Temporal Stabilities: Child Factors 



1. Functional SS Competence 



2. Sustained 

Problem Solving 



3. Specific vs. Diversive Exploration 



h. Social Interaction- 
Preference M (Home) 



5. Social Interaction- 

Proximity M (Lab.) 

6. Test Competence 



12 
18 
2k 

12 
18 
21+ 
12 
18 
2k 

12 
18 
2k 
12 
18 
2k 
12 
18 
2l» 



Age (months ) 
18 2k 30 



.09 



.37 



*** 



.28*» 



.13 



.39 



.10 



.07 

,36»«« 



.01+ 
.15 

.17 
.23* 



.17 
.23* 

.2k** 
.35*** 

.32*** 
.50*** 



.25* 
.23* 
.28»» 

.08 

.31 

.Qk 

.11 
.05 
.09 

.01 

.12 

.21* 

.28** 

.35*** 

.17 

.15* 

.141*** 
.14^4*** 



* E< .05 
** £ < . 025 
*** '01 

^Stability coefficients are based on within cell correlations which take account of sex 



EHJC and curriculum group. 
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Appendix F, TABLE 5 
Temporal Stabilities: Maternal Factors 



12 



Age (months) 
18 2U 



1. M. Sociability 



2. M. Language Style: Directives 
vs. Questions 



-3». M Social Mutuality 



U. M. Articulate-Non Directiveness 



5.. M. Non-Verbal Intrusiveness 



18 
2U 
30 

18 
2U 
30 

18 
2k 
30 

18 

30 

18 
2k 
30 



.29* 
.12 

.23* 

.28** 
.27** 
.07 

.05 
.03 
-.18 

•19 
.02 

.10 

.05 
.03 
.05 



.36** 

.23* .16* 



.12 
.2k* 



.2k* 
.11 



.21* 
.21* 



.25* 
.16 



.09 



.18 



.13 



.31** 



continued C O ^3 5 
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Appendix F » TABLE 


5 (continued) 




• 




Temporal Stabilities: 


Maternal Factors 












Age (months) 








12 


18 2U 




• 6. M. Dominance 


18 


• 30** 








2h 


.12 


.25* 






30 


.39»»* 


.12 .13 




7. Passive-Responsiveness « 












18 


.21» 








2U 


.15 


.2k* 






30 


.17 


.27 .33** 




8. M. Elatorative Play Style 


18 


.16 








2h 


.15 


.18 






30 


.26* 


.20* .05 




*£<.05 


• 








«*£<.01 ' 






• 




««« £ <.001 
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Appendix F, TABLE 6 
Curriciaum x Age Effects for Children: Mean Factor Scores^- 



Age (months ) 
12 18 2h 30 



Contrast/ F-ratio 
Trend 



value 



C, Functional SS 
Competence: 



Language 


-1.3h 


-.29 


1.11 


.69 


L vs. P vs 


Play 


-1.20 


-.26 


.92 


.83 


Quadratic 


Social . 


-1.32 


-.63 


.62 


.83 




Baby Only 


„ -1.22 


-.52 


.73 


.92 




Mother Only 


-I.2I+ 


-.51 


.81+ 


.83 




Test Only 


-1.28 


-.27 


.78 


.88 





1.97 
5.65 



C. Interaction- 
Proximity M. (Lab) 



.07 

.005 



Language 


-.37 


.1+1 


.05 


.18 


L vs. P 


vs . S 


2.16 


.05 


Play 


.01+ - 


.16 


.52 


.18 


Cubic 




1+.32 


.02 


Social 


-.02 - 


.12 


.11+ - 


.31+ 










Baby Only , 


-.09 


.11+ 


.39 - 


.23 










Mother Only 


-.39 


.03 


-.02 - 


.1+8 










Test Only 


-.06 


.03 


.22 - 


.20 










C. Test Competence 


















Language 


.1+1+ 


.05 


-.18 


.12 


D vs. TC 




3.75 


.01 


Play 


.11+ 


.11+ 


-.10 - 


-.56 


Linear 




5.01+ 


.03 


' Social 


.02 - 


-.23 


.07 - 


-.1+9 


Cubic 




7.99 


.01 


Baby Only 


.18 


.21 


.02 


.76 










Mother Only 
Test Only • 


.07 
-.02 


\oi 

.13 


-.1+2 
-.11+ - 


.09 
-.15 










Raw Scores; ^df (contrast) = 6/172; df (trend) = 2/88 
ERICiLL (contrast) = 3/86 ; df (trend) = 1/88 Q y ^ 3 



Appendix F, TABLE 7 
Curriculum x Age Effects for Mothers: Mean Factor Scores 



Mother 
Factor 


12 


18 


Age (months) 

. 2lt 30 


Contrast/ 
Trend 

• 


F-ratio 


P-value 


M« Directs vs. 


Questions : 








HV vs. TO* 






Language 


.35 


.1*7 


-.12 


-.72 


2.3lt 


.07 


Play 


.lit 


.3lt 


.18 


-.61+ 


Quadratic 


6.77 


.01 - 


Social ' 


.39 


.53 


-.33 


-.39 








Baby Only 


.2k 




-.1*5 


-.91 








Mother Only 


.58 


.59 


.51 


-.77 








Test Only 


.ko 


.27 


-.1*3 


-.1+0 








M. Dominance: 










h 

D vs. T 


2.10 


ns 


Language 


.37 


.51 


.08 


-.11 


Cubic 


5.53 


.02 


Play 


-.18 


.10 


-.12 


-.51 








Social 


-.11 


.07 


.09 


-.60 








Baby Only 


.21 


.03 


-.03 ' 


-.57 








Mother Only 


.61 


.08 


.53 


-.38 








Test Only 


.08 


.2lt 


.1*5 


-.61 








M, Articulate- 


■Nondirective : 








L VS. P vs. 1.6li+ 


ns 


Language 


-.71 


.01 


.1+6 


1.15 


Linear 


2.91 


.06 , 


Play 


-.68 


.03 


.50 


.87 


Quadratic 


3.36 


.Ok 


Social 


-.78 


.15 


.1^0 


.12 








Babv Onlv 


-.93 


-.39 


.32 


.06 








Mother Only- 


-.77 


-.13 


.12 


.1*5 








Test Only 


.81t 


-.09 


.30 


■ .ItO 









^ Raw Scores 
^ df( contrast) 
c df( contrast) 



3/86; df (trend) = 1/88 
6/172; df (trend) = 2/88 
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Appendix F, 


TABLE 8 






Maternal Sociability and Child Test Competence: 






Cross-lagged, Contemporaneous , and Autocorrelations 






between 12 


and 2k Months^ 








All Children Boys 


Girls 




\ 


N = 100 


N=2l+ 


N=52 




Cross-lagged Correlations: 


C12/M21+ 


.02 .05. 


-.05 


- 




M12/C21+ 


.35*** -23 


.1+7*** 




Contemporaneous Correlations 


: C12/M12 


.02 .00 


.07 






C21+/M21+ 


.09 .02 


.03 


- 


Autocorrelations : 


C12/C21+ 


.32*** .1+2 


.23 




"b 

Partial Correlation : 


M12/M21+ 


.12 ' .11 
?6*** .25 


.10 
.1+8 


V 


-No Caiise Comparison^: 




.02 ' .00 


.01 




Difference between Cross- 








r 


d 

lagged Correlations : 




2.1+1** .88 


2.80*** 




Difference between Crossr - 










lagged Correlations and 


C12/M21+ 


.00 .2k 


.30 




No Cause Comparison^: 


M12/C21+ 


2.1+1** 1.11 . 


2.50** 




.05 

.025 

.005 . . . ' 

.^Based on within cell correlations taking into account sex and curriculimi. 

Controlling for child test competence at 12 months. 
^The average of the two contemporaneous correlations attenuated f6r the internal 
reliability of M. Soc. and C.T.C. A conservative estimate of r = .70 based on 
6 month correlations and the reliabilities of individual measures, 
risher's transformation. ^ . . 
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Appendix Table 15 
Mean Scores: Maternal Elaborative Play as a Function of 
Household Organization^, Treatment Contrast » and Age 



Age (Months) 





12 


18 


2U 


30 


F-ratios 


Language vs Play vs Social 


• 










High F2-LH 










M.V. 2.92»* 


Language 


-.26 


.91 


.7U 


.15 




Play 


-.27 


.20 


.65 


M 




Social 


-.U5 


.18 


.12 


.51 


Quad U.89** 


Low F2-SH 












Language 


-.03 


-.Ul 


.15 


.65 




Play 


-.51 


.08 


-.2U 


-.39 




Social 


-Uo 


.29 


.08 


-.72 




Home Visit Groups vs Test 


Only: 










High F2-LH 












HV Gps 


-Ul 


.U7 


.39 


.07 


M.V. 3.02* 


TO Gp 
Low F2-SH 


.27 


.09 


.39 


-.62 


Linear 8.97** 


HV Gps 


-.30 


.12 


-.05 


-.09 




TO Gp 


-.65 


-.28 


.11 


.16 





df 



* £ .05 
** £ .01 



^ LH = Large Household; SH = Small Household 
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Appendix F, Table l6 
Mean Scores: Core CtirricTila, Family Network , and Age 



12 



C. Social Interact-Pref M 



High Fl-EN 
Language 
Play 
Social 

Low Fl-RN 

Language 

Play 

Social 



.060 
-.102 
-.352 



.6lk 
-.263 
.OkO 



Age (Months) 
18 2k 



.608 
M2 
.075 



.079 
.201 
.Okl 



.kn 

.k2k 
.069 



-.053 
■.650 
-.155 



30 



.126 
.U32 
.995 



.005 
.062 
.636 



F-ratios 



df 



M.V. 2.11* 6/172 
Linear 3.30* 2/88 



Quad 



k.Ol** 2/88 



M. Elahorative Play 
High Fl-EN 

Language -.228 1.003 .905 -340 

Play -.187 -Oik .338 .Ilk 

Social -.k02 -.266 .551 -.773 



M.V. 2.29* 6/172 
Cubic 2.62* 2/88 

/ 



Low Rl-RN 

Language 

Play 

Social 

M.j Social Mutuality 

High Fl-EN 
Lang\iage 
Play 
SocieLL 

Low Fl-RN 

Language 

Play 

Social 



-.115 
-569 
.190 



-.069 
.285 
.508 



.223 
.187 
.192 



.387 
.056 
.178 



.91U 


-.27U 


-.673 


-.37U' 


.5U1 


.317 


-1.118 


.39U 


.935 


.238 


-.093 


-.853 


.0U7 


-.033 


-.611 


.156 


-.069 


.\2k 


.U3I 


.088 


-.0,^9 


.U79 


-.116 


.339 



M.V. 2.73** 6/172 

Cubic 5.76*** 2/88 



* £ S .05 
*» £ < .025 
*»» £<. .01 



EN = Extended Network; RN = Restricted Network 



\ 
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Appendix F» Tatle 17 
Baby Only vs Mother Only Contrast: Mean Scores for Maternal 
and Child Behaviors Which Vai-y as a FvJiction of Family Factor » 
Age and Dyadic Treatment Group 



Age (Months) 

12 18 2h 30 F-ratio df 

C, Test 'IJompetence 
High F2-LH* . 

BO .561 -.113 -.231 1.208 M.V. 5.3U 3/86 

MO -.212 .2U3 -.580 . -.339 

Low F2-GH^ Quad 11.77 1/88 

BD .037 -333 .110 .592 

MO .373 -.253 -.2U9 -500 



M. Passive Responsiveness 



M.V. 2.79 3/86 



High Fl-EN^ - Cuhic 5.06 1/88 

BO .198. .172 -.927 -9^3 

MO -.559 --103 -.708 .576 
Low Fl-RN^ 

BO -.067 -.750 -.6U7 -000 

MO . -332 .U32 -.660 .588 



* p <.05 
»» p <: .01 

^ LH = Large Household; SH = Small Household 

^ EN = Extended Network: RN = Restricted Network 
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Appendix F, Table l8 
Mean Scores Maternal Dominance as a Fimction 
of Family Network^, Intervention Style and Age. 



M. Dominance 
^High Fl-EN 
Triadic 
Dyadic 
Low Fl-RN 
Triadic 
Dyadic 



12 



-.UU 



18 



Age (Months) 
2U 30 



.25 -.21 .5U 



.k9 -.OU .30 -.US 

.35 .23 .19 -.29 
.28 .23 .lU -.^7 



F Ratios • df 



M.V. 2.69* 3/86 



Cubic 5.88** 1/88 



• £ .05 
»» £ .025 

EN = Extended Network; RN = Restricted Network 

/ 



00349 



Appendix F, Table 19 
HV vs TO Contrast: Mean Scores Maternal Passive - 
Responsiveness as a Function of Family Network Age, and 
Home Visit - Test Only Contrast 



Age (Months) 

12 18 2k 30 . F Ratios df 

M. Passive Responsiveness 

High Fl-EN , M.V. 2.7U* 3/86 

HV Gps • -.21 .2U -.72 .73 

TO -.08 -M -.29 .99 Cubic 6.30** 1/88 

Low Fl-RN .. 

HV Gps .36 -.08 -.53 .Ul 

■ 

TO ' .28 -.16 -1.03 -.09 



» 2. - -05 

**£^.01 

^ En = Extended Network; RN = Restricted Network 
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